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NEW KIND of ROADLIGHT! 




TINY INVENTION NOW TURNS 
HEADLIGHTS INTO SEARCHLIGHTS 


-instantly! 


At last! An invention that makes any headlights give at least twice the road 
illumination! Shoots an entirely new kind of “infused” light that banishes 
glare! So new and uncanny that it amazes everyone. Now offered for 
introductory lest to all who mtiil the lO-DAY TRIAL COUPON 
promptly ! 


PERFECT-O-LITE astonishes expert and layman alike! 
Science at last has conquered the srief of night driving! 


DOUBLES ROADLIGHT.. BUT ENDS DIMMING! 


I T is a well-known fact that motor car 
manufacturers have solved every 
big problem except one. As soon as 
the sun goes down at night, the high- 
ways of America break forth into a 
constant rushing stream of “dimming 
and damning.” Speed is cut down one- 
third to one-half. Every Monday morn- 
ing finds the highways littered with 
broken glass, wrecks, cars in the ditch, 
overturned, shattered against telephone 
posts. Every man who ever groped 
dizzily down the highway in traffic at 
night knows the horrible sensation of 
being half-blinded by cars on his left, 
unable to see the ditch on his right, his 
own lights seeming dim and shadowy 
and practically worthless. Now, in a 
twinkling, this curse of night driving is 
lifted completely and inexpensively 
from the shoulders of the entire motor- 
ing world! 

Fits Any Headlight 

This new lighting discovery is called 
Perfect-O-Lite. It is a little invention 
that replaces the ordinary “bulbs” in 
your automobile headlights. No extra 
wiring or installation. Millions of mo- 
torists have invested from $10 to $25 


or more in so-called “Spot” Lights and 
“Driving” Lights which at best are only 
makeshifts. This new lighting method 
costs only a tiny fraction as much, yet 
actually DOES double road illumina- 
tion. Banishes need for Glare Shields. 
Cuts through the other fellow’s light, 
yet absolutely cannot glare in his eyes. 
Makes ruts, animals, children, detour 
signs, etc., visible at least three times 
as far. Now night driving at 40 to 
60 miles an hour is safe and easy. 

Make Your Own Test Free 

The secret of the amazing things 
this new light does is in the kind of 
"beam” or "ray” that it throws. In- 
stead of ordinary light, this new in- 
vention pours a solid beam of double- 
reHected' or "infused" light down the 
entire roadway. Shows up ditches at 
the side, as well as distant objects, absolutely 
clear. Space here limits further discussion of 
the facts about this discovery. Under an in- 
troductory offer you are now invited to be the 
judge without risking one penny. The coupon 
brings full details of the invention, offer of a 
set on FREE TEST and facts about agent*' 
money-making opportunities. Mail it TODAY! 

PEKFECT-O-OTE 

HACHMEISTER-LIND CO.. 

Dept. D-511 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$1400 IN ONE WEEK 


Here actually IS that chance 
for $8 to $14 your FIRST 
hour, $6,000 to $10,000 THIS 
year, with no limit WHAT- 
EVER for Distributors 1 Davis, 

Pa., made $1,400 in one week. 

Fleet owners buy quantities. 

Sacks, W. Va.. made $236 on 
one order. Wallace & Tiernan, 

N. J., trucks just equipped. 

Blue and Gray Bus Line orders for fleet. 
Other big orders flooding in. Start full time 
or spare time. Use coupon for FREE TEST 
OFFER and get full details of Territory, etc. 
Guaranteed Sales Plan. Mail coupon QUICK ! 
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HACHMEISTER-LIND CO., 

Dept. D-511, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rush details of Free Test Offer, also 
facts about agents’ money-making op- 
portunities, without obligation. 
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Pioneer and W o r 1 d *9 

? Largest Home-Study Ra- 
dio training oi^nization 
■^s devoted entirely to traln- 
^^ing men and young men 
:>fifor good jobs in the Radio 
,jJSindustiy. Our growtb has 
iHparalleied Radio’s growth. 
i^We occupy three hundred 
iMtlmea as much floor space 
Anow as we did ^en or- 
IMganized In 1914. 


I will train you 
at home 


to fill a 

glGB^ 

Radio Job, 


6>M m week 

•’My earnings in Radld 
ere many times greater 
titan I ever expected they 
would be when I enrolled. 
They seldom fall under 
*109 a week. If your 
course cost four or five 
times more I would still 
consider it a good invest- 
ment.” 

E. E. •WINBORNE 
12'17 TV. 48tb St., 
Xorfolt, Va. 


Jonped from ttf to 
•tee m week 

“Before I entered Radio 
I was making *35 a week. 
Last week 1 earned Sli» 
Mrrieing end selling 
Radios. I owe my success 
to N. R. I. You started 
me off on the right foot.” 

J. A. VAUGHN 
Grand Radio & Appliance 
Co., 3107 S. Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 


axtra la • wobUi* 

“In looking over my 
records 1 find 1 made tsoo 
from January to May in 
my spare time. My best; 
week brought me 1107. ' 

I have only one regret 
regarding your course 
•>•1 should have taken 
It long ago." 

HOYT MOORE 
S. R. 8, Box 919, 
Indianapolis, lad.. 


'ut with - 

...clnny pa.v envelopi?— clip the coupon 

. Oet my big FRKE book on the opportunities in Jiadlo. 
Read how quickly you can learn at home in your spare time 
to be a Radio Expert — what good Jobs my graduates have 
been getting — real jobs with real futures. 

Many Radio Experts Make $50 to $100 a Week 

In about ten years the. Radio Industry has grown from a 

32,000,000 to hundreds of millions of dollars. Over 800,000 
jobs have been created by this growth, and thousands more 
will be created by Its continued development. Many men and 
young men with the right training — the kind of training I 
give you In the N. K. I. course — have stepped into Radio at 
two and three times tiieir former salaries. 

Get Ready Now For Jobt Like Theee 

Broadcasting stations use engineers, oper.itoifi, station 
Dianaprs, and pay up to $3,000 a year. Manufacturers con- 
tinually employ testers, Inspectors, foremen, engineers, 
Bi-iwice men, buyer.s, for Jobs paying up to S0?000 a year. 
Radio Operators on ships enjoy life, sec the world, with 
board and lodging free, and get good pay besides. Dealers 
and jobbers employ service men, salesmen, buyers, managers, 
and pay up to $100 a week. My book tells j'ou about these 
and many other kinds of interesting radio Jobs. 

Many S. R. I. Men'HaTe'Made*$$00 to $1,000 
in spare time while learning 

The day you enroll with me I’ll show you how to do 28 
jobs, common In most every neighborhood, for spare time 
money. Tliroughout your course 1 send you Information on 
servicing popular makes of sets; I give you the plans and 
ideas that have made $200 to $1,000 for N. U. I. students 
lu their spare time while studying. My course is famous as 
the course that pays for Itself. 

Talking Moriei, Telewlsion, Aircraft Radio 
inclnded 

Special training in Talking Movies. Television and home 
Tclevi.slon experiments, Radio’s use in Aviation, Servicing 
and Merchandising Sets, Broadcasting, Commercial and Ship 
Stations are included. I am so sure that N. R. 1. can train 
you satlsfaetorlly that I will agree in writing to refund every 
penny of your tuition if you are not satisfied vdth my Lessons 
and Instruction Service upon completion. 

$4*page book of Information FREE 

Get your copy today. It tells yon where Radio’s good 
jobs are, what they pay, tells you about my course, 
what others who have taken It are doing and making. 

Find out what Radio offers you without the slightest 
obligation. ACTJs’OWl ' 


•V. E. SMITH, PreHdoat 
National Ratto Instltnte Dept $OS 
Washington, 0« C< 


for Broad Practical Eqiorience 
Given Without Extra Char fie' 

With the aid of this eQuipzaent you can work 
out with your own hands man; of the things you 
read in our text books. From it you get the 
valuable experience that tells an expert from a 
beginner. In a short time yon have learned what 
It would take years to learn in the field. It’s 
training like this that pots the extra dollars in 
your pay envelope. Some of the many circuits 
you build and experiments you perform are : 
Mcasoring the merit of a Tube, building an Ohm- 
meter, tube voltmeter, and a Grid dip meter for 
service work. You actually make experiments 
illustrating the Important principles in the 25 
beet known sets. 


Apporatua /or tranamiaeion ond reception of 
an actual radio eianal — one 0 } the many 
enerimenta act up with my outfits, 

I have doubled 
and tripled the^ 
salaries of many.£ 

Find out about 
this tested wa' 


Our Owa Rome 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Inetitnte, Oept. SD 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith ; Send me your free book. I 
understand this request does not obligate me 
and that no salesman will call. 


LifetmEmplomentfemcetoallQradmtes 





JUUES VERNE'S TOMBSTONE AT AMIENS 
PORTRAYING HIS IMMORTALITY 


Amazing Stories 

Scientific Fiction 

Vol. 7 April, 1932 No. 1 


I« Our Ne*/ Issue 

THE METAL DOOM, by David H. Keller, M.D. 
(Serial in three parts) Part I. In an almost per- 
fectly appointed world, scientifically and mechani- 
cally speakhiR, living has become a greatly sim- 
plified matter — with reservations, of course. Ac- 
cidents are liable to happen, naturally; serious 
ones. How would we all — intelligent beings, who 
believe that we can easily adapt ourselves to 
changing conditions — react to a drastic change? 

WORLDS ADRIFT, by Stephen G. Hale. During 
a recent trip in California, Mr. Hale tells us, he 
quite by accident received his inspiration for this 
inuch-callcd-for sequel to “The Laughing Death.’’ 
A more detailed account of this experience will 
be found in the Discussions columns. 

THE RETURN OF THE TRIPEDS, by Neil R. 
Jones. It seems hardly necessary to say anything 
beyond mentioning the author and the name of 
the story. Here is another story in the Jameson 
series — complete in itself — in which we learn of 
developments more amazing than anything that 
has happened to the professor before, and wc 
learn the secret of “the planet of the double sun.” 

THE LEMURIAN DOCUMENTS, by J. Lewis 
Burtt. No. 3. Daedalus and Icarus. Here is the 
third in the series of mythological stories brought 
to us in modern manner, which makes us won- 
der once more just when some of our miraculous 
inventions of the present day really were started. 
THE PERFECT PLANET, by Miles J. Breuer, 
M.D. All things which might be sent us from 
outer space are not necessarily sent for our doom. 
Strangely enough — or perhaps, naturally enough — 
it is not a scientist who discovers the value of 
this particular “gift” from the skies. 
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Illustrated by Morey 
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Illustrated by More.v 
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(A Serictl in three parts) Part III 


By Capf. S. P. Meek, U. S. A 70 

Illustrated by Morey 
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{Science Qiieslionmirc) 86 

Discussions 86 


Our Cover 


% issue depicts a scene from the story entitled. The Lost 
acliine," by John B. Harris, in which the strange tentacled 
tal construction that definitely showed intelligence is testing 
‘ atmosphere of this, to it, new world, and is about to start 
eliminary Investigation for its master, who took the unhappy 
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''That coupon became a 

MARRIAGE 


“There -was only one reason 
we had not already married — 
money, money ! I was desperate, 
there was no prospect of a raise 
on my job. The sad truth was, 
I knew that job was paying the 
limit. We discussed our fix. 

“One night Sarah handed me 
a coupon she had clipped from a 
magazine and said, ‘Mark this, 
then mail it to the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scran- 
ton. The solution to our problem 
is more training for you I’ 

“I did. Today I have a better 
job because of that coupon. It 


really became a marriage license, 
for now we are happily married.” 

Whatever the incentive, I.C.S. 
training will help you realize 
your ambition, just as it has 
helped thousands of men all over 
the world to advance to better 
jobs . . . earn more money. If 
you have the old fighting spirit, 
I. C. S. training is a powerful 
instrument in the battle for suc- 
cess. Spare-time study is not a 
pastime for quitters. It even 
takes courage to admit you are 
not getting ahead ! Mark and 
mail the coupon today! 


LICENSE! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


"The Universal University” BOX 5784- B, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

★ Without cost or obligation, please send rae a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars ★ 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 


3 Architect 

□ Architectural Draftsman 

□ Building Estimating 

□ Wood Miltworking 

□ Contractor and Builder 

□ Structural Draftsman 
. Structural Engineer 

□ Electric Wiring 

□ Electrical En^neer 

□ Electric Ligbling 

□ Welding, Electric and Gas 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Telegraph Engineer 

□ Business Managentent 

□ Office Management 

□ Industrial Management 

□ Personnel Management 
□I'raffic Management ' 

□ Accountancy 
□Cost Accountant 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


ITelephone Work 
IMecbanical Engineer 
IMechanical Draftsman 
I Machinist O Toolmaker 
1 Patternmaker 
) Pipefitter □'nnsmitb 
jBridge Engineer 
]Bridge and Building 
5 Foreman 
jGas Engines 
iDiesel Engines 
JAviation Engines 
lAutomobile Mechanic 


„ C. P. Accountant 
. Bookke^ing 
„ Secretarial Work 
, ^anish 
□ French 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Plumbing O Steam Fitting 
Heating □ Ventilation 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Steam Engineer 
Steam Electric Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Refrigeration 
R. R. Locomotives 
R. R. Sectiem Foreman 
Highway Engineering 
R. K. Bridge and Building 
Foreman 


Business Correspondence 
Lettering Show Cards 
Signs 

Stenography and Typing 
Complete Ccnunercial 
Civil Service 
□Mail Carrier 


...Age Address... 


I Air Brakes 
Train Operation 
Chemistry □ Pharmacy 
Coal Mining Engineer 
Navigation 
Boilermaker 

Teartlle Overseer or Supt. 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Agriculture 
Fruit Gromng 
Poultry Farming 
□ Radio □ Marine Engineer 


§ 


Railway Mail Clerk 
Grade School Subjects 
Hi^ ScbMl Subjects 
College Preparatory 
Illustrating 
Cartooning 
Lumber Dealer 


State Occupation 

// you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, itonircal, Canada 
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C. E. BROOKS* Inventor 


you are Ruptured, it 
cost you nothing to 
find out if 1 can help you” 


Not an idle boast on the part of Mr. Brooks is the above 
statement for over 3 million people have taken advantage of 
the unusual Brooks offer, and nave found that a Brooks 
Appliance has aided and assisted them by acting as an agent 
in the control of their pain and suffering. 

Mr. C. E. Brooks, inventor of the marvelous Air-Cushion 
Appliance which bears bis name, was the first to recognize 
the crying need for a better, safer and more humane method 
of aiding rupture sufferers. He believed the old clumsy, cum- 
bersome type of truss could be and should be replaced by a 
safer, more modern and lightweight type which could be 
not only more effective but more easily worn. 

Safety 

Comfort! 


The Brooks Automatic Air-Cushion Appliance is the most 
widely used, made-to-measure, rupture appliance in the world. 
It is sanitary, clean, simple, and above all, safe and comfort- 
able. It is fitted with a web girdle which is a masterpiece of 
scientific weaving and craftsmanship. There are no metal 
parts to rust or corrode. Why not find out if a Brooks can 
help you? Send coupon for facts! 


"CURED” Say Thousands 

We don’t say a Brooks will cure you, but we do say that in many cases it has not only given safety 
and comfort but has also acted as an agent to assist in relieving and curing reducible rupture. Read 
these voluQury letters— only a few of thousands on file at Marshall, Michigan, reportiag relief and cure. 


Entirely Cured 

*'Your Appliance is all vou claim for it. I have 
a reducible tupmre aod wore your Appliance 
for a little over one year and am entirely cured. I 
cheerfully recommend your firm and Appliance 
CO any and all unfortunates who may be rup- 
tured as I have explicit confidence in both, and 
the price is very moderate.” Charles Roth (Mo.) 


‘Tm Entirely WeU” 

*‘I got one of your Appliances last Jan., 
and wore it about six weeks and then 
took it off aod haven’t worn it since. I'm 
entirely well. I do all kinds of work and 
am never bothered. My reducible rupture 
was about 8 years old before I got your 
appliance.”*— Dick Ruby (Minn.) 


“Absolntely Healed” 

am glad to state at this time that 
with God’s help aod your Appliance 1 
am absolutely healed and have not been 
wearing my Alliance for one year. 1 
will say It is a God-sent help for any- 
one suffering with reducible rupture 
trouble.” — Thos. Erickson (N. D.) 


BROOKS APPUANCE CO., p 

167 State Street, Narsball, Michigan i 

Please rush to me ia plalo wrapper rout Free Book oa Rup- I 
cute, details of your lO-Dar No-Risk Trial Offer and com- 
plete descriptioo of the Brooks Auramacic Ait -Cushion , 
Appliance with ‘‘finger-''"’' 
ind does not obligate cc 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

Prove that a Brooks Automatic Air- O J *j TV T § 

^ena tt rsow! 

you by testing it personally for ten days without risk. Mote than 3 million 
men, women and children have already taken advantage of our liberal ID-Day 
No-Risk Trial Offer. A trial at out risk will convince you that never again 
need you be without proper support day and night— at work, at sleep, at play. 
Send coupon for details of 10-Day No-Risk Offer and Free Rupture Book. 
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The Corner-Stones of Chemistry 

By T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. 



BHE discovery that a chemical combination was the 
addition of two or more things and that the com- 
binations were always in the same ratio of weights 
or of multiples thereof, were so much the basis 
of modern chemistry that it is taken as the foun- 
dation stone of all we know. Simple and obvious 
as it seems, the centuries of work of the alchemists 
and scientists of olden days got them nowhere, and it was just 
during the breaking out of the French Revolution that Lavoisier 
in Paris and Priestly, who had recently come over from England 
to America, had made the discovery each independent of the 
other. Priestly did his work in Pennsylvania. Lavoisier did 
his in Paris, so naturally enough America claims the beginning 
of chemistry, as also does France. 

Lavoisier was connected with the government of France as a 
Collector of the Revenues and naturally, being a distinctively 
great man, he improved everything he touched. One of the 
great things wanted in those days was potassium nitrate for 
making gunpowder, and he improved the collection of this 
and did away with the very obnoxious system of visiting the 
cellars of private houses in the hope of finding sources for the 
salt. But when the Revolution broke out, the work Lavoisier 
did for the government on the side of its revenues told against 
him, and he was beheaded ; he was one of the purest characters 
that the French Revolution sent to the guillotine. There is a 
story that he wanted to complete some chemical experiment 
before being executed and that he was not permitted to do it. 
He was told that the Republic had no need of chemists. A 
decade or two later they found out that they had great need of 
chemists. 

One of the necessities of modern life is soap, and to make 
hard soap, as distinguished from soft soap, sodium carbonate is an 
essential, so when France was cut off from Spain in her wars 
with England she was cut off from a supply of the seaweed 
called kelp. This seaweed used to be collected in enormous 
quantities and its ashes yielded sodium carbonate. A prize 
was offered for anyone who developed a process of making * 
sodium carbonate from salt, of which sea water alone would 
provide an endless quantity. France most emph-tically needed 
a _hemist and found one. LeBIanc, a French chemist, developed 
the wonderful soda-ash process which gave the desired alkali 
from salt. It was a revolutionary discovery and the date of the 
patent for it is 1792. Apparently the country did need a chemist. 

Although the process is largely superseded now, at one time 
it was probably the greatest chemical industry of the world, 
and there was an old saying apropos of the development of 
this process, to the effect that the civilization of a nation could 
be judged by the quantity of soap it made. This is because 


the amount of soap it produced indicated the development of 
the LeBIanc soda ash process. 

Lavoisier had been guillotined and poor LeBIanc, worn out 
with disappointment, committed suicide. 

These episodes in the history, of chemistry seemed to have 
led us a little astray from our subject, so we will trv to return 
to it. 

The establishment of the weight-relation of the constituents 
of compounds lead to the development of the table of atomic 
weights, so we see that chemistry originated as a science of 
weights and the chemist’s balance, in a sense, became the symbol 
of the new science. 

Water was found o consist of eight parts by weight of 
oxygen, to one part of hydrogen. A slight discrepancy in the 
hydrogen was not discovered for many years. Accordingly it 
was said that the water molecule consisted of an atom of oxygen 
combined with an atom of hydrogen, and with the rapid devel- 
opment of chemical formulas this was accepted as the truth. 
The Italian chemist, Avagadro, early in the last century brought 
out the theory that equal volumes of all gases at the same tem- 
perature and pressure contained the same number of mole- 
cules. Now it is a very simple thing to decompose water by 
the electric current and to collect the o.xygen and h 3 -drogen. 
each in its own receptacle for measurement. It was found 
that there was exactly twice the volume of hydrogen in water 
that there was of oxygen. Avagadro’s paper was published 
in 1811. Water had always been called HO and the whole 
structure of chemical formulas was built up on this basis. In 
the middle of the last century the new system, as it is called, 
which gave water for its formula HaO, modifying a vast num- 
ber of chemical^ formulas, was accepted by the more modem 
chemists and quite a war was waged between the two schools 
as we may call them. It is interesting to note that in the 
sixties of the last century the authorities of Columbia College, 
in New York, for it was not a university then, passed a reso- 
lution adopting what was called the new system, in which 
water was HaO instead of HO. 

Lavoisier and Priestly had made chemistry a science of rela- 
tive weights and these weights applied whether the substance 
was solid, liquid or gaseous. After Lavoisier’s and Priestly's 
work, the relation ot volumes of substances in the gaseous state 
was developed by Avagadro, thus further modifying chemistry. 

The relation of weights of the atoms and molecules followed 
by the identity of size of molecules in the gaseous state, were 
the corner-stones, for it now had two, in chemistry, and it had 
taken the intellect of man 2,000 or more years to find this out 
and convert alchemy into chemistry. 
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’Again there zvere 7io people. No bawl- 
ing speakers. No gongs. Only the 
open motifhs of pneumatic tubes, and 
endless rows of them, each marked 
'with its destination. 


By 

Miles J. Breuer, 

M.D. 


Author of "‘The Matt with the Strange 
Head,” “Paradise and Iron,” etc. 


although marvelous strides have 
been made <within the last fifty years in 
the field of mechanical invention, <we must 
admit that •we are merely at the brink of the 
Machine Age. What the future holds for us, 
nobody can tell definitely or surely, but some 
of those psychologists and scientists •ivho let 
their imaginations roam info the possible, 
future see things — remarkable things — to 
•which they react •with much misgiving. 
Machinery that standardizes production may^ 
in some •way extend itself too far in standard- 
izing life. It is a problem •worth considering 
now — •whether a muddling government that 
still permits initiative and self-reliance is 
not preferable to a perfectly standardized 
machine government. Dr. Breuer sees his 
side of the problem clearly and gives a most 
vivid picture of such a possible future. 




Illustrated by MOREY, 



CHAPTER I 

“ UENTIN SMITH LAKEMAN, the 

M ^ Government regrets your personal feel- 

I m ings and sympathizes with your rela- 

^ tives, but finds it necessary to condemn 
^"^^^^^you at once to euthanasia.” 

As the mechanical voice that came 
from the orifice of the speaker ceased, Quentin Smith 
Lakeman turned pale and an icy pang shot through him. 
Through the dazzling lights that danced in his brain, he 
could see his three companions standing there gasping 
as a result of the sudden, crushing sentence. 

He had expected some kind of a reward for his year 
of hard work, danger, and hardship spent in the service 
of the Government. Not that he expected machinery to 
have any gratitude; but above all, the machine is logical 
and just, and there were rules for rewarding special 
effort such as his. 

“Democratia must be promptly and completely de- 
stroyed,” the metallic voice of the speaker continued. 
“From your report of your investigations in that coun- 
try, it is clear that its people will never consent to stand- 
ardize themselves, and that they therefore constitute a 
menace to our standardized World Government.” 

Quentin — ^to call him by his “intimate” name, for in 
the twenty-sixth century everyone liad an intimate name, 
a family name, and a public name — was flung down and 
crushed again by the announcement of the fate of that 
gallant country in which he had just spent a year. It 
seemed that his heart would stop beating then and there, 
for Democratia held Martha, who .in that one short year 
had become more precious than all else in the world. He 
looked beside him at Jack, her stalwart eighteen-year- 
old brother, who had journeyed back with him as a 
guest to Washington, the Capital of the World. 

“The Government appreciates the very efficient efforts 
of Quentin Smith Lakeman,” the voice went on. Quen- 
tin knew it for the empty formula that the machine 
adopted in order to appeal to the emotions of human 
beings with whom it dealt. *‘It understands that this 
decision is emotionally difficult for living beings to bear. 
But, you have spent months in Democratia, and acquired 
a considerable tinge of individualistic ideas and customs. 
It would be dangerous to our institutions to turn you 
loose among the people now. And, as Democratia will 
soon cease to exist, prompt euthanasia is the only solu- 
tion.” 

Utter silence followed. Even the faint crackling of 
the speaker ceased, showing that the connection was off. 
Quentin turned to Jack, whose burly form towered above 
the rest of them, and whose countenance showed a be- 
wildered inability to grasp what it all meant. 

Just then the door opened and a police captain came 
in, followed by a squad of men in blue uniform. Quen- 
tin recognized the captain as Guy Sherman Sentier, an 
old and close friend. Sentier stopped short and turned 
pale. 


nocracy 

“You?” he gasped as he saw Quentin. “My orders 
are to take four people out of this oflice to the Euthana- 
sia Chambers! What have you done?” 

“Nothing!” said Quentin, calm by this time. “Go 
ahead. It’s your duty. All I’ve done was to do mine.” 

“Terribly sorry,” said Sentier faintly. He motioned 
to his men, and turned his head away. 

The policemen came up, one of them grasping Jack 
by the arm. Jack whirled around and knocked the fellow 
across the room as easily as shaking off a rat. Then 
he leaped away from the group that Lad come ir through 
an outer door, and in a moment had disappeared through 
a, door leading into the interior of the building. The 
clatter of his swift footsteps died rapidly away into the 
muffled distance. 

For a moment the policemen stood aghast. They did 
not know quite how to behave, for never in their ex- 
perience had a prisoner made so bold as to try to escape. 
With the world rigidly standardized and moving as one 
unit, what hope could there be of escape? 

At a shout from the captain, they became active and 
scattered through doors and windows in pursuit, each 
with his thin black rod. 

The three remaining captives were handcuffed and 
a man left in charge. 

Quentin waited in patient resignation, for he knew it 
could not last long. Can one escape the lion in his own 
den? The very walls of the building would combine 
to hunt down the fugitive. 

But the boy must have been swift and clever. Minutes 
lengthened into an hour; the guard stood stiff, me- 
chanical, embarrassed. The huge building was silent 
save for vague mechanical sounds. Then a faint shout 
came across a courtyard through a window, and Quentin 
could see Jack climbing down a drain pipe from the 
roof. Two figures appeared on the roof above him, and 
others ran out of a door near by and waited for him on 
the ground. As Jack came down within reach, one of 
the guards touched him with the end of his slender, 
three-foot rod. Jack dropped to the ground, limp and 
paralyzed. In a few moments he was wheeled into the 
office on a small cart, one of the policemen holding the 
rod in contact with Jack’s arm. The boy lay helpless, 
his eyes gazing mute inquiry into Quentin’s. 

“No use, Jack,” Quentin said to him. “You’re among 
civilized people now, you know. You’re no good against 
police equipment. Promise them you’ll go quietly and 
they’ll let you up.” 

The policeman lifted the rod an instant, giving Jack- 
power to nod his head in promise. Thereupon the police- 
man put his rod away, and Jack stood up and looked 
about abashed. As the police led their captives out, 
Sentier called after Quentin : 

“You don’t hold this against me personally? May 
I visit you?” 

“Come. I shall be glad to see you,” Quentin answered 
philosophically. “Why should I blame you? You’re a 
tiny cog in a huge machine.” 
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A S the captives were led into a barred and guarded 
plane, Quentin put his arm about Jack’s big shoul- 
ders in sympathy. He looked young to die; and it 
seemed like a betrayal, to be brought from that wild coun- 
try to see the wonders of the civilized world, and find 
this. As the plane rose and headed for New York, 
where the euthanasia facilities were located, Jack seemed 
more absorbed in looking down at the Government Build- 
ings wliich comprised the whole city of Washington, than 
in the thought of impending death. He looked at Quen- 
tin with bewilderment in his face. 

“That square massive building just below us is the 
one we were in? And you say that is the center, the 
brain, the key of the whole World Government?’’ 

“That is the Government,” Quentin replied. “Just 
as your brain is you. These other countless acres of 
buildings are merely its arms and fingers and eyes and 
ears. Without this building they could not function, and 
the world would be chaos.” 

Jack stared down fascinatedly. 

“And yet,” he breathed in amazement, “I ran through 
miles of corridors, passed hundreds of rooms full of 
apparatus and instruments, and not a soul did I see,” 
Quentin nodded in confirmation. 

“For an hour I ran, and by the end of it I was caring 
less about being caught than about finding some people 
about in these buildings. Is there no one?” 

“No one,” Quentin replied. 

“And yet you say it’s the Government!” The boy 
seemed dumfounded. 

“After all my explaining,” Quentin said, “haven’t you 
realized that the Government is merely a huge machine, 
made of metal and rubber and glass and run by elec- 
tricity and light and heat?” 

“But — but how can machinery govern the world?” 
“Better than human beings can. Even your business 
men in Democratia use machines to help them run their 
businesses; their offices are full of aiitomatic machines 
for managing a business, time-clocks, adding-machines, 
bookkeeping machines, cash-registers, dictaphones — no 
end of them. The Government Machine is not essenfi- 
ally different. Merely a little more automatic and a 
little more complex.” 

“And are all the people willing to be governed by a 
machine?” It was all amazingly strange to Jack. 

“They cannot conceive of anything else,” Quentin ex- 
plained. “For three hundred years they have grown up 
in it. They are intensely loyal to it, because it not merely 
governs them as you understand the word govern; it 
takes care of them as a mother takes care of children.” 
“They seem to be happy,” Jack observed. 

Quentin nodded down toward the beautiful country- 
side over which they were flying at a swift rate. The 
green fields were intersected by broad roads and huge 
power lines, and the blue bulk of a city loomed on the 
horizon. 

“The world is more prosperous than it has ever been 
before,” he replied. “Life is thoroughly comfortable, 
absolutely safe and certain. But you would call it 
monotonous. Everybody does everything by rule and 
schedule, all alike, the vvprld over. Standardize. You 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“I couldn’t stand it!” Jack exclaimed. 

“Your country, Democratia,” continued Quentin, “is 
made up of the descendants of people who couldn’t stand 
it. During the development period of machine govern- 


ment standardization, the democratic-minded people, who 
could not fit into it, were having a hard time. They were 
persecuted and driven from one place to another.” 

“That’s unjust!” Jack was thoroughly democratic. 

“They were a small minority. The rest of the world 
was in earnest; it was afraid of annihilation by war. So 
it built cities on a standard plan, streets and buildings 
all alike. From New York to Hongkong people live on 
the same schedule and think by the same rules. That is, 
easier to manage by machinery. Safer. More comfort- 
able.” 

Jack gazed for a while at the swiftly receding land- 
scape below. 

“Then why is the Government picking on Democratia 
now ?” he asked. 

“It had to come. For some centuries your country 
in Central Tibet was left in peace because its founders 
sought the remotest possible isolation. Our Government 
had its own problems. But, step by step it is striving 
constantly to perfect the world. Apparently the step has 
arrived in the process when it is time to remove the only 
exception to world rule.” 

“And it sent you over there?” Jack shook his head, 
puzzled. 

“Remember that the Government has no emotions nor 
prejudices. It works absolutely by logic. It is always 
perfect in its fairness. A decision on Democratia needed 
all possible informational data. As communication chan- 
nels do not extend into Democratia, men had to be sent 
in.” 

“And when you do a good job, you get killed for it.” 

“Logical, though, is it not?” Quentin could be im- 
personal when discussing the Government Machine. 
“Now I see why it warned me so emphatically that I 
was risking my life and gave me repeated opportunities 
to decline the assignment if I wished to.” 

“Risking your life? In Democratia?” Jack exclaimed. 

“Not at all, although that is the way I understood it 
at first. The Government needed a resourceful man for 
the job, and resourceful men are rare in our civilization. 
I was the best bet — don’t laugh at me; I know how help- 
less and clmnsy you think I am — I took my risk and 
lost it. For, this world cannot permit a resourceful man 
to live in it.” 

Jack hardly heard the conclusion. He was gazing 
in open-mouthed wonder at the huge, solid mass of New 
York City that loomed ahead, the cliffs of buildings, the 
surging masses of people and machinery. The plane 
glided swiftly up above the dull, drab roofs, and landed 
on the top of a building, guided by a long black streamer 
at the top of a tall flagpole. Surrounded by guards, the 
four men were led to an elevator, descended a score of 
floors, and entered the Euthanasia Chambers. 

The furnishings and appointments here were the last 
word in beauty and luxury. The soft carpets, the rich 
hangings, the luxurious furniture, the flowers and scents 
and colors, the foods and wines within reach, all had a 
tendency to lull the occupants into a sense of peace and 
drowsy comfort. Each of the party was led to a room 
where he was to be given twenty-four hours for receiving 
last visits from friends and relatives. Jack and Quentin 
elected to remain together in one room. 

“Lovely, isn’t it,” said Quentin ironically. “A year 
ago its beauty would have stirred my emotions. But 
your rugged land has cured me. Now I can see the steel 
and concrete through the velvet, and see it just as an 
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undertaking establishment which you enter alive and 
leave dead.” 

Sender arrived presently. Without his squad of 
policemen he was not a very impressive man. He almost 
wept as he greeted Quentin. It looked almost as though 
lie were the one sentenced to death. 

“One’s duty demands cniel things,” he moaned. “Ar- 
rest your best friend !” 

“I wouldn't do it. that’s all,” Jack exclaimed. 

Quentin patted the boy’s back. 

“Yes you would,” he reminded, “if you and a dozen 
generations of you had been raised like machines to obey 
the Government Machine and be lo3'al to it above all.” 

Noting Sentier’s depressed looks, Quentin offered to 
relate his adventures in Democratia, and Sender eagerly 
grasped at the opportunity to relieve the tension. 

“Get a permit to broadcast as much as possible of it,” 
Quentin suggested. “It is a beautiful land and a wonder- 
ful people that are about to be destroyed. But. suppose 
I tell you? What if you sjunpathize? That will be 
treason, and you will be — eliminated.” 

Sentier smiled. 

“No danger,” he said. “That is why you were sent out 
and I am a police captain. If I can arrest my best friend 
in cold blood, how can I sympathize with a distant land 
and a strange people?” 

“In other words,” Quentin mused again, “the Govern- 
ment picked me out to die when it selected me for the 
job ?” 

“That, of course, depended on what you would find 
there.” 

Jack clenched his fists. A frown gathered on his 
forehead- He glared at the policeman, who was an 
embodiment of the Government that killed an efficient 
man for doing his duty, and to whom machines were 
more important than men. Quentin watched the boy 
as he talked. Vague possibilities stirred his imagination. 
What if he might see Martha again? He, Quentin, had 
the brains for a daring attempt, but not the physical 
courage. Jack had boldness enough for anything. Quen- 
tin worded his story quite as much for its effect on Jack, 
as for Sentier’s benefit. 

CHAPTER II 

“ XUST a year ago,” Quentin began his story to 

I Sentier, “I was called into that same office in 
Washington and given my instructions. I was 
offered the chance to refuse without stigma. That I 
thought ridiculous, for it seemed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. I am cursed with a love of adventure, which 
is a terrible affliction in this monotonous age. I was to 
spend a year in Democratia, and then come back and give 
a full report on the life and customs of the country. 

“I was so excited that I came within a hair of giving 
away a secret, and probably with it, my life or liberty. 
This love of adventure had boiled up within me from 
youth. For years I had planned some sort of a wild 
deed. Bit by bit I had secretly assembled an airplane 
in an obscure cellar on Long Island. It lay there at the 
moment, with fuel and provisions ready to start, 
equipped for a rough, uncertain trip, instead of for the 
scheduled routes which have been carefully standardized. 
I had an impulse to take this plane for the trip, but a 
flash of judgment told me that it would be dangerous 
to reveal my secret. 


“I was ordered to take my official plans, which I 
owned according to my rank and standing. I was not 
permitted to take my own mechanic; Binder and Steele 
were assigned as mechanics and Neatman as Secretary. 
It was all very simple. The three men arrived at my 
home early one morning; we taxied out of my garage, 
flew across the city, and out over the Atlantic. Because 
of the rigid standardization of men, methods, and ma- 
chines, the mechanics had no need of seeing either me or 
the plane before the moment of starting. 

“We made a quick trip, and I paid little attention to 
my surroundings during the most of it. The cities look 
the same and the people act the same everywhere as iu 
New York. Only when we reached the Himalayas I 
began to feel my first thrill. Those vast stretches, with- 
out a city for hundreds of miles, are romantic. Wc 
located the Tagnapo River and the ruins of Llhasa. 
once a large and powerful city; and struck due North 
into a wild desert where no one ever goes. After some 
hours of searching, we located the green valley completely 
shut in by vast mountains and saw the cities of Demo- 
cratia. 

“There were three large fine ones and a dozen smaller 
towns, and a sprinkling over the whole land of what 
must have been villages. Think of it, Sentier, they live 
in villages! Little collections of a few tiny buildings. 
Most of the world used to do that a thousand years ago. 
And even the three great cities of Democratia were not 
modern as our cities are. They were not built in units. 
Each building was of different height and size, and they 
had open streets in single layers. But it was a wonderful 
looking land. Think of it, lying hidden away there, 
and the world knowing nothing about it; its bold, re- 
sourceful men. its sturdy and beautiful women. When 
it is puffed out, no one will feel a pang of sympathy for it. 

“There were no diplomatic relations between the two 
governments. Credentials were of no use to me, and I 
received none, nor did I receive any sign of the usual 
string of rules, instructions, and minutiae. The whole 
thing was left up to me ; and during the whole of the 
trip over, I pondered on some way of approaching the 
people of Democratia. I pondered in vain. I knew 
nothing about the people and their country, and could 
form no plan. So, I first took a good look at the coun- 
try from an altitude too great for tjiem to see me. Then 
I decided to land in some uninhabited spot and spend 
a night resting and planning. I chose a flat place low 
down between two tall peaks, near the northern rim of 
the mountain-surrounded country. A hundred miles 
away was one of their largest cities. 

“We alighted on grass and the air was cold. But we 
had warm clothing and the cabin of the plane was heated. 
The beauty of the prospect was worth the cold. The 
vast, grassy plain, the woods half a mile away, the huge, 
snow-patched mountains in the opposite direction — wc 
live too much cooped up in cities, Sentier — it took mv. 
breath. The others were also impressed, and we had 
to expend our emotions in a walk toward the woods. 

“I ought to have known better. City men have no 
business in the wilderness. Oh, yes, we took our shock- 
rods along, and I took an old-fashioned projectile pistol. 
Half way to the trees we heard a tramping behind us. 
and turning, beheld a huge goat with winding horns 
charging for us at full speed. The animal raced swiftly 
toward us as we stood paralyzed by fear. It seemed to 
have picked out Steele, and tore right at him. Steele 
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took it coolly enough, and faced the charge with his 
shock-rod. It paralyzed the goat on contact all right, but 
it could not stop the momentum of the great, charging 
body, which rolled crashing on, crushed Steele under 
it, and nearly got me. I got a bullet in the goat’s head 
before it could get up, astonishing my companions with 
the noise of the shot. Steele was dead, smashed, when 
we reached him. 

“The sound of galloping hoofs reached us. More 
goats were coming. We ran for the woods because 
they were nearer than our plane. Later I got used to 
the looks of these goats. They are not particularly dan- 
gerous. But to us, just then, they were huge, frightful 
monsters. We’re not used to seeing large, live, free 
animals. Our frantic fear made us act foolishly. 

“At intervals I turned around and shot bullets at the 
goats. Just now that is laughable. I had no skill with 
the weapon. My shots went wild. But it helped a lit- 
tle, for the noise confused the goats and retarded their 
speed somewhat. We reached the trees and hurried 
far into their depths. The goats did not follow, because 
their horns got tangled in the growth. 

“Then, when we had gotten our breath after such 
unaccustomed exertion, and had waited long enough to 
give the goats time to wander off, we started back. We 
walked on through the trees toward the plain, but came 
to no end of them. We were lost ! 

“The terrors of that night will be stamped on my 
memory forever — well, that won’t be long. First of all 
it was cold. We huddled together. Some of us thought 
of a fire. None of us had ever seen an open fire; but 
we had read of ancient savages making fires by rub- 
bing sticks. We rubbed sticks till we were exhausted. 
Of course it was silly, for we didn’t even know the dif- 
ference between green and dry wood, '\^'^e therefore 
crowded together on the ground, shivering as much 
with terror as with cold. There was no sleep for us. 
The noises of the woods, from clicks and crackles to 
roars and yells, sent grip after grip of fear through our 
hearts. Sender, these tales you read of people dying 
from pure terror are not true. If such a thing were 
possible, we would all have died the first quarter of the 
night. Yet, these Democratians spend night after night 
in the woods and enjoy it. We are just too much pam- 
pered by our machines. 

“A party of them had camped, not half a mile from us, 
that night, just too far for us to see their fire. They 
wrap, themselves in blankets and leave one person on 
guard, and sleep soundly all night. They found us in 
the morning, numb with cold and dumb with fear. The 
first I knew of them was a musical voice calling: 

“‘Quick, Jack!’ with a little OA-like intake of the 
breath. ‘Someone in distress !’ 

“I looked up. Approathing was a girl in corduroy 
breeches and high-laced boots — antiquated, romantic. A 
"knapsack. An old-fashioned rifle for shooting bullets. 
But there was a glow of health in her cheeks that made 
the chemical beauty of our girls seem ridiculous. To 
me, that moment, shivering in hungry, hopeless despair, 
she was the most beautiful, radiant being I had ever 
seen or imagined. She was the sister of Jack here. 
He was with her.” 

O UENTIN looked about the velvet draperies that 
concealed their prison walls, as though it were 
hard to believe that it all hung together somehow. He 


sank his face in his hands for an instant. Sentier was 
embarrassed. Sentier could sympathize with the love 
affair. Men of his day were experts in those. Quentin 
did not even look at Jack, and in a moment had thrown 
off the mood, and continued : 

“They had us comfortable in a few minutes. Jack 
and his father came up very soon. Before our eyes they 
made a fire. Sentier, you ought to see a fire before 
you die. They boiled coffee and eggs. Did you ever 
eat an egg, Sentier? The delicious odors, the warmth 
of the fire, the beauty of the girl who was on an equal 
with the men in strength and efficiency, and had no 
.simpering feminine wiles about her — I was sold on 
Democratia from then on. 

“ ‘Who are you, and whence are you?’ was their first 
question. 

“ ‘Just on a pleasure cruise,’ I put in quickly before 
any of the rest of our party could speak. ‘Bound no- 
where in particular. We liked this spot and wanted 
to look at it more closely, and got lost. We spent all 
night in the woods.” 

“‘Unarmed? Without fire?' The girl looked worlds 
of sympathy at us. 

“ ‘We’re city folks, not used to being out,’ I said. 

“ ‘So are we city folks-^’ Jack began, but his father 
silenced him with a look. 

“They persuaded us to come to their camp, and prom- 
ised to find our plane. After some sleep and rest I be- 
gan to notice things. There were a dozen people in a 
tiny house of logs on the mountain. They were living 
there for a month. They had no heating system. No 
lighting system — depended on open fires. No kine- 
phone service. No tube delivery. Not even properly 
prepared food. They ate just animals and plants boiled 
over a fire. No transportation ; they walked everywhere. 
Yet they were enjoying it. Doing it for pleasure! Can 
you imagine it? 

“And can you imagine me enjoying it? I got inter- 
ested early. I learned to build a fire. Too bad there’s 
no place around here to build a fire. I learned to shoot 
a rifle. Much more thrilling than a shock-rod. At the 
end of the month I could walk ten miles and enjoy it. 
I couid sleep out all night and make my own breakfast. 
Compared with these people, though, Sentier, I was 
helpless. Compared with them, all of us arv_ helpless. 
Little helpless larvae, such as ants carry around. 

“We depend for everything on machinery and on our 
Government. The Government gives us food and water 
and amusement and its machines work for us and take 
care of us. Without its care we would die in a few days. 

“These people haven’t much government: a ridiculous 
meeting of so-called representatives once a year, which 
spends most of its time arguing and never gets any- 
where. Tliey have ‘laws’ which they obey when it’s 
convenient and possible. 

“But they don’t need a government. We do. They 
can take care of themselves. With their own individual 
hands they can grapple with Nature, and wrest life and 
comfort from her trees and rocks and beasts. Jack here 
is only eighteen, but he could probably take you and 
break you up in short pieces. Don’t grab your rod. He 
knows it won’t get him anywhere. He could probably 
go several days without much food or sleep. Ever tried 
that, Sentier? 

“We may have a wonderful civilization, Sentier, but 
as individuals, we’re feeble sprouts. What’s the good of 
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all these millions of us, all alike? Humanity by mass 
production. What would be the loss if they all died 
today ? 

“We were taken to the largest of their cities, a primi- 
tive sort of place with individual buildings and individual 
cars running about. Jack’s father was a high govern- 
ment official and had been vacationing in the mountains. 
He was a rugged and kindly man, very much concerned 
about the welfare of the people over whom his authority 
extended. He took us to his home and shared its com- 
forts with us. Imagine that, Sentier! Taking a total 
stranger into your home, having him eat with you, sleep 
in your rooms ! 

“It wasn’t long before I found myself in an uncom- 
fortable pickle. These people were kind to us, doing all 
they could to make us feel at home. Friendly. Couldn’t 
help loving them. And here I was spying. Preparing 
to betray their kindness to me. For, much as I liked 
their country and their ways, I knew that the Govern- 
ment Machine would not. I spent several weeks of 
torture. 

“Furthermore, I was supposed to stay there a year. 
It was not plausible that even idle tourists would tarry 
for a year by the wayside. They would wonder, why 
didn’t I go on? 

“The father of Jack and Martha noted my worry 
and depression. Pie asked me about it, with blunt primi- 
tive directness. 

“ ‘There is something about your situation here that 
worries you,’ he said. ‘Tell me what it is. and I can 
help you.’ See? None of the roundabout diplomacy 
that we’re used to. He got the whole story out of me. 

“The deep lines in his face, with its little fringe of 
beard, made him look very wise and very kind. You’ve 
never seen a man with a beard, have you, Sentier? It 
adds dignity. 

“ ‘The only thing for you to do,’ he said, ‘is to stay 
and do your duty. ^^V11 be friends, because we like 
you and know you can’t help it. Go back when the time 
comes. If you don’t, they will send others, who may be 
more dangerous to us than you are.’ 

“Then I was more at peace, until the time approached 
to go. I kept my Secretary busy writing up notes, and 
the mechanics keeping the plane in condition. I went 
around doing my best to study the country. I learned 
about money and buying and political parties, about poor 
people and unemplojmient. I learned to drive one of 
their little cars. I actually held a ‘job’ and made my own 
living for a few weeks, though I think my employer 
was glad to get rid of me. But most of the time I was 
a ‘guest,’ an exception to the prevailing conditions in 
which everyone had to hammer out his living with his 
own hands or starve. 

“I took long trips through their country in great steel 
carriages that run on rails. Martha accompanied me 
almost everywhere. She had been charming that first 
day in her rough hunting suit when she found us nearly 
dead ; she was charming later in a thousand ways, in soft 
and long gowns, dancing to spirited music; in athletic 
white, vigorously playing a very active game called ten- 
nis : she knew her people and her country thoroughly, 
and was my guide and teacher in my studies. 

“At our first meeting I was weak and helpless and 
half iiead; she was sturdy and resourceful: I looked up 
to her on dizzy heights above me with a hopeless, sorrow- 
ful feeling. Ten months later, physically fit to look after 
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her safety, I took her on a glacier-climb, paying all the 
expenses with ‘money’ I had ‘earned’ myself. There’s a 
pride in earning money, Sentier ; too bad you can’t try it. 

“We have practically eliminated wild animals from the 
rest of the world, but these people preserve them and 
limit their destruction for the sport of hunting them. It 
is a dangerous sport. Ivlartha and I never suspected an\- 
danger, when we were climbing up the easy ice-slopes in 
a frolicking fashion. She was ahead, around a point of 
ice and out of sight, when I heard her screams. 

“I hurried up. Two white bears had attacked her. 
One had her rifle in its mouth and was pawing and 
crunching at it. The other had her down and was rolling 
her back and forth with its front paws, and tearing play- 
fully at her clothes with its teeth. 

“Then they saw me. Both snarled. The one with the 
rifle dropped it and came at me. These creatures looked 
clumsy, but they can move. The thing was on me before 
I could unsHng my rifle, and I went down under it. As 
the beast pummeled me, I scrambled for the long hunt- 
ing-knife which I had learned to wear at my belt as do 
all of these people out in the open. I plunged the knife 
into his ribs a dozen times before he finally dropped and 
slid down the icy slope. I was completely soaked in 
his blood. 

“By this time Martha was also jabbing with her knife 
and was bloody from head to foot, but the bear was still 
going strong. She was cool enough, but concerned about 
her face. She held up her arm to protect it from the 
animal’s long claws, and this interfered with her knife 
thrusts. I finished him with three jabs and he crashed 
down on her. WHien I dragged him off, she did not get 
up, but lay there moaning. 

“She had a broken leg. I — a product of this effete 
civilization, pampered by the Government ^Machine, 
raised like a lily in a hothouse — I splintered her leg with 
die scabbards of the long hunting knives, and hoisted her 
across my shoulders there on the slippery ice. I toiled 
back with her and it was night before I reached the 
car, and toward morning before I drove into a village 
and secured medical help. W’hat would you do, Sentier 
— police are huskier than the average — with two bears 
and only a knife ; and a girl you loved, with a broken leg. 
a hundred miles away from the nearest habitation? No 
buttons to push, no levers to set, no machinery to wait 
on you. 

“I sjient delightful weeks in Martha’s company while 
she was confined with her fracture. Before they were 
over, she was pledged to be my wife. Why an able and 
beautiful girl like that should want to marry a clumsy 
and incompetent lubber like myself, I could not under- 
stand. 

“ ‘I don’t want to go back to Washington,’ I said. ‘Let 
us settle down right away, and forget about civilization.’ 

“ ‘I should like it, of course,’ she smiled. 

“ ‘Let the old Government Machine find someone else 
to do its dirty work !’ I exclaimed. ‘I’m happy here. 
Never again could I be happy in those roaring hives back 
there !’ 

“We planned our home, and counted on a teaching 
position which had been offered me in one of their uni- 
versities, and I was happy about my future with her, 
and with these delightful people. I hesitated about in- 
forming the Secretary and the ^Mechanic. They were not 
quite as much delighted with the country of Democratia 
as I was, and were eagerly looking forward to the end 
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of the year, when they might go back to the brilliant 
lights and the gay entertainment of Broadway. It was 
difficult for me to force myself to tell them. 

“Finally, when our preparations began to be outwardly 
apparent, Martha’s father took us in to talk to him. 

“ ‘Do you think this wise?’ he asked me. ‘From what 
I gather, your Government Machine does not lose track 
of details, and does not forgive failures.’ 

‘“How could it find me here?’ I asked, but rather 
hesitatingly. 

“ ‘Another phase of the matter is this. You sym- 
pathize with us and our country. We would much 
rather have you make the report. Suppose they send 
another man, less friendly? What would happen to us?’ 

“So, I started back for Washington, with a heavy 
heart because I must leave behind a girl, who, in beauty, 
in force of character, in real ability, mental and physical, 
is worth all the women in this feeble and degenerate 
civilization.” 

He had been talking with his head bowed toward his 
knees. When he ceased, there was silence. It was a 
queer silence, lacking things that ought to have been 
there. He looked up. Sentier w'as also bowed over. 
Slumped over, in fact. Jack stood behind him; and as 
Quentin looked up, Jack straightened up and shook his 
hands from the wrists as though to limber them up. As 
Quentin stared amazed, Jack gave Sentier a shove; the 
latter rolled down on the floor and flopped over on his 
back in a loose, sickening sort of way. His face was 
purple, his black tongue protruded, and there were black 
marks on his neck. 

“Neat job,” Jack said, “if you’re really as surprised 
as you look. You went too far, reminding me of Sis 
and home.” 

CHAPTER III 

UENTIN looked down at the dead man, and up 
at Jack’s stalwart figure. 

“Democracy versus mechanocracy,” he said. 
“That is the way it goes between individuals. Between 
the organized groups, it would come out exactly the 
opposite. 

“The machine wins, though its subject people are w'eak- 
lings. Wouldn’t it be better for the race to destroy the 
machine ? 

“But I couldn’t do it. Every fiber of my nature has 
been brought up to consider the Government Machine as 
a sacred mother — 

“But, I’ll bet Jack would have the nerve in a minute — ” 

“Come,” whispered Jack shrilly, “let’s get out!” 

He was already stripping off the dead man’s uniform. 
He held it up and surveyed it ruefully against his own 
strapping bulk. 

“I’ll put it on,” Quentin said. “P can act the part 
where you cannot. It’ll be your turn when the rough- 
house begins.” 

Quentin’s clothes were put on the dead man, and the 
latter’s keys were used to open the door. They walked 
past the sentry at the door, receiving his salute without 
the flutter of an eyelid, and marched down the hallway. 
Jack in front with the handcuffs on, but not locked. 
Quentin came behind him in the captain’s uniform, bear- 
ing the shock-rod. They had no plan, except that Quen- 
tin suddenly thought of his secret airplane, and de- 
termined to get to it. 


But how? It was out on Long Island. They were in 
the middle of a huge city, one solid structure honey- 
combed with mazes and labyrinths of streets and pas- 
sages horizontal and vertical. The end of it was three 
or four miles away, three or four miles of endless, buz- 
zing, swarming, whirling machinery and humanity be- 
tween them and open country. 

“Our best bet,” Quentin said, “is to get down to the 
lowest level. There we ought to find some sort of a 
burrow to crawl out of. To the elevator.” 

They reached the elevator and pushed its button. Its 
door opened and they stepped in, setting the button on 
the “eight-below” level, the lowest of them all. The car 
started down. 

A gong clanged and kept on clanging somewhere in 
the depths of the building. A loud speaker began to bel- 
low hoarsely on the floor they were passing; its roar 
died down as they left the floor behind, but was taken up 
by another on the floor below. 

“The guard has found Sentier,” whispered Quentin. 

“and has turned in the alarm. Well, let’s show ’em 
:a scrap !” 

A new voice began in the speaker. It was crisp and 
gave orders. 

“— — all doors.” they heard as they shot past a floor. 

“ shut off the power and search all elevators ” 

on another. 

“Hm !” said Quentin as the elevator slowed down and 
they saw through the bars a group of blue uniforms 
approaching. Jack was tense for a fight. 

“Not yet !” Quentin warned him. “Remember we 
can’t fight the organization.” 

“All right!” he shouted to the approaching policemen. 
“I’ve got one of them. One of you come along. And 
get the power -back on quick and the elevator moving, so 
that I can hustle him back where he belongs.” 

The policemen saluted Quentin. One of them stepped 
in and glared at Jack. The elevator door closed. In a 
few moments the car shot upward again. 

Quentin touched the policeman with the shock-rod, and 
as he lay limp. Jack put the handcuffs on him, tied his 
feet with a strap from the policeman’s own puttees, and 
gagged him with a handkerchief. The policeman, un- 
accustomed to such rough handling, winced and shrank 
away, groaning. The elevator shot upward swiftly, 
passing floors by dozens and scores. The Euthanasia 
Chambers were left far below. On each floor were 
crowding people, clanging gongs, and bellowing speakers. 
Eventually they stopped. Outside was huge machinery, 
wheels, pulleys, motors. Above was the sky wavy glass. 
Somewhere, far away below, were footsteps pounding 
up metal stairs. They were just under the roof, a 
thousand feet above the ground, 

“Up on my shoulders !” said Jack, glancing up at the 
skylight. 

Quentin unhooked the skylight, climbed out. and 
helped Jack up after him. All about them was a sea of 
roofs, miles and miles ^of them, flat dirty, with little 
cubicles and penthouses scattered by the hundreds and 
ventilators by the thousands. Above them on its tall 
flagpole waved the black streamer, which undoubtedly 
marked the location of the Euthanasia Chambers as a 
guide for aircraft. There were other flagpoles and other 
streamers, but no more black ones. They ran. They ran 
at random, not knowing whither. 

They ran till their breath was all gone, and then sank 
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down and lay flat. Jack still trembled at the sensation 
of having crossed a bridgeway between two buildings 
and glimpsed a street a thousand feet below, a faint 
stream of blended, moving masses. Just now there was 
no one in sight. The scene was no different than when 
they had started. Only the absence of the black streamer 
made him sure that they were in a different place. 

“Bad fix,” Quentin said. “We’ll starve up here.” 

“Oh, no,” Jack replied easily. “We'll depend on the 
sun for direction, and keep going till we find an end or 
edge. We’ll find some way of getting to the ground and 
getting away.” 

“Well, you’ve got nerve, anyway. And it’s better to 
die trying than to sit here.” 

Then they noted airplanes searching round and round 
above them. They crouched down in the sliadows be- 
tween the pipes and cubicles. The planes came lower 
and closer together. 

“They got the planes out quick,” Jack observed. 

“It did, you mean. It’s all automatic. The men are 
just tools. The whole city is an electrical brain, and is 
just a subsidiary of the Washington brain ; a sort of in- 
ferior ganglion. The men could never think nor work 
that fast. The planes are now coming straight at us; 
evidently they have located us by some such methods as 
the refractograph, which by the refraction of light de- 
tects the column of carbon dioxide rising from our 
lungs, the telaud which can hear us whisper or our 
hearts beat, or the holograph which locates us by the 
heat of our bodies.” 

A plane landed on a level place a hundred yards away. 
Another and another alighted beside it. Figures poured 
out and began to close in on the two fugitives. Ahead 
of them was the edge of the building, with a sheer verti- 
cal drop of a thousand feet. There was no bridgeway, 
no door. 

“Ha!” Quentin pointed to a flagpole from which 
floated a long silver streamer. It was some sort of a 
commercial signal to aircraft. The halliards on which the 
flag hung extended down over the edge of the roof. 
“Those ropes run into a window below.” 

Figures in blue were running toward them. Jack slid 
down the rope first and disappeared. Quentin waited for 
the rope to loosen as Jack got off, uncertain as to whether 
it would hold their combined weight. But he found a 
policeman sliding down the rope after him. The police- 
man hung on tightly and moved gingerly ; Quentin looked 
up and saw his face ashy pale as it looked down at him. 
For the two of them swung out in space over a canyon 
a thousand feet deep, at the bottom of which moved 
slow streams of men and machines. A blended murmur 
came up to the two tiny men dangling high up there on 
a rope. 

The policeman was poking downward toward Quentin 
with his shock-rod. Other faces were looking down over 
the edge of the roof, tense and distorted. Jack shouted 
from below, some incoherent, encouraging thing. The 
policeman slid down faster to catch Quentin. Quentin 
jabbed viciously upwards with his shock-rod and felt it 
touch. The policeman went limp and seemed to float 
out into space. His blue body sprawled out and turned 
over and over as it fell. With deadly rapidity it grew 
smaller and contracted to a dot far down in the gloom 
below. Quentin felt himself drawn into the window and 
trembled as he sat down for an instant on the floor. 

Tack was dragging him toward a door. He could see 


the flag halliards tightening as another man started 
down. Out in the corridor they found gongs ringing 
and speakers bellowing, but no people. On all sides there 
was a roar and clatter of machinery behind closed doors. 
They opened one and dashed into a huge room full of 
big machines in rows ; steam sizzled and white linen 
flashed by. At the far end, from every machine in a 
long row came baskets piled high with clean laundry, 
and scudded along roller conveyors into openings in the 
wall. People were visible. The baskets of laundry dis- 
appearing into dark openings gave Quentin an idea. 

“Come on!” shouted Quentin. 

They ran across the room. Each seized one of the 
baskets, dumped the linen on the floor, set the basket 
back on the roller conveyor, and got into it. 

The darkness of the pit closed upon them. Machinery 
clattered and steam hissed. They bent low, not knowing 
what was above them. They felt themselves sink rapid- 
ly and again tipped level ; there were gears grinding as 
they rounded corners. There seemed no end of sinking 
down and down in the blackness. 

Finally, after a clatter of paper there came a burst of 
light. They saw clothes dumped out of baskets, wrapped 
in paper, and shot into tubes, all by machinery. They 
leaped out on the floor. Again there were no people. 
No bawling speakers. No gongs. Only the open mouths 
of pneumatic tubes, an endless row of them, each marked 
with its destination. Quentin eagerly looked for Brook- 
lyn. It took but a moment to find it. 

“All aboard for Long Island !” he shouted in glee. 

As a wrapped package came down the conveyor to- 
ward the Brooklyn tube, he rolled it off and they took its 
place. The lid popped shut on the tube, nearly rupturing 
their ear-drums, and they were plunged in darkness. 
After the first rush and swirl and roar, all was quiet for 
minutes. 

Again there was a roar and a crash and a burst of day- 
light The two fugitives jumped up and ran, knocking 
over several astonished people who were waiting for 
packages; their destination was an open door with day- 
light beyond. Out there was a row of trucks witli 
laundry packages dropping into them from overhead 
chutes. They were automatic trucks such as are used 
for making deliveries beyond the pneumatic-tube zone. 

They leaped into the foremost truck. Quentin set 
the switches on impulse for Bay Shore, because that was 
not where he wanted to go, and they both rolled bad: 
into the closed portion of the vehicle. The truck started 
slowly, gathered momentum, and automatically made its 
way out of the city. 

After fifteen minutes of eternity, they looked out. The 
truck was moving swiftly along a country road. Twi- 
light was gathering rapidly. 

“We’d better jump out and let it go on,” Quentin 
suggested. “It’s clever and powerful.” 

“What is?” asked Jack, “the Police Department?” 

“The Machine. The Government Machine in Wash- 
ington and its subsidiary portion in New York. It’s a 
big brain. The police are dumb tools.” 

They waited for the tnick to slow up around a curve, 
and jumped out. They alighted on grass. Jack rolled 
over and jumped up. Quentin found his breath gone 
and his head dizzy. He crawled unsteadily into the 
shelter of some shrubbery. In a few minutes a half- 
dozen speed-cycles on the road and planes in the air 
whizzed by, in pursuit of the laundry car. 
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‘'See how quickly it works,” Quentin said. 

“It’s uncanny to hear you talk about itl” Jack ex- 
claimed. “It’s inhuman !” 

“Next it will be flares and spotlights,” Quentin warned. 
Quentin found walking difficult and felt a terrific 
headache. He must have gotten a crack on the head when 
he fell out of the truck. Jack supported him and they 
staggered on. Ten miles ahead was tl "'r destination, 
his little country bungalow with its secret cellar. This 
was familiar terrain for Quentin, but ten miles cross- 
country in the darkness was none the less difficult. Even 
crossing a road would be dangerous. As they stumbled 
across field and through brush and timber, Quentin felt 
himself growing weaker. 

It was not long before the lights appeared. Ahead 
of them, to the right, the country was lighted as bright 
as day. 

“They’re headed wrong,” Quentin chuckled as he 
staggered desperately along. “We’re going to the left 
al right angles to them.” 

Quentin did not recollect the rest of the night very 
clearly. Jack’s strong shoulders were a comfort without 
which he could not have gone a mile. His head cleared 
up now and then in flashes to answer Jack’s questions, 
and again he would relapse into a half-comatose state 
in which he walked. The guiding of the way depended 
on him. 

“No rest from the Machine,” went round and round 
in his head. “On all sides of us, thousands, millions of 
tentacles are squirming to close in on us, day and night. 
Soon my buzzing brain will give out. Then the Machine 
will reach out and pick us up. The Macliine ought to be 
destroyed ! 

“But that is treason,” leaped through his brain in a 
sudden shock. “How do I dare even think such treason? 
Because my head sings from the bump it got, I suppose. 
But suppose Jack thought that. That would not be 
treason. And Jack has physical courage to do things, 
even to destroy the machine. It would be easy to do: 
just that one square building. Wreck that, and the 
Government Machine is dead. Jack would dare it if I 
told him. 

“But I can’t make myself tell him. It is treason. 
Even to think it is treason. Why can’t he see it himself ? 
I keep giving him hint s ■” 

Jack kept continuously interrupting him with ques- 
tions. 

“How can they make it so much like daylight over 
there ?” 

Quentin hoped in a dazed way that his explanation 
of the thousand-foot flare circles that eliminated shadows, 
was correct. Then again he trudged on in his sleep, till 
he was roused by Jack’s. 

“How do we get across?” 

He came wide awake for a moment. In front was a 
twenty-foot wall, 

“The Long Island Transformer Depot. We’U have 
to go around. To the left. That was a bad crack on my 
head. I’ve got to rest.” 

Jack had to lift him and drag him a few feet before 
his legs got to swinging again. Then again came Jack’s 
demand for a key. 

“Got to move,” Jack said. “Jhe lights are starting 
this way.” 

“Here we are!” Quentin shouted as he came to again. 
He unlocked the door to the little bungalow. They 


found themselves in a small hallway from which steps 
led down to the spacious underground shop. 

Jack gasped in amazement at it. 

“I understood you to say,” he exclaimed, “that you 
did this secretly and alone. Why, digging this cave 
would take years of time.” 

Quentin was nodding drowsily again. 

“Power is cheap,” he said. “See there.” 

There was a heap of cartridge-like things. 

“I dug out this place with those. Screw a red one to a 
blue one and drop them. It is a slow explosion. No 
noise. But in a few moments everything, iron, rock, 
everything is a loose, fluffy powder. I swept it out. And 
now I’ve got to sleep. My head hurts.” 

CHAPTER IV 

O UENTIN awoke to the humming of smooth, 
well-adjusted machinery. Bright sunlight shone 
full upon him. He lay and rested, and was. con- 
scious of a headache. There was a painful lump on 
his occiput. He studied the strange place about him. 

Finally he realized that it was the cabin of his own 
secret plane. He sat up. Down below was blue water, 
and to the left a beautiful laCy shore and blue mountains. 
In front of him was Jack, peering ahead. As Jack heard 
a stir behind him, he sat up ; his face lighted up to see 
Quentin awake. 

“Where are we?” Quentin asked. 

"I’m no geographer,” Jack said, “but it must be the 
Mediterranean.” 

“See!” continued the boy. “We got away from ’em? 
Or from It, as you say.” He grinned as though on a 
schoolboy lark. 

Quentin shook his head gloomily. 

“We’re not out of it yet. Sooner or later it will get 
us— anywhere on this earth. My big hope is that I 
might see Martha first.” 

He sat, sunk in gloomy thoughts. Jack grinned hap- 
pily. He seemed to be a creature that responded to the 
happy stimuli of the present, and forgot that there was 
a future. 

“You need some breakfast, sir,” he said. “Then.you’ll 
feel better.” 

Quentin ate and then lay down and slept again. After 
he awoke, he spent many hours searching the sky around 
him and the fleeting ground below. It was acute tor- 
ture to feel that every moment a swarm of planes would 
swoop down on them. Every dot in the blue caused him 
to peer intently and with beating heart and clutching 
hands, t: uil it was passed by safely. But it began to 
look hopeful as they passed over Asia Minor and into 
India, without any sign of pursuit or interference. He 
permitted pleasant thoughts of Martha to flow through 
his mind. 

Above northern India he became alert. Eagerly he 
watched the Himalayas fall behind. The machine needed 
only an occasional touch for guidance. A shout from 
Jack called his attention to the green levels of Demo- 
cratia. Slowly its woods and mountains separated them- 
selves from the blue haze. Then they crossed its edge. 
They headed toward the capital. 

Quentin’s heart pounded. He was now confident that 
no matter what happened eventually, he would see 
Martha first. Up to the present time he had been racked 
with uncertainty. Her image rose up before his eyes. 
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and his veins tingled and his breath came short with an- 
ticipation. 

The radio of Quentin’s plane could not tune in with 
the inferior ones of Democratia; none of his messages 
got through. Therefore, no one awaited them at the 
landing-field. But, after telephoning and driving in a 
car, they were eventually at the house of Jack’s father, 
and Quentin and Martha were in each other’s arms. 
And after that, the four of them were gravely discuss- 
ing the future. 

“There is no hope,” Quentin said. “The Government 
considers that it owns the Earth. It has pronounced 
sentence and nothing on earth can prevent its being car- 
ried out.” 

“How do you suppose they will do it?” asked Quen- 
tin’s host; “Explosives?” 

“Hardly explosives,” considered Quentin. “Gas prob- 
ably. Gas bombs from planes. Electric charges and 
disease bacilli are possible, but the one Is unnecessarily 
expensive and the other unnecessarily brutal. The 
Government Machine is inexorable; but it will do noth- 
ing unnecessary. It is hard for you to realize the abso- 
lutely perfect, impersonal logic of the Machine. My 
guess is gas, some swift, painless gas.” 

“Perhaps,” Jack said, “they will shout us to death 
with those shriekers they had on all their floors.” 

“Now, Jack !” Martha protested, in tears. She clung 
to Quentin. “But it’s just like you, being silly, even in 
the face of death.” 

“What I ought to do,” Jack bantered, swelling up his 
biceps, “is to punch the face of death right in the nose.” 
Jack loved his sister and was doing his best to cheer her 
up in his clumsy wzy. 

Then they discussed whether or not an alarm ought to 
be spread among the people of Democratia. Quentin’s 
host was in a responsible government position and had 
authority to decide. 

“What would be the use?” Quentin asked. “No de- 
fense is possible. No escape is possible. There would 
only be panic and riots and needless suffering. It is most 
merciful to let it come as a comi>lete surprise.” 

“We’ll carry the burden, then.” 

Quentin and Martha spent most of the day clinging 
close together. There was no sleep for them nor for her; 
father that night. 

“Isn’t it terrible!” Martha exclaimed, “to see that 
young animal. Jack, sleep soundly in spite of all this? 
Hasn’t he any feelings? We may never see the morning 
light again.” 

But morning dawned bright and clear upon the smiling 
land. It was torture to the three people who anxiously 
scanned the sky. Jack went out to play golf and the 
rest of the nation went about its business. 

In the middle of the forenoon four planes appeared 
in the southern sky. Shortly afterwards Jack came in, 
much interested in them, but showing no fear. He was 
certainly a primitive creature. 

The planes came straight toward the city, and the three 
Vv-atchers prepared to die ; and bade goodbye to each other 


and to Jack, who by this time had grown serious and 
looked worried. 

Quentin was almost breathless when the planes set- 
tled hesitatingly on the landing-field. An emergency 
car hurried him and his companion out there. There, 
in a circle between the four planes, were a dozen people, 
most of whom Quentin recognized as prominent figures 
in New York life. But they looked pale and crushed; 
they looked about furtively and helplessly. Despair 
showed in their attitudes and in their silence. They 
livened up a little when they saw Quentin approaching. 
He looked at them in amazement and waited for them 
to speak. 

‘ “We’ve come to ask for help,” one of them said. 
“Will you help us?” 

Again Quentin could not find words. 

“The world is in chao.s,” the man said. “Disorder. 
Starvation. Disease. People are dying by millions. 
Trampling, exposure, suicide^no one knows What to 
do.” 

“What in the world has happened?” Quentin managed 
to gasp. 

“An explosion,” the man answered. “The key parts 
of the Government Machine are totally destroyed. No 
one knows how to repair it. The world is disorganized.” 

Quentin stared blankly. 

“We thought perhaps you li^d done it,” the man con- 
tinued. “We knew of your daring escape ” 

Quentin silently shook his head. Then he got a sud- 
den idea. 

“Jack!” he said sharply, turning toward that young 
man. “You rascal ” 

Jack sheepishly came out from behind his sister. 

“What do you know about this ?” Quentin demanded. 

“Well,” Jack stammered. “You were so positive that 
inhuman thing would catch us sooner or later — I didn’t 
want to take any chances. It wanted to kill all of our 
people. And you were knocked out with a bump on your 
head 

“The red and blue cartridges looked interesting. I 
tried a pair out on a couple of police cycles that were 
snooping around outside the house. It wiped them out. 

“So I rolled you into the plane, blew the doors open, 
shoveled in the cartridges, and headed for Washington. 
I spent that trip screwing together as many as I could. 
Then I spilled a couple of hatfuls on the Government 
Building, and waited only long enough to see the cor- 
ners begin to crumple. Then I lit out, straight up in 
the air. There were too many planes around ” 

The rest was smothered in his sister’s hug. His father 
had an arm about his shoulders. Quentin slapped him 
on the back. 

The spokesman again approached Quentin. 

“Will you and these people help us?” 

“We will,” Martha’s father said. 

“We’ll reorganize the world,” said Quentin. 

“As a democracy,” Jack added. 

“And you, Jack,” Quentin said, “will do a whale of a 
big share of the job. We need guys like you.” 


The End 
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CHAPTER I 
A New Puzzle 

OOD afternoon,” said the pleasant voice 
of the telephone girl. "This is the Pryor 
Merchandising Bureau.” 

"Is Mr. Pryor there? If he is, tell him 
that Detective Lieutenant Spangler is calb 

ing him.” 

A moment later, Justin Pryor, known among his busi- 
ness acquaintances as "The Master of Mystery,” picked 
up the receiver. 

"Good afternoon, Lieutenant. This is Pryor talking.” 

"Oh, hello, Mr. Pryor. I think I have a case for you 
if you care to take it.” 

"A case?” Pryor questioned. "What sort of case?” 

"Another murder case. At least it looks like murder 
— wholesale murder — five murders to be exact.” 

"But my dear Lieutenant, you must be laboring under 
a misapprehension. I’m not a detective — or at least I’m 
not a detective of crime. I’m a business counsellor. 
Crime is entirely out of my line.” 

"Maybe crime is out of your line, Air. Pryor, but for 
an amateur you certainly did a good job of solving that 
Steele murder. Thr system you use in your business 
seems to work just as well in solving crimes and it hap- 
pens that these particular crimes are right down your 
alley.” 

"Just what do you mean by that, if I may ask?’^ 

“These murders — if they are' murders — must have 
been committed by someone who knew a lot about 
science. Whoever did it is altogether too clever for the 
police and detective departments. Pm not worried be- 
cause it doesn’t happen to come in my territory. But if 
I had the job of tracking the murderer, I’d have to ad- 
mit that I was licked before I even got started.” 


"I see.” Pryor responded. "Sorry I can’t help. 
Goodbye.” 

"Just a minute,” Spangler yelled. "Please don’t hang 
up on me yet. I’ve been told that you’d rather work 
out a hard problem than eat or sleep. Isn’t that right?” 

"I am rather fond of puzzles,” Pryor admitted. 

"Then you’ll get a kick out of this one. To me it looks 
like the greatest puzzle in the history of crime.” 

"You don’t say so!” There was no mistaking the 
tense eagerness in Pryor’s voice as he uttered these 
words. "Tell me about it.” 

"During the past month, five men have died.” 

"Nothing unusual about that.” 

"I know. The unusual part of it is that they all died 
of sunstroke.” 

"I thought you said they were murdered.” 

"That was just a case of repeating somebody else’s 
opinion. I know very little about it myself. But there 
is a man in my office right now who seems to know a 
lot about it. His name is James Strickland. The five 
men who were killed were close friends of his. All of 
them, including Strickland, got mixed up in a scandal 
some time ago and he thinks that the deaths of his five 
friends were brought about by some revengeful person 
connected with this scandal. After what happened to 
his pals, Strickland doesn’t feel so safe himself. He has 
plenty of dough and he is willing to pay you a sub- 
stantial fee for handling the case,” 

"From what you say, Strickland needs a body-guard 
more than he does a business counsellor,” Pryor sug- 
gested. 

"He has a body-guard. But gunmen can’t very well 
protect him against sunstroke. That’s why he needs a 
scientist. And I don’t know of anyone who could do 
the job like you can. Strickland came to r, e for advice. 
I told him about you and he wants to meet you. Can 
I send him over to your office right now?” 
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an ordinary hypodermic syringe,” he 
exyiuvfted, ”I inject a small quantity of the 
solution into the blood stream of the mouse 
. . . notice what happens when I place it 
in the sunlight.” 
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“Oh, I suppose so. I’m dreadfully busy today but, 
after all, really good puzzles are rare you know.” 

From the instant Strickland stepped into his office, 
Pryor took a violent dislike to him. The man was 
coarse and heavy-set. His breath reeked of liquor. On 
his fat, sensual countenance were engraved the hiero- 
glyphics which told to the student of physiognomy a 
story of vice and depravity. 

"So this is Mr. Pryor, the great scientist,” he said in 
a husky voice as he extended a flabby hand. 

It reminded Pryor of a jelly fish, that hand, and he 
dropped it with an ill-concealed shiver of disgust. 

“I’m not exactly a scientist,” Pryor corrected him. 
“My work is in diagnosing and prescribing for sick 
businesses.” 

“That’s one thing I don’t exactly savvy. I see by the 
sign on your door that you call yourself a business coun- 
sellor. What does that mean ? Is your job to tell a firm 
how to run the business?” 

“Not exactly. Usually my work concerns only some 
specific problem of manufacture or marketing.” 

“I still don’t get you.” 

"Perhaps an illustration will make it clear. Here’s 
a typical case : One of my clients manufactures an ant 
exterminator. Preparations of this sort must contain 
poisons which are deadly to human beings and pets. 
Most of them are sweet in taste. There have been a 
number of cases of valuable dogs and even of children 
who ha\-e been killed by eating ant exterminators. 

“My client, the Marvel Company, got around this 
objection by making their exterminator in the form of 
gelatin. This is packed in small, sealed tin cans. The 
user simply punches four holes near the top of the can 
>vith a nail, through which the ants can crawl to get 
the sweetened, poisoned gelatin. Since the cans are 
sealed and the contents cannot be poured or shaken 
through the small holes, there is no danger of children 
or animals eating it.” 

“Sure, I know about that dope,” Strickland assured 
him. “I’ve used it myself. But where do you come in 
on this racket?” 

“I was called in when they began to have trouble. 
Repeated tests showed that the preparation retained its 
efficacy indefinitely in some localities, while in other 
places the ants refused to go near the cans. The Marvel 
people were at their wit’s ends to explain this mystery 
and meanwhile they lost a lot of business. Dealers who 
had been boosters when the product was first introduced, 
refused to restock it, and it looked as though the com- 
pany would have to go out of business. As a last re- 
course, they called me in.” 

“And what did you do about it?” 

"I secured one of the cans which had been shunned 
by the ants, opened it with a can opener and made a 
microscopic examination of its contents. I discovered 
that a tiny mold had formed over the surface of the 
gelatin. It was indiscernible to the naked human eye. 
but amply sufficient to make the material unpalatable 
to the ants. All I had to do then was to discover a pre- 
servative that would prevent the formation of that mofd 
on the gelatin and the problem was solved. The Marvel 
people were glad to pay me several thousand dollars for 
my services.” * 

“That was pretty soft for you, Mr. Pryor,” Strick- 
. land said. "And, speaking of fees, how much will you 
charge me to handle this case of mine?” 


“I’m not so sure I want to handle it,” Pryor told him. 
“Is that so?” Strickland snarled. “Well, let me tell 
you something, !Mr. Business Counsellor. If you know 
what’s good for you, you’ll take my case whether you 
feel like it or not. Get me?” 

"I can’t say that I do ‘get’ you,” said Pryor calmly. 
“And, if you will pardon my saying so, I don’t exactly 
like your attitude. And now, since I happen to be very 
busy, I trust that you will excuse me.” 

He stepped to the door, opened it and stood there wait- 
ing for the other man to depart. 

CHAPTER II 

A Sordid Story 

S TRICKLAND made no effort to leave his seat. But 
his face lost its hateful, threatening lines and as- 
sumed what he meant to be an expression of 
friendly good nature. Piyor’s eyes saw only a fatuous, 
egotistical leer. 

“Aw, don’t get sore, Mr. Pryor,” the visitor whined. 
"I was only fooling. I didn’t mean no offense. This 
thing has got m\' goat. Can’t help being jumpy and 
quick on the trigger. According to what Spangler said, 
you are about the only man in California that can help 
me. I need help bad, I do. Won’t you please listen to 
me ?” 

“As long as you keep that attitude, I shall be glad fo 
listen to you,” Pryor said graciously. “But I must ask 
you to be brief. I am extremely busy and I cannot 
promise to take your case unless — ” 

"Unless what?” Strickland demanded. “If it’s 
money — ” 

“Financial remuneration is the least consideration for 
me,” the business counsellor interrupted him. “There 
is only one thing that might induce me to handle your 
work.” 

“And what is that?” 

“If, as Lieutenant Spangler hinted, this case is a real 
puzzle — one that is supremely diffiailt to solve — I may 
consider handling it.” 

With eyebrows arching, Strickland’s face assumed a 
ludicrous expression of amazement. “You’re a kind of 
a puzzle yourself, Mr. Pryor,” he remarked. “Here 
you have a chance to make a lot of jack and you want 
to spend your time working conundrums. And you call 
yourself a business man.” 

“But you seem to forget that you are asking me to do 
something that is outside my regular business. With 
me. investigating crime is not a vocation, but a recre- 
ation. If I can’t enjoy it, I intend to keep scrupulously 
away from it. Suppose you tell me your story as con- 
cisely as possible. It won’t take me long to decide 
whether I wish to investigate it further.” 

“O. K., Mr. Pryor. I may as well tell you that I am a 
saloon keeper.” 

"A saloon keeper ?” Pryor doubted. “I suppose you 
mean that you operate a speakeasy.” 

“Saloon is the right word for it. My business is 
strictly legal and legitimate. You see. it is located in 
Elsonado, just across the border in Old Mexico. 

“That will give you a line on the whole works. Of 
course you remember the Whipple case. The news- 
papers were full with it about a year and a half ago.” 
“I have only a very dim recollection of the story. 
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Vou see I very seldom read news articles about crimes. 
The headlines are about all I have time for. Please 
enlighten me.” 

“Whipple was a typical tourist. Came to California 
from Iowa. Brought his daughter along. She was 
supposed to be seventeen. I think that was a lie, myself. 
To me she looked old enough to vote.” 

“You saw her then ?” 

“Sure I did. She was hanging around my saloon for 
nearly an hour. Didn't drink anything but soda pop, 
though. Funny, ain’t it, about these Eastern tourists? 
Back in Iowa they wouldn’t think of going near a place 
where folks was drinking liquor. They wouldn’t even 
play penny ante for money. But when they come out 
here on a vacation they get a big kick out of going 
into a real saloon, putting their feet on the brass rail, 
and risking their quarters in the slot machines.” 

“That’s understandable,” Pryor interposed. “And 
what happened to the Whipple girl ?” 

“She got separated from her old man. Some say she 
ditched him on purpose. Others claim that somebody 
put knock-out drops in her soda pop. Take your choice.” 

“What is your version of the incident, Mr. Strick- 
land?’’ 

“I don’t pretend to know nothing about it. I’m just 
telling you what the papers said. Whipple hunted his 
daughter Ruth all over Elsonado. He didn't find her 
until two days later. You can easily imagine what she 
looked like and the story she told the old man.” 

“Yes,” Pryor agreed. “That I can easily imagine. 
And after that?” 

“Whipple took Ruth to Los Angeles. He was either 
screwey or else he had a funny twist in his make-up. 
Vou remember what he done, don’t you? He rented an 
apartment. Next day they found Whipple and his 
daughter dead in the room with the gas turned on. 
From the position of the bodies it looked like the girl 
knew what was going to happen and lay down on the bed 
of her own free will. A note was found signed by 
WTiippIe. It said that he couldn't stand the disgrace 
and that he had decided to end it all. That's W'hat started 
the big buzz in the newspapers.” 

“I see. And by ‘big buzz’ I suppose you mean that 
there was an investigation.” 

“I'll say there was an investigation. A couple of guys 
that had it in for me squealed to the reporters. They 
claimed that I engineered the whole rotten mess. Two 
guys that worked for me and three that were connected 
with a joint three blocks away from my place were 
accused of doing all the dirty work. The newspapers 
sure made the most of it; They tried to get the police 
of Elsonado to pinch us, but the bulls knew better than 
to do that. Then the story went out that I had the police 
fixed. Finally somebody brought pressure to bear 
through Washington and the six of us was indicted. We 
was tried but the jury acquitted us in short order, of 
course.” 

“As I remember it,” Pryor interposed, “the acquittal 
was due partly to the fact that the leading witness for 
the prosecution failed to appear at the trial. A few 
weeks later the reason for his absence was made clear. 
His body was found out in the desert, riddled with 
bullets. How do you account for that?” 

“You seem to know something about the Whipple 
case after all,” Strickland grinned. 

“About that part of it, yes. It is incidents like that 


which interest me most. No doubt you can explain why 
this witness was killed.” 

“I don't know nothing about it personally, if that’s 
what you are driving at. He just got what often hap- 
pens to a guy that don’t know enough to keep his mouth 
shut.” 

“I see. And after the trial and acquittal — what hap- 
pened then?” 

“Nothing happened for several mon'.hs. Then Torrez 
was killed.” 

“Torrez? He was the proprietor of that other estab- 
lishment you referred to, was he not ?” 

“Yep. He ran the dive where the Whipple girl 
finally landed.” 

“How was he killed ?” 

“The coroner said he died by sunstroke. But I hap- 
pen to know that he was poisoned.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Because every one of the guys that was mixed up in 
the case except me died the same way.” 

“Of sunstroke, you mean?” 

“Of what the coroner called sunstroke.” 

“But isn’t it possible that they all did die of sun- 
stroke ?” 

“Maybe it is possible. But it sure looked phoney to 
me. I’ll leave it to you. You’ve been in California for 
several years, haven’t you?” 

“Twelve years, to be exact.” 

“All right. And during those twelve years how many 
times have you heard about anybody dying in California 
of sunstroke?” 

“Now that you mention it, I can’t remember a single 
case of sunstroke that resulted fatally.” 

“Neither could anybody else — until four of these birds 
was killed in a row — one right after the other. And tlie 
funny part of it was that on the days they died, the sun 
wasn’t especially strong either. Doesn’t that sound 
fishy to you?” 

“It does look like a mystery. I understood you to say 
that these five men were all closely associated with each 
other. That suggests a contagion of some sort. Perhaps 
it was some rare disease which was not understood by 
the coroners who officiated at the inquest, and which 
was transmitted from one of these men to the others.” 

“I thought of that, too. But it don’t hold water. 
You see it happens that, excepting for one guy named 
Marvido, the others wasn’t within a hundred miles of 
Torres or of each other for at least two months before 
they died. On the other hand there was hundreds of 
other people who came in close contact with these men 
every day and none of them died of sunstroke or any- 
thing else. How would you explain that?” 

“I'm not trying to explain anything yet. I’m merely 
seeking information,” Pryor told him. 

“Well, I guess you got most of the dope now. Any- 
thing else you want to know ?” 

“I suppose I may as well ask a few conventional 
questions — the kind a professional detective would ask 
under the circumstances.” 

“O. K. Shoot !” . 

.“Assuming that these five men were poisoned, have 
you any reason to suspect any particular individual of 
administering the poison?” 

“I don’t quite get you.” 

“Let me put it this way : Do you know of anyone who 
would be impelled to avenge the death of the Whipples?” - 
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■‘I guess there were thousands of people that were 
sore about it.” 

“Naturally. Almost any upright person would be 
righteously indignant under the circumstances. But it 
is hard to believe that such a person would go to the 
extent of committing murder unless he happened to be a 
relative or close friend of the wronged girl. Murder 
is a pretty risky business. Do you know of anyone who 
would be likely to take that risk ?” 

“Damned if I do. So far as I know, the Whipples 
didn’t have any relatives or close friends in California.” 

“I see. And about the localities of these five deaths — 
did they all happen in the same place?” 

“No. They happened in five different places. Torrez 
died on the beach at Coronado. Marvido dropped dead 
in Elsonado. Muller was at Long Beach when he got 
his. Smith w'ent to Frisco a few months after the trial 
and Mendez was killed some place in Texas.” 

“How do you know they all died of sunstroke?” 

“After what happened to Torrez and Marvido, I 
thought things looked kind of fishy, so I took the trouble 
to keep tabs on the other three.” 

“I see. And I presume that -your interest in this 
case is due to the fact that these five men were all 
friends of yours.” 

“Hell no. Except for Torrez, they were just a bunch 
of bums. Two of them worked for me. Smith was a 
bartender and Mendez cleaned out the spittoons and did 
all the other dirty work around the saloon.” 

“Nevertheless you are willing to spend money in the 
hope of apprehending the person whom you think re- 
sponsible for their deaths.” 

“I don’t give a damn about them, if that’s what you 
mean. All I’m interested in is myself. If this is a 
frame-up, as I think it is, I may be the next one to be 
put on the spot. What I want to do is beat the killer to 
the draw. I’m depending on you to nab this bird before 
he has a chance to get me. Understand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“O. K. Glad that’s settled. Now how much dough 
do you want in advance ?” Strickland took out his check 
book, unscrewed the cap of his fountain pen and waited 
for Pryor to name a retainer fee. 

“Never mind the money question, now, ^Ir. Strick- 
land,” Pryor told him. “I won’t be able to start on your 
case for several days anyway. I’m right in the midst of 
a problem now and I make it a rule never to start on a 
new puzzle until I have solved the one on hand.” 

“The Hell you say,” Strickland swore. “Don’t you 
realize that this is a matter of life and death ? While 
we’re waiting for you to work out your riddles, this 
guy may croak me.” 

“If you follow my instructions, I don’t think you need 
to fear anything of that sort. The history of crime in- 
dicates that after a criminal has succeeded in accom- 
plishing his purpose once, he almost invariably uses 
identically the same method in carrying out subsequent 
crimes. Scotland Yard has built up a complete sys- 
tem of crime detection based on this well-established 
principle. They call it the “M. O. System” which is 
an abbreviation for “modus operandi.” From what you 
have told me, there can be little doubt that, if this sup- 
posed murderer attempts to do away with you, he will 
use sunlight as his chief weapon. It ought to be pos- 
sible for you to protect yourself, by avoiding the direct 
rays of the sun. I suggest that you wear black gloves 


on your hands and that you shade your face and neck 
with a broad brimmed hat. Under no circumstance.^ 
must you expose any part of your skin to direct sun- 
light. Do you understand?” 

“Sure. That sounds like good advice.' I believe I’ll 
do it. And when will you be able to start work trailing 
the killer?” 

“That’s hard to say. It all depends on the progress 
I make on my present task. It may be a few hours 
and it may be weeks. However, I have reason to hope 
that I shall find the solution within the next few days. 
As soon as that happens, I shall get in touch with you. 
Please leave your phone number with my secretary as 
you pass out.” 

CHAPTER III 

An Ominous Warning 

O N the following morning Pryor’s office saw hint 
not. He was out visiting garages, talking to 
service station attendants and interviewing car 
owners in an endeavor to ascertain the reasons why the 
sale of a certain brand of automobile polish had fallen 
off at a rate that had seriously alarmed its manufac- 
turers. 

When, at about four-thirty in the afternoon, he fi- 
nally made his appearance, his secretary. Miss Field, 
greeted him with, “Mr. Strickland has been tr3'ing to 
get you all day. When I told him I didn’t expect you in 
until late he became quite frantic. He asked me to be 
sure and have you phone him the moment you arrived. 
Shall I call him now?” 

“No,” the Master of Mystery said bluntly. “He has 
no business to take up my time now. I made it clear to 
him that I would not start on his case until I have fin- 
ished the Crystalac investigation.” 

“He said he’d call again. If he does, what shall I 
tell him?” 

“Oh, I suppose I may as well talk to him.” 

Ten minutes later, the phone rang and Miss Field 
notified her employer that Mr. Strickland was on the 
line. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Strickland,” Pryor greeted him. 
“W’hat can I do for you?” 

“I must see you at once, Mr. Pryor. Can you come 
out to my house right away?” 

“I’m afraid that will be impossible. As I told you 
yesterday — ” 

“Never mind what you told me yesterday. Something 
has happened — something that scared the pants off me. 
Won’t you please help me ?” • Even over the phone the 
note of terror in his voice was plainly noticeable. 

“Sorry, Mr. Strickland, but I am under contract with 
one of my regular clients. I have definitely promised — ” 
“To hell with j’oiir promise! Can’t you understan<l 
that my life is in danger? Don’t that mean nothing to 
you ?” 

Pryor wanted to tell him that it didn’t mean a thing, 
but he relented and answered, “Why, of course. But 
can't you tell me over the phone what happened?” 

“I don’t like to. I’m scared somebody will hear me 
and I don’t want my daughter to worry. But if you 
can’t come out, let me tell you this much: I got a letter 
today, do you understand — a letter that was mailed 
yesterday from Mexico. The Elsonado postmark is on 
the envelope.” 
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“You opened it, of course.” 

“Sure I opened it. That’s why I’m scared. It was a 
letter. And it proves that there ain’t no bunk about 
those five other guys getting murdered.” 

“Were they mentioned in the letter?” 

“Not by name. Can’t you come out this evening and 
give it the once over?” 

“I’m afraid not. I suggest that you get in touch with 
Lieutenant Spangler or somebody in the police depart- 
ment. If the letter threatens you, it is a matter for the 
police. I think you understand, do you not, that I am 
neither a police officer nor a detective.” 

“But ain’t you going to do something about it?” 
“Not until I am ready to see the whole matter througli 
to the finish. Why don’t you call the Lieutenant ? I 
am sure he will be glad to help you. In a matter of this 
sort he can help you far more than I can.” 

“All right! All right! I guess you’re not worried 
over what happens to me.” 

“To be brutally frank. I don’t see why I should worry 
about you, Mr. Strickland. As I told you before, I shall 
let you know when I am ready. Goodbye.” And he 
hung up the phone. 

Half an hour later, when he was just about to leave 
his office, the telephone rang again. This time it was 
Spangler. 

“Excuse me for calling you, Mr. Pryor,” the detective 
began, “but this Strickland case looks mighty serious. 
I understand that he told you all about the letter he 
received.” 

“Not all about it. I am very busy. I have made a 
contract with one of my clients w’hich requires me to de- 
vote all my attention to his problem until I have solved 
it. This I tried to explain to Strickland, but he refused 
to listen. I advised him to get in touch with you. Ap- 
parently he took my suggestion. For my part. I am not 
interested at present, and for that reason I did not ask 
for any details concerning this letter.” 

“I’ve seen it,” Spangler told him. “It virtually amounts 
to a threat against Strickland’s life.” 

“You don't say.” 

'T sure do. Want me to read it to you?” 

“Please do.” 

This is the message which Spangler read over the 
phone : 

“My dear ^Ir. Strickland: 

“You are number six. As you undoubtedly know, 
the other five have already been executed for their 
crimes. For cogent reasons you have been saved 
until last. You are also being accorded privileges 
which none of the others received — you are being 
warned in advance to prepare for death. By the 
time you receive this, it will be too late for you or 
anyone else to do anything to save you. Right now 
you are in the death cell, aw-aiting the hour of your 
execution, which is not far distant. Remprse or re- 
pentance could hardly be expected of a man like you, 
but if you have anything important to accomplish 
before you die, you had better do it at once. 

The Avenger.” 

When he had finished reading, Spangler remarked: 
“That’s what the letter says. What do you make of 
it?” 

“Would you mind reading the third sentence again?” 
“Glad to. Here it is : ‘For cogent reasons — ’ ” 


“That’s all I wanted to hear,” Pryor interrupted. 
“That seems to corroborate my theory.” 

“What is your theory?” 

“That the person behind this plot must be well edu- 
cated. That would seem to be verified by the use of the 
word ‘cogent,’ which is rather unusual in the ordinary 
vocabulary.” 

“I’ll say it is unusual. What in the dickens does it 
mean anyway?” 

“The meaning of the word doesn't matter. The, fact 
that the word was used at all is the significant consider- 
ation.” 

“I’ll take your word for it. And what would you ad- 
vise us to do next?” 

“The answer to that is obvious, as you of course know. 
Lieutenant. Find the author of that letter and you will 
probably find the murderer. That is, unless the letter 
is only the work of a crank.” 

“Doesn’t look like that to me,” Spangler assured him. 
“I’ve seen lots of crank letters, but this one is alto- 
gether different. It’s too damn serious, and the man 
who wrote it seems to know more than any crank would 
be likely to know.” 

“In that case it will undoubtedly be advisable to find 
out who wrote the letter. That is a matter which you and 
your assistants can take care of as well as anybody I 
know.” 

“Thanks for the grapefruit, Mr. Pryor, but in this 
case I’m afraid I’m running into a lot of grief. The 
letter was postmarked Elsonado. It was mailed on 
December 24. There were thousands of visitors in 
Elsonado that day so it would be like hunting for a 
needle in a haystack to try to find out who mailed that 
letter. It looks like a blind. If the man who wrote it 
really intends to carry out his threat he must be in Los 
Angeles right now.” 

“How about the paper and envelope?” Pryor asked. 
“Any possibility of tracing them?” 

“The envelope is very ordinary — the kind that can be 
bought at any stationery store. The paper is odd, 
though. So is the way the message is printed on it.” 

“In what way is the paper odd?” 

“It’s like a blue print, only the lettering isn’t white; 
it’s a greenish blue, almost as dark as the paper itselL' 'I 
can just barely read it.” 

“From what you say, it looks like it is a blue print — 
probably one that hasn’t been fixed. If that’s the case 
it will soon fade out. Have you had a photostat made 
of it.” 

“Not yet, but I’m going to have that done right away. 
Do you know any way I can stop the letters from fading 
out ?” 

“If it is an ordinary blue print, all you need to do is 
to soak it for half an hour in running water. I wouldn’t 
advise you to do that, though. It looks as if the man 
who sent the letter planned it very carefully so that the 
evidence would be destroyed. If that’s the case, the 
likelihood is that he has thought of the common methods 
of handling paper like that and has provided for all 
probable contingencies.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of myself. Gosh, Mr. Pryor, 
I wish you would sit in here with me.” 

“I’d like to very much, but I’m afraid that will be 
impossible until after I have finished the task on which 
I am now working. Nevertheless, if you wish me to 
make a suggestion, I can tell you in a few words what I 
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would do under the circumstances as I understand them.” 
“I wisii you would do that, Mr. Pryor.” 

“Very well, then. Suppose you cut off a corner of the 
paper containing a few letters of the message that do 
not affect the meaning of the message as a whole. Soak 
that piece in water and see what happens. In the mean- 
time I would keep the remainder of the sheet thor- 
oughly covered with something that is impervious to 
light and I’d arrange to have it photographed as soon 
as possible. If you find that the water treatment works 
all right with the small fragment you will still be able 
to use the same process on the rest of the message.” 

"That sounds like good advice. I’ll try it. All the 
same, I wish you could take an active hand in this case. 
Sorry to bother you when you’re so busy ; but as soon 
as you are at liberty, give me a buzz, will you.” 

“I’ll be glad to. Goodbye.” 

CHAPTER IV 

Murder Number Six 

F or two more days Pryor labored assiduously at 
the automobile polish investigation. As was the 
case with every problem he had ever tackled, suc- 
cess crowned his efforts. With an overwhelming weight 
of evidence he proved that the substantial decrease in 
the demand for Crystalac was due to an unpleasant odor 
which the product acquired after it had been exposed 
to the air for some time. Numerous experiments had 
shown that the smell had no effect on the polishing 
properties of the product but it was sufficient to make it 
undesirable to a large number of users who were other- 
wise very well satisfied with it. 

Pryor solved the problem with characteristic speed and 
simplicity. He recommended adding to the formula an 
ingredient having an agreeable odor powerful enough to 
cover up the unpleasant smell. A hundred samples 
of the altered product distributed to men and women 
of various types demonstrated that it was entirely 
acceptable to the public in its new form. This work 
he completed on the afternoon of December 31. The fol- 
lowing day being a holiday, he waited until the morning 
of January 2, and then, true to his promise, he in- 
structed his girl to call Strickland’s telephone number. 
There was a considerable delay before she signaled her 
employer to lift his phone. 

“Good morning. Air. Strickland,” was Pryor’s greet- 
ing. 

“This is not Air, Strickland,” the voice at the other 
end of the line said. “This is his butler speaking, Mr. 
Strickland is not able to come to the telephone.” 

A strange premonition prompted Pryor to say, “Has 
anything happened to Air. Strickland — anything serious, 
I mean?” 

“Yes, Sir. Something has happened to him. Some- 
thing serious. Something egregiously serious.” 

“Don’t tell me he is — ” He stopped with his sentence 
hanging in midair when he heard, as if in the distance, 
an excited voice say, “Give me that phone.” 

A moment later this second voice was talking direct- 
ly into the transmitter. “Who is this talking.’’ 

“This is Justin Pryor.” 

"Oh, hello, Air. Pryor!” 

“Your voice sounds like Lieutenant Spangler’s.” 
"You’re a good guesser. Spangler it is. And now see 


if you can guess why I happened to be here when you 
called up.” 

"I don't need to guess,” Pryor informed him. “You 
are there to investigate the death of James Strickland.” 

“How the devil did you know that? The butler didn’t 
tell you, did he?” 

“No. He merely told me that Air, Strickland was 
unable to come to the phone.” 

“Then how did you know he was dead?” 

“It was what you would call a ‘hunch’ — nothing more 
I assure you. I suppose it is necessary for me to ask you 
what was the cause of his death. He died of sunstroke, 
of course,” 

“Sunstroke?” Spangler exclaimed. “Say, you’re not 
trying to kid me, are you?” 

“Certainly not. Why ?” 

“Strickland was found dead in his own bathroom early 
this morning. Now how in the devil could a man die 
of sunstroke inside of a house in California, on the 
second of January, when it is cold and foggy outside? 
There’s a puzzle for you to answer, Air. Pryor.” 

“That does sound like a poser, doesn’t it? Neverthe- 
less, I shall be very much surprised if it doesn’t trans- 
pire that the circumstances attending his death were- 
identical with those of a person who has had a sunstroke. 
What do the medical people say about it?” 

“Darn little. Strickland’s daughter called in a Doctor 
Magnus, who seems to be the family physician. Strick- 
land was dead before he arrived and Alagnus admitted 
that the cause of his death puzzled him. When I told 
Alagnus about the threat that had been made against 
Strickland’s life, he asked to be excused. You under- 
stand, don’t you — he passed the buck to the coroner.*’ 

“And what was the coroner’s verdict?” 

“Hasn’t arrived yet. Expect him any minute. And, 
say, Air. Pryor, won’t you please come over here and 
give this place the once over? How are you fixed for 
time now? 

“StilLup to your ears in auto polish?” 

“I finished that assignment the day before yesterday. 
From now on my time is yours if you need me. Aly 
purpose in phoning just now was to inform Mr. Strick- 
land that I was ready to start working on his case. Too\ 
bad I was too late to help him.” 

“You’re too late to help Strickland, all right. Poor 
devil ! He sure was scared. I’ve seen a lot oi fright- 
ened people in my day but he was the worst of the 
whole bunch. Whoever did this certainly made a good 
job of punishing him.” 

"Do you think Strickland deserved what he got?” 
Pryor asked. 

"I guess he had it coming to him, all right. I wasn’t 
especially interested in Strickland’s troubles before. The 
other jobs were all done outside my jurisdiction. But 
Strickland died in Los Angeles. If it wasn’t for that 
letter it might have passed off as an accident or death 
from natural causes, but that message makes it look like 
murder. That means it’s up to me to get busy. Frankly, 
I’m up against it. This scientific stuff gets my goat. I 
hate to admit it, but it looks like I’m licked even before 
I get started. That is unless you are willing to help me. 
What do you say, Mr. Pryor? 

“Will you give me a hand? Will you sit in on this 
game with me?” 

“Will I?” Pryor answered. “Just try to keep-me out 
of it.” 
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CHAPTER V 

Where and How It Happened 

H alf an hour later, Pryor’s car was crawling up 
one of those steep, winding roads which carve 
fantastic patterns in hills north of Hollywood. 
Strickland’s home was what a Los Angeles realtor 
would call a “hillside estate.” So near perpendicular was 
the lot that even a mountain goat would have found it 
difficult to climb from one end of it to the other. The 
house itself was a charming example of the hillside type 
of architecture which is so popular in certain parts of 
California. It had a number of intriguing vinngs and ells 
and towers, with windows on five different levels. Be- 
ing familiar with dwellings of this character, Pryor 
knew that the living room would be on the top floor, 
level with the street, at the upper end of the lot. 

In response to Pryor’s ring, the door was opened by 
a maid. Almost immediately he was greeted by Lieu- 
tenant Spangler. 

“Come in, Mr. Pryor,” he called over the servant’s 
shoulder. “I’m sure glad to see you.” 

“Has the coroner arrived yet?” was Pryor’s first 
question. 

“Yes. Got here just a few minutes ago. He’s ex- 
amining the body now.” 

“Good. How long do you think it will take him to 
bring in an opinion?” 

“That’s hard to say. Maybe a few minutes — maybe 
a long time. It all depends on how things look to him. 
He may want to question the servants and the members 
of the family, in which case it may take several hours.” 

“I see. And in the meantime, suppose you tell me 
how it happened.” 

“Mrs. Strickland found the body at a’uout nine-thirty 
this morning. She and her husband occupy separate 
chambers which are connected by a bathroom and are on 
a lower floor. She told me that Strickland has been 
drinking a great deal lately. I wasn’t at all surprised 
to hear that, of course. He has always been a heavy 
drinker. On account of the extra worry he’s been 
through lately, he has probably been hitting the booze 
harder than ever. According to Mrs. Strickland’s story, 
she heard him enter the bathroom a few minutes before 
nine o'clock. She spoke to him through the door, tell- 
ing him she would wait for him in the breakfast room. 
Just before leaving her room, she heard him turn on the 
water of the shower. 

“When he failed to show up after a reasonable time, 
she returned to see what was detaining him. On enter- 
ing the bathroom she found her husband’s body lying 
senseless on the floor. When she screamed for help, 
her daughter Clara and the butler, Jackson, heard her 
and came running down the stairs. They carried Strick- 
land into his room and laid him on the bed. Clara phoned 
for Doctor Magnus. I arrived on the scene just a few 
minutes after he did. By that time Strickland was 
dead. As I told you over the phone, Doctor Magnus 
passed the buck to the coroner.” 

“How did it happen that you arrived at such an oppor- 
tune moment ?” 

“I came in answer to a phone call from Strickland.’* 
“From Strickland ?” Pryor exclaimed. “You mean 
you talked to him just a few minutes before he died ?” 
“No I didn’t talk to him. His butler, Jackson, phoned 


me and told me that Strickland wanted me to come here 
as quickly as I could.” 

“What time was that?” 

"About nine o’clock.” 

"You have questioned the butler, of course?” 

"Not yet.” 

"Have you any idea why Strickland sent for you?” 

“No,” Spangler replied. “Perhaps it had something 
to do with that note of warning he received last Fri- 
day.” 

“That reminds me. What happened to the note ? Did 
you follow my suggestion?” 

“I’ll say I did — for all the good it did me. Your 
hunch was right, all right. Whoever sent that note was 
clever — altogether too damned clever.” 

"By that I suppose you mean that the evidence has 
been destroyed.” 

“I’ll say it has. I tore off a corner of the sheet, as 
you suggested and soaked it in water. What do you sup- 
pose happened to it?” 

“Don’t tell me that the paper dissolved in the water.” 

“Not exactly. It turned black just as if it had been 
burned by a slow fire. When I took it out of the water 
it fell to pieces. How do you account for that?” 

“Don’t ask me. I’m no chemist. What happened to 
the rest of the letter.” 

“I kept it covered up like you told me to and hustled 
it to a photographer. He had to put it under a strong 
light to focus his camera on it. By the time he was 
ready to shoot it, the printing had faded and our evi- 
dence was gone.” 

“You retained a copy of the wording of course.” 

“No. I didn’t. Since I expected to get a photograph 
of it I didn’t think that was necessary.” 

“It really doesn’t matter. Fortunately you dictated 
it to me. In case you wish an exact copy of the wording 
of it, I can give it to you any time.” 

“You mean you can remember the whole thing word 
for word ?” 

“Why certainly. That’s easy, I have memorized 
passages ten times as long as that by hearing or reading 
them only once.” 

“You’ll have to show me,” Spangler doubted. 

“Very well then. Here is the message as you read it 
to me over the phone,” and Pryor repeated it verbatim. 

“That’s what it said, all right,” was Spangler’s veri- 
fication. “You sure have a wonderful memory.” 

“Nothing wonderful about it. Any one can train 
his memory. It’s like learning to play a musical instru- 
ment. All it requires is practice. And by the way. I 
don’t suppose you have had a chance to check up the 
statements made in that mysterious message.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’m referring to the fourth sentence which said, ‘You 
are being accorded a privilege which none of the others 
received — you are being warned in advance to prepare 
for death.’ Do you know whether or not that is true?” 

“I don’t get your drift yet.” 

“Then here goes another snow storm ; Have you been 
able to ascertain whether or not any of the other five 
victims of sunstroke were warned in advance of their 
impending fates?” 

“No. I haven’t had time to check on that statement. 
Frankly, I don’t see the use of doing anything of the 
sort. That’s what the letter itself said. Why should I 
doubt the truth of it?” 
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“I see no reason for doubting it myself. The sur- 
prising thing is that a man as clever as this criminal 
seems to be 'would commit such a serious blunder as to 
send a message to any of his victims. If it hadn’t been 
for this letter, everybod}'^ would have thought that Strick- 
land died a natural death and there wouldn’t have been 
any investigation. Why do you suppose this murderer 
of ours, supposedly a crafty, brainy man of science, 
made such a stupid error as that?” 

“That’s easy enough to understand. Knowing that 
Strickland was the ringleader of the bunch, he pur- 
posely saved him until last. To make his vengeance 
complete, he planned to torture his victim before he 
killed him. Fear was his strongest weapon. By men- 
tioning the fate of the other five, he made Strickland be- 
lieve every word of that message. He probably figured 
that because of his success in carrying out his plot he 
could afford to take chances, especially when he pro- 
tected himself by making sure that the evidence would 
be destroyed before it could be used to catch him.” 

"Your explanation seems plausible,” Pryor agreed. 
"Nevertheless, that scrap of paper, devilishly ingenious 
as it is, will be the death warrant of the man who 
originated it.” 

“That sounds like you feel pretty confident that you 
are going to catch the man who did this.” 

“1 not only feel confident — I feel almost certain that 
the murderer has already betrayed himself. I’ll admit 
that it is the wildest kind of a hunch but I am also 
ready to name the culprit right now.” 

“The hell you can! Who do you think did it?” 

“Jackson, the butler. If I were you I would detain 
him or at least keep a close watch on him.” 

“Nonsense. Why you don't know a thing about him. 
What in the world put that idea into your head ?” 

“Wasn’t it Jackson who answered the phone when I 
called this morning? Just before I talked to you?” 

“It probably was Jackson. What of it?” 

“While he was talking to me over the phone, he used 
an unusual word. It was ‘egregiously’.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Just this. A word like that doesn’t belong in a but- 
ler’s vocabulary. But it is the sort of word that might 
be used casually by a well-educated man — for instance 
by a scientist who had decided to commit a series of 
murders. Remember what I said about the other word 
‘cogent’.” 

"I’m afraid that evidence is mighty thin, Mr. Pryor. 
You can’t expect me to arrest a man for murder just 
because he uses a hifaluting word.” 

“Certainly not. I didn’t mean for you to charge him 
with murder — at least not until we can collect some real 
evidence against him. My only reason for mentioning 
the matter now is so that you can prevent him from 
making what you call a ‘getaway’.” 

“Personally I think you are barking up the wrong 
tree. But even if you are right, you’re a hell of a de- 
tective to spring anything like this before you even get 
started. Don’t you know that a detective is supposed 
to keep everybody in suspense? He’s supposed to hold 
back the name of the criminal until the very last thing, 
after everybody else has been suspected.” 

“My dear lieutenant,” Pryor smiled. “As I have told 
you repeatedly, I am not a detective, I am a business 
counsellor. As I analyze this case, the real problem is 
not 2 vho committed the crime.” 


Spangler started to dispute this but Pryor went on, 
“Please don’t misunderstand me. I realize, of course, 
that we must discover the identity of the murderer. But 
our first job is to find out zvhy the crime was committed 
and how it was committed. Unless I am very much 
mistaken the answers to those two questions will also in- 
clude the name of the person who did it. Do I make 
myself clear?” 

“I suppose so. But ” he hesitated and Pryor con- 

tinued : 

“I don’t suppose you have any objection to my in- 
terrogating Jackson.” 

“Certainly not. Interrogate him all you want to. I’ll 
call him.” 

He rang the bell. A few moments later a stout, red- 
uced man in butler’s livery entered and greeted him with 
the conventional, “Did you ring, Sir?” 

“You are Jackson, I suppose,” Spangler said, 

“No, Sir.” 

“Then who in the devil are you?” 

“I’m Hathaway, Sir — Mr. Strickland’s butler, if you 
please. Sir.” 

“Strickland’s butler? How many butlers are there in 
this house, anyway?” 

“Only one, Sir.” 

“How about Jackson? Isn’t he the butler?” 

“He was. Sir, but only temporarily.” 

“Only temporarily? What do you mean by that?” 

“He relieved me for two weeks so that I could take a 
vacation. You see I haven’t had a vacation for ” 

“Never mind that. What happened to Jackson? Where 
is he now ?” 

“I don’t know. Sir.” 

“You don’t know?” the detective roared. 

“No, Sir. You see he left shortly after I arrived to 
relieve him. He didn’t say where he was going.” 

CHAPTER VI 
The Chase 

W HEN Spangler heard the news of Jackson’s de- 
parture, he swore eloquently, emphatically and 
excitedly. It didn’t take him long to get over his 
chagrin, however. 

“Looks as if your hunch was good, after all. Mr. 
Pryor,” he said in a nervous tone. “I guess there’s noth- 
ing for me to do now but try to catch that baby. I 
wonder how in the devil he got out anyway. I’ve had 
ray e)'e on that door ever since I got here.” 

“He left by way of the garage,” Hathaway volun- 
teered. “There’s a spiral stairway leading down to the 
level of the road below this one, Sir,” 

“Did he have a car of his own?” 

“No, Sir. That is, I don’t think so.” 

“Do you suppose he could have helped himself to one 
of Strickland’s cars?” 

“I don’t think so. The chauffeur is usually there 
when he is not out with one of the cars.” 

“O. K. Now you listen to me, Hathaway. I want 
you to stay here until I get back. I’ll be gone just a 
minute.” 

Spangler went out on the patio and called to the 
driver of the police car in which he had made the trip 
from his office to the Strickland residence. 

“Drive down to the next street below this.” he com- 
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nianded. “ril meet you at the door of the garage be- 
longing to this house.” 

Returning to the living room, he said, “Will you be 
good enough to stay here until I get back, Mr. Pryor? 
I don’t expect to be gone long. Please see to it that 
nobody leaves by this door. I’ll attend to guarding the 
other doors.” Then to the butler : “Here, Hathaway, 
show me the way to the garage, will you ?” 

For several minutes Pryor sat there and fidgeted. Pie 
was the kind of man who had to be eternally busy at 
something and this inactivity irked him. For want of 
something else to do he sat down at the grand piano and 
began to play with his foot on the soft pedal. So 
absorbed was he in trying to recall an elusive strain 
from “Liebestraum,” that he did not hear the whirr of 
the elevator and the click of the door behind him. He 
was therefore somewhat startled when a rich contralto 
voice said almost in his ear, “Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

He turned and found himself looking into a pair of 
unusually large, clear, blue eyes. There was a tragic 
mistiness about those eyes that inspired sympathy as 
well as admiration. The wavy blond hair, the rose petal 
complexion and the well-proportioned figure of the girl 
who stood before him, seemed to harmonize perfectly 
with those eyes. 

Pryor stammered an apology. “I hope you don’t 
think I am intruding here. My name is Justin Pryor. 
Lieutenant Spangler asked me to assist him.” 

“I understand. That’s perfectly all right. I am Clara 
Strickland.” 

“James Strickland’s daughter, I presume.” 

She nodded. 

“Pm very sorry this bereavement has come to you. 
Miss Strickland. I hope my playing has not disturbed 
you or your mother.” 

“Not at all. You play beautifully — so beautifully that 
I couldn’t resist coming to find out who was doing it.” 

“I’m afraid I don't deserve that. But how about your 
mother?” 

“She is resting quietly now, thank you. Naturally this 
has been a great shock to both of us ; but fortunately we 
have been trained to bear up under sorrow. Won’t you 
go on with your pla\-ing?” 

“If you don't mind, I’d rather talk with you.” Sud- 
denly realizing that this remark might be construed as 
undue familiarity, he hastened to add, “I would like to 
ask you a few questions.” 

“Questions?” she echoed. “What sort of questions?” 

“I don’t suppose you know that your father had a 
premonition that he was going to die and that he en- 
gaged me to help him.” 

"No, Mr. Pr3'or, I did not know that. Father never 
(lid confide any of his affairs to me. He always tried to 
shield me from anything that might cause me concern. 
Nevertheless, I couldn’t help noticing that father seemed 
to be worrying a great deal during the past few weeks.” 

“He was worried,” Pr3'or corroborated her, “He 
feared that someone was plotting to kill him.” 

“Are you sure of that?” she asked anxiously. 

“.A.bsoIuteIy.” 

“And did father tell you whom he suspected of plot- 
ting against him?” 

“He didn’t have the slightest idea. That’s why he 
engaged me. I’m supposed to be a sort of solver of 
puzzles, you Jcnow. Unfortunately I was not able to 
start on the case until this morning — after it was too late 


to help him. I cannot tell you how sorry I am now.” 

“I appreciate 3’our attitU(Je, Mr. Pryor. But surely 
you don’t believe that my father was — was ” 

“Please don’t say it,” Pryor pleaded. “The question 
is still an open one. Possibly 3’our father’s fears were 
groundless and it was just a coincidence that he hap- 
pened to succumb this morning.” 

“I hope so. for mother’s sake.” 

“I can readily appreciate your feelings,” Pryor said, 
sympathetically. “But under the circumstances 'I’m 
afraid it is going to be necessary for us to make at least 
a superficial investigation. It may expedite matters if 
you will help me clear up one or two important matters. 
Do 3'ou mind?” 

“Not at all. I shall be glad to help you in any way 
I can.” 

“Thank 3'ou. My first questions may sound a bit per- 
sonal but they are really of a routine nature — the kind 
of questions that are always asked in a case of this 
sort. From what )’ou have already told me, I infer that 
your father and mother got along well together.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Mother didn’t approve of father’s 
— er — business activities, of course, but she never voiced 
any objections to him personally.” 

“I see. Your father seems to have been well-to-do. 
I presume all his property will go to you and your 
mother.” 

“I suppose so. But father really owned very little. 
This home, our cars and most of our other property were 
bought with mother’s money. She inherited a sub- 
stantial legacy from her grandfather.” 

“I see. Is there anyone you know of who would de- 
rive any benefit from your father’s death?” 

“Absolutely no one. That is, no one whom I know 
about,” she amended. 

“Did your father have any enemies? I mean outside 
of the persons who denounced him because of his sup- 
posed participation in the Whipple episode?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Thank you. So much for routine queries. Now 
I am going to ask you a very pertinent question: What 
do you know about Jackson, the butler who took Hath- 
away’s place?” 

“I know very little about him, except that he seemed 
to be extremely anxious to please us.” 

“Do you know how he happened to be selected to take 
Hathaway's place?” 

“Oh, yes. It was through Hathaway himself. He 
made a very reasonable request for a leave of absence 
so he could spend Christmas and the week following 
with his relatives. He recommended Jackson as a com- 
petent substitute.” 

“I see. I presume that Jackson had access to your 
father’s bedroom — I mean during times when Mr. 
Strickland was either absent or asleep?” 

“Why, of course. Father never would have a per- 
sonal valet. Jackson was frequently called upon to help 
him to undress when he was — when he wasn’t feeling 
well.” 

“You said a moment ago that your father has been 
worried. Under the circumstances it is perhaps only 
natural that he may have used liquor more than usual.” 

“Yes. He drank a great deal. Possibly that had 
something to do with his untimely death,” 

“Undoubtedl3'. And was it after he had been drink- 
ing that Jackson was called upon to help undress him?” 
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“Yes. That happened nearly every night during the 
past week.” 

‘‘Did he do his drinking at home or somewhere else?” 

“At home. I don’t believe he left the house during 
the past three days.” 

“I see. About how old is Jackson?” 

“Close to fifty, I would judge.” 

“Will you please describe him to me?” 

“He is of medium build — somewhat stocky. I would 
say that he weighs about one hundred and forty pounds 
and is about five feet six inches tall. He is quite active, 
although he is stoop-shouldered. His eyes are pale blue. 
For a man of his age his hair is unusually thick. It is 
light brown, streaked with grey. It extends down on his 
face for some distance.” 

“Do you mean he has a beard?” 

“I suppose you would call it that. His beard is the 
kind that English butlers are supposed .to* wear — side- 
boards, I believe they are called.” 

“I see. Does Jackson wear glasses?” 

“No. His eyesight seems to be good without the aid 
of glasses.” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar about him?” 

“In what way?” 

“Does he seem to be a typical servant? I mean in 
his speech and conduct.” 

“His manners are excellent, if that’s what you mean.” 

“How about his vocabulary? I can easily tell that 
you are very well educated yourself. Hasn’t it impressed 
you that Jackson’s vocabulary is that of a scholar rather 
than a servant?” 

“Now that you mention it, I believe he does give the 
impression that he is a man of learning. But that’s not 
at all surprising. During times like these there are lots 
of Oxford graduates who are glad to take positions as 
servants in order to make both ends meet.” 

“Quite true. That’s about all I need to know for the 
present. Thank you very much.” 

“You are welcome, Mr. Pryor. But surely you do 
not suspect Jackson of doing anything wrong. If you 
do, I am certain you have made a mistake. He is such 
a sweet, kind-hearted man. I am sure he could never 
harm anyone.” 

At that moment the front door opened and Spangler 
came rushing in. 

“Oh, excuse me,” he said, when he saw the girl. 

“You have met Miss Strickland, have you not, Lieu- 
tenant Spangler ?” Pryor assumed. 

“Sure I have. How are you, Miss Strickland? Sorry 
we have to bother you like this.” 

“That’s quite all right,” she answered graciously. 
*‘Mr. Pryor and I liad an interesting conversation.” 

“I took the liberty of asking Miss Strickland a few 
routine questions,” Pryor explained. 

“Will you excuse me now?” the girl asked. “I think 
I’d better see how mother is.” 

“Do so, by all means,” Pryor urged her as he escorted 
hfer to the elevator. 

CHAPTER VH 

The Coroner’s Report 

W HEN the rectangle of light on the translucent 
door had shrunk to a mere thread, Pryor turned 
and inquired, “Did you catch your man, lieu- 
tenant ?” 


“No such luck,” Spangler growled. “He made 
a clean getaway. I’ve got the dragnet out, but now that 
he is loose it’s like fishing for one particular sardine in 
the whole Pacific Ocean. Did you find out anything 
from the girl?” 

“Notliing very significant. But what I did learn 
seemed to corroborate my theory.” And he gave the de- 
tective an account of his interview with Miss Strickland. 

In the middle of the narrative the latch of the elevator 
clicked and out stepped a stout, bald-headed man who 
was carrying a small leather case. 

“Oh, hello. Doc !” Spangler greeted him. “Shake 
hands with Mr. Pryor.” To the business counsellor he 
announced, “This is Doctor Sheldon, the coroner.” 

“How do you do. Doctor Sheldon?” Pryor said. 
“Have you satisfied yourself as to the cause of Mr. 
Strickland’s death.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. It looks very much like a 
case of cerebral hemorrhage.” 

“Do you mean that you think Mr. Strickland died a 
natural death — that he was not murdered?” 

“It doesn’t look like murder to me. There are no 
marks on the body to indicate any act of violence.” 

“Isn’t it possible that his death was caused by poison?” 

“Possible but not probable. The only way to make 
sure of that is by analyzing the viscera and I have made 
arrangements for having that done at once. But I’m 
willing to gamble on it that the tests will all be negative.” 

“No doubt they will,” Pryor agreed. “But what 
about sunstroke? Wasn’t the condition of the body the 
.same as would have been the case if ?>Ir. Strickland had 
died from sunstroke?’ 

“Sunstroke? Say, are you trying to ridicule me?” 

“Of course not, doctor. I realize that it sounds like 
nonsense to suggest that a man could die of sunstroke in 
his bathroom on a January morning, but there is method 
in my seeming madness, nevertheless. Perhaps I ought 
to explain that Mr. Strickland received a threatening 
letter a few days ago and the author of the note hinted 
that he had caused the death of five other men, all of 
whom had died of sunstroke.” 

“I’m afraid that's too deep for me. But I can as- 
sure you positively that Strickland’s death was not 
caused by sunstroke, heat exhaustion, or anything like 
it.” 

“And when do you expect to have the chemist’s re- 
port ?” 

“Unless he runs into unexpected difficulties, it ought 
to be ready by tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Thank you. And, by the way, doctor, I suppose you 
took a look at the place where Mr. Strickland’s body 
was found?” 

“Sure I did. He was found in the bathroom. Noth- 
ing to arouse suspicion tliere. I can assure you.” 

“How about the light in the bathroom? Didn’t you 
notice anj-thing peculiar about that?” 

“Nothing except that it was st ’l turned on. I switched 
it off myself.” 

"And are you sure that the lamp bulb was not an un- 
usual one? For instance, isn’t it possible that it was a 
special kind of lamp— the kind that emits ultra-violet 
rays?” 

“Of course not. The kind of light you have in mind 
would require a special fixture.” 

"Why is that?” 

“Because it operates on a low voltage — about ten or 
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twelve volts. The lamp has to have a transformer to 
cut down the line voltage.” 

“And how about the globe itself? I’ve seen pictures 
of those therapeutic light globes. To me they looked 
just like any ordinary globe.” 

“They may look the same in a picture but they are 
altogether different in reality. The kind of lamp you 
have in mind has both a filament and a carbon arc. It 
also has some mercury inside the globe. When the 
juice is turned on the mercury vaporizes and that’s 
what produces the ultra-violet rays.” 

“I see. And you are sure that the globe in Tklr. Strick- 
land’s bathroom contained no mercury?” 

“I’m not exactly prepared to swear to it,” the coroner 
hedged. “If there is any doubt about it we can easily 
find out right now. Suppose we have another look at 
that bathroom.” 

Entering the elevator the three men descended to the 
floor on which Strickland’s room was located. Spangler, 
who was the tallest of the trio, stood on the edge of 
the bathtub and was just able to reach the globe. He un- 
screwed it and handed it to Doctor Sheldon. 

“You see !” the coroner cried triumphantly, “It is an 
ordinary light globe — just as I said it was.” He handed 
the lamp to Pryor, who examined it carefully and had to 
admit that there was nothing unusual about it. Never- 
theless, while the other two were leaving the bathroom, 
Pryor slipped the bulb into his coat pocket. 

“Are there any other matters you would like to have 
cleared up?’* Sheldon asked as they reentered the liv- 
ing room. 

“Not that I can think of right now. Thank you 
very much for the help you have already given me.” 

When the coroner had left, Spangler remarked, “This 
electric light business is all Greek to me. What did 
you have in mind when you asked Doc about the globe 
ill the bathroom?” 

“Only this : You doubtless know that direct sunlight 
contains certain rays that are not included in ordinary 
artificial light. Among these are included the ultra- 
violet rays. They are supposed to have powerful actinic 
effects. For instance, there is reason to believe that 
sunburn of the human skin is caused by the ultra-violet 
radiations.’* 

“What’s that got to do with Strickland’s death?” 

“Just one of those hunches of mine, that’s all. It 
occurred to me that, since the death of the other five 
men was associated with exposure to direct sunlight, 
Strickland’s death might have been caused by some sub- 
stitute for sunlight, as for instance, one of those ultra- 
violet ray lamps that Doctor Sheldon told us about.” 

“T SEE what you’re driving at now. But I’m afraid 
you’re barking up the wrong tree this time.” 

“Maybe so,*’ Pryor laughed good naturedly. “Some- 
times we have to bark up a lot of trees before we find 
the one in w'hich our quarry is hiding.” 

“True enough. And where do we start barking now ?” 

“My suggestion is that we find out all we can about 
the circumstances surrounding the death of those other 
five men.” 

“I should worry aboitt them,” the detective objected. 
“You understand, don’t you, that I’m not interested in 
any murders that vvere committed outside my territory. 
The only one I am concerned about is Strickland, I’m 
directly and definitely responsible for investigating his 


death. But I have nothing to do with the other five.” 

“That I realize fully, lieutenant; but don’t you un- 
derstand that unless we are familiar with what hap- 
pened to the others we may overlook some important 
point in connection with Strickland’s murder? Further- 
more, if we can prove that the same man ■was associate<l 
with each of the other five prior to their deaths, we will 
be able to weave a net of evidence around him from 
which even the cleverest of criminals could not escape.” 

“Now I get you. What do you want me to do?” 

“Suppose you communicate with the authorities in 
the places where each of these five men died. No doubt 
you have connections that will enable you to obtain the 
desired information, including a full account of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding their deaths. If it is possible. 
I think we should also try to obtain descriptions of any 
new friends, servants, or associates, whom these men 
came in contact with immediately prior to the dates when 
they had their fatal attacks of sunstroke. Perhaps it 
might be a good idea to ascertain whether or not the 
victims had anything to do with a man answering Jack- 
son’s description. And, by the w’ay, how about a picture 
of our suspect? Do you suppose we could get hold of 
a good likeness of him?” 

“I’m afraid not. Folks like the Stricklands are not in 
the habit of exchanging portraits with their butlers, 
and we don’t know a thing about Jackson’s family.” 

“Perhaps Hathaway knows something about him,’* 
Pryor suggested. 

“That’s a good hunch. Let’s find out.” Spangler rang 
and a few minutes later, Hathaway made his appear- 
ance. 

“What do you know about this man Jackson?” the de- 
tective demanded, 

“Very little, Sir. You see I met him by accident.” 

“You met him by accident?” Spangler roared. “What 
do you mean by that?” 

“It happened about three weeks ago, Sir — on one of 
my evenings off. I decided to attend a cinema on Hol- 
lywood Boulevard. The play was very interesting, Sir. 
It was about a gentleman who masqueraded as a butler. 
The name of it was ” 

“Never mind the name of the show,” Spangler in- 
terrupted him. “What I want to know is, how did you 
meet ?” 

“There was a line w’aiting for the nine o’clock show. 
The man standing next to me made a chance remark 
and we started a conversation. Like myself, he was 
alone. He seemed to be such an agreeable chap that I 
suggested that we sit together during the show. After 
the show, he invited me to have a cup of coffee and a 
sandwich with him. He told me that he was a butler 
and seemed greatly surprised when I informed him that 
my occupation was the same as his. It was then that he 
made the proposal to me.” 

“What proposal ?” Spangler wanted to know. 

“The proposal to take my place, so that I could go on 
a vacation over New Year’s. He told me that he had 
not been employed for some time but that he had saved 
enough money so he had no reason to worry. On the 
other hand he seemed to be afraid that he would get out 
of practice if he didn’t keep his hand in. For that 
reason he was willing to do my work without compen- 
sation.” 

“So that’s how it happened, is it?” the detective in- 
terposed. “Let me get this straight: Yon meet this 
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man at a picture show. He buys you a sandwich and 
proposes to you to let him take your place. He agrees 
to work for nothing, so you can take a vacation with 
full pay — is that correct?’* 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“And without knowing anything more about this man 
you recommended him to your employers and permitted 
iiim to be brought into their home as a trusted servant?” 

“But Mrs. Strickland was perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement, Sir. Jackson came here three days before 
I left and worked with me so that he was thoroughly 
familiar with my duties.” 

“I’m not thinking about how he made good on the 
job. What seems queer to me is that you and Mrs. 
Strickland should place so much confidence in a perfect 
stranger.” 

“It is true that in one sense he was a stranger to me,” 
Hathaway tried to defend himself. “But he was such a 
nice honest-looking man that I had no hesitation about 
recommending him. I hope he hasn’t stolen anything.” 

“I guess he didn’t steal anything,” Spangler growled. 
“But he may have done something a lot worse.” 

“What do you mean by that, if you please. Sir?” 

“Never mind what I mean. What docs this man 
Jackson look like?” 

Hathaway’s description of the substitute butler coin- 
cided with the one which Miss Strickland had given 
Pryor except that the servant estimated Jackson’s age 
to be fifty-five and his weight to be one hundred and 
fifty pounds. He referred to Jackson’s hair as “sandy” 
and his eyes as “dark blue.” 

Jotting the details down in his notebook, Spangler 
said, “I don't suppose there is any use of my asking you 
if you know where he came from or where his folks 
live.” 

“I’m afraid not, Sir. He never mentioned those mat- 
ters to me. In fact he very seldom spoke about himself.” 

“I can easily understand that,” Spangler said in a 
tone intended to be sarcastic. “That will be all.” 

When the butler had left the room, Pryor remarked, 
“By the way, there's one more angle of this case that 
ought to be worth investigating and that is the ante- 
cedents of the Whipples. Assuming that Jackson, or 
someone else, shouldered the task, not to mention the 
serious risk, of avenging the death of Ruth Whipple and 
her father it is only reasonable to assume that he must 
have had a closer interest than merely the desire to see 
justice done. Do you suppose you could find out if the 
Whipples had a relative or close friend who is now liv- 
ing in California?” 

“I’ll see what I can do,” Spangler promised. “Maybe 
a letter to the police in WHiipples’ home town will sup- 
ply the desired information.” 

CHAPTER VIII 

Poisonous Light 

F rom the Strickland home Pryor drove to the 
Barlow Medical Library on North Broadway. In 
response to Pryor’s request for information con- 
cerning sunstroke, the librarian, who was a woman, 
asked, “Are you a doctor?” 

Pryor answered in the negative. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but this library is exclusively 
for the use of doctors.” 


Nevertheless, thanks to training as an advertising man, 
Pryor finally “sold her the idea” of permitting him to 
use some of the books in the library. 

He learned that the medical term for what is com- 
monly known as sunstroke is “heat exhaustion.” Those 
suffering from heat exhaustion are usually found un- 
conscious with temperatures well above 105 degrees, one 
of the books informed him. 

For an hour or so he ploughed through a tangled 
wilderness of technical verbiage which seemed to draw 
him further and further from his goal. Then suddenly 
he burst into a clearing in the form of this significant 
sentence: “Heat exhaustion is sometimes diagnosed as 
cerebral hemorrhage or apoplexy.” 

Thanking the librarian profusely, he hurried out of 
the building and pointed the radiator cap of his car 
toward the Los Angeles Public Library. Browsing 
around among the books on physics and chemistry did 
not yield a single blade of pertinent information. Then 
he tried the Reader’s Handbook and was rewarded by 
discovering a significant article in the 1921 volume of 
the Journal of the Chemical Society. 

It was a report presented to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, describing a series of 
experiments which had been performed by Professor 
E. C. C. Baly and I. M. Heilbroni. By passing a cur- 
rent of carbon dioxide through water exposed to ultra- 
violet light, these two scientists had produced formal- 
dehyde. The same effect was also obtained with ordinary 
light when malachite green was used as a catalyzer. 

This would have meant little to an ordinary layman, 
but Pryor knew enough about chemistry to realize that 
this experiment represented the first step toward the 
fulfilment of the scientist’s fondest dreams — that of 
creating living beings from inorganic materials. Man 
had at last succeeded in performing a creative process 
which had previously been regarded as a monopoly of 
nature. He had constructed an organic substance out of 
materials that were exclusively inorganic. Any green 
leaf can accomplish this feat of magic, but hitherto it 
had baffled human ingenuity. 

Formaldehyde has the simplest possible formula for 
a carbohydrate. It is CH 2 O. Plant physiologists be- 
lieve that when a growing leaf is exposed to the sunlight 
the carbon dioxide gas (CO 2 ) in the air is reduced to 
carbon monoxide (CO), which, uniting with the hydro- 
gen of the water (HoO) in the cell, forms formaldehyde 
(CH 2 O). In the leaf of the plant this molecule multi- 
plies itself by six and turns into a sweet, solid glucose 
(CuHj^Ob) or, with the loss of water, into starch 
(QH,;0,). 

Reflecting on the experiments of Baly and Heilbrom, 
a scientist would naturally ask, “If man can artificially 
build an organic compound, using only inorganic mate- 
rials, what is to prevent him from creating life itself 
in a test-tube?” 

But that wasn’t the question that popped into Pryor’s 
mind. After all he was not a professional chemist, he 
was a solver of puzzles. To him the most significant 
consideration was this ; Using innocuous materials and 
energy that abound everywhere, namely water, carbon 
dioxide and LIGHT, two scientists had produced an 
acrid smelling gas, called formaldehvde and known to be 
a deadly POISON. 

Like a bloodhound that has just caught a fresh scent, 
Pryor searched eagerly for more information concern- 
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ing the use of light in the artificial production of formal- 
dehyde and similar compounds. In a book called “Bio- 
chemistry” by Dr. Benjamin Moore, he found this sig- 
nificant passage : “Such simple substances as formalde- 
hyde, formic acid, oxalic acid and hydrogen peroxide are 
all poisonous to the highly organized and labile colloids 
of the bioplasm, and probably on account of that prop- 
erty which makes them essential in the first stages of 
evolution — namely their high reactivity and the ease with 
which they take part in additional reactions of organic 
sul^stances. For this reason they must undergo change 
in any living cell while still at high dilution, or else they 
so interlock into the labile system of organic colloids 
within the cell as to clog all metabolic change. Hence 
it is that energy of light, which is essential to healthy 
growth and the upbuilding of organic material from in- 
organic, supplied in a wrong fashion, may reverse these 
delicate processes, and cause death and degeneration of 
living substances.” 

Though Pryor had the feeling that he was “getting 
warm,” he knew that he had not yet found the key that 
would unlock the door of his puzzle-case. So he con- 
tinued his search. Late in the afternoon he stumbled 
across a book that was so small and insignificant look- 
ing that it might easily have escaped his notice. This 
gave him exactly what he had been hunting for — the 
name of a substance which was not a poison but which, 
when introduced into the human system in the presence 
of sunlight or its equivalent, would iiroduce physiological 
effects similar to those caused by sunstroke. 

This treatise told of experiments made by Dr. Fritz 
Schanz of Germany, who had observed some remark- 
able transformations effected by liaemato-prophyrin, an 
iron-free disintegration product of the blood pigment, 
haemoglobin. 

“In a dilution of one to eighty thousand it is capable 
of killing cultures of paramaecia in the light of a cloudy 
winter day.” Dr. Schanz was quoted as saying: “It is 
also capable, in the presence of light, of dissolving the 
red blood corpuscles of the most various kinds of ani- 
mals. 

“In the dark, however, this substance has no effect,” 
according to the article. “It is active only in the pres- 
ence of light. The reason for this is not, as might be 
supposed, that light converts the haemato-porphyrin into 
a poison. On the contrary, solutions of this substance 
can be exposed to the light for a long period without be- 
coming a bit more poisonous than when kept in the dark. 

“By making use of this substance the warm blooded 
animals can be rendered sensitive to light in the highest 
degree. If small quantities of it are injected into white 
mice the animals show no signs of injury as long as they 
are not exposed to the light. But Hausmann found that 
even the diffused daylight of an early spring day in 
Vienna was sufficient to produce death in mice which 
had previously been injected with a solution of this sub- 
stance. Neither the haemato-porphyrin alone nor the 
light alone, even in great intensity, is capable of injuring 
the animals. The injury is caused by the combined ef- 
fects of the two. The acutest form of this malady pro- 
duces a deep narcosis in the animal within a few min- 
utes, after which death rapidly ensues. Hausmann gave 
this condition the name of ‘lightstroke’ and he is of the 
opinion that a great many cases of sunstroke are con- 
nected with similar processes of sensitivization" 

Feeling well repaid for his afternoon of study, Pryor 


returned to his home and spent a pleasant evening solving 
cross-word puzzles. 

CHAPTER IX 

More Light On the Subject 

A t nine o’clock the following morning, Pryor in- 
structed his secretary to call up the local plant 
of a world-famous manufacturer of electrical 
equipment. 

‘T understand that you have an electric lamp that pro- 
duces ultra-violet rays,” he began the telephone conver- 
sation. 

“We have several such devices,” the man at the other 
end of the line told him. 

“Is it true that all lamps of this sort require special 
equipment ?” 

“All those intended for human beings do. They oper- 
ate on low voltage, you understand. But the equipment 
we sell includes a transformer. It is built right into 
the unit. You can plug it into any outlet in your home.” 

“I see. But how about the globes themselves ? Can 
they be screwed into an ordinary light socket?” 

“Hardly. You wouldn’t get the right voltage if you 
did that.” 

“The bulbs used with this equipment look different 
from ordinary light globes, do they not?” 

“Yes, indeed. They are altogether different.” 

“I see. And isn’t there such a thing as a lamp that 
can be screwed into an ordinary light socket that will 
give off ultra violet rays?” 

“There is such a thing, but we don’t recommend them 
for human beings. It is a new product of ours designed 
especially for use in poultry raising. We call them CX 
lamps.” 

“How do they differ from ordinary light bulbs — in ap- 
pearance I mean.” 

“Except for the glass, which is made of quartz, the 
CX lamps are very much like our regular light globes — 
in fact it would be impossible to tell them apart just 
by looking at them.” 

“Couldn’t an expert tell them apart?” 

“Not without testing the light.” 

“And how is that done, please?” 

“By means of an ultra-violet ray indicator.” 

“Is there any place where I could see one of the.se 
lamps and also one of those ultra-violet ray indicators?” 

“Certainly. If you will go to our store on Fast Sec- 
ond Street, a salesman there will be glad to show them to 
you.” 

Acting on this suggestion, Pryor visited the store on 
East Second Street. He took with him the light bulb 
which he had filched from Strickland’s bathroom. An 
accommodating salesman showed him one of the CX 
lamps. It looked exactly like an incandescent light globe 
such as are used for house lighting. In response to 
Pryor’s query regarding the ultra-violet ray indicator, the 
salesman showed him a small object which resembled 
a jeweler’s magnifying glass, such as a watchmaker 
inserts in his eye-socket when he examines the internal 
workings of a watch. It was about two and one-half 
inches long. At one end was a glass eyepiece about 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. The opposite 
end was partly covered by a strip of purple colored glass. 

Following the salesman’s instructions, Pryor held the 
indicator up to his eye and pointed it at several different 
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sources of lijjht. including the front window of the store 
and a light globe in a ceiling fixture which was turned on. 

“I don’t see anything unusual,” he announced. 

“You’re not supposed to see anything unusual unless 
ultra-violet rays come through the indicator.” 

“But daylight includes ultra-violet rays, doesn’t it?” 

“Not after it passes through that window. Ordinary 
glass cuts off the ultra-violet rays. Only quartz glass 
will permit them to pass through. This globe is made of 
quartz glass. I’ll screw it into this socket and turn on 
the juice. Now take a look.” 

Pryor squinted through the indicator and was sur- 
prised to see the letters U. V. R. appear as if by magic. 

“Now I see something,” he declared. “It looks like 
the letters U. V. R.” 

“That’s what you are supposed to see when the light 
you are looking at contains ultra-violet rays,” the sales- 
man informed him. 

“Is there any other way of distinguishing between 
these CX lamps and ordinary electric bulbs?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Thank 3’ou. And now I wonder if you will permit 
me to test this lamp which I brought with me.” 

“Why certainly.” The man inserted the lamp from 
Strickland’s home in a socket and switched on the cur- 
rent. 

When Pryor directed the violet ray indicator on it, 
the letters U. Y. R. showed up as before. 

“Does that prove positively that this lamp is one of 
your CX lamps?” Pryor asked. 

“Not necessarily. All it proves is that the light given 
by the lamp contains ultra-violet rays. However, I 
think it is reasonably certain that this is one of our 
lamps. I don’t know of any other light globes of this 
sort that will give an ultra-violet ray.” 

“You keep a record of all your sales of these lamps, 
do you not?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. You see this lamp is still in an ex- 
perimental stage. We ask all those who buy them to let 
us know what results they get from using the lamps.” 

“I see. Is there any waj' you could trace the pur- 
chaser of this particular lamp?” 

“Hardly. The lamps are not numbered. They all 
look alike. I don’t see how we could be expected to 
identify any individual one of them.” 

“Could a lamp like this be purchased anywhere else 
in Los Angeles except here?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“I wonder if you could tell me whether you have sold 
one of these CX lamps to a man named Jackson.” 

“Our records would probably answer that question. 
But your request is rather an unusual one. W’ould you 
mind telling me your reason for wanting to know this.” 

“Why yes, of course. I’m a special investigator for 
the Los Angeles homicide squad. I have reason to be- 
lieve that this light had something to do wdth the death of 
a man. Do you understand ?’’ 

“Oh, 5'es. In that case we shall be glad to cooperate 
with you.” 

But the name Jackson did not appear in the list of 
persons who had purchased CX lamps. Neither could 
any of the salesmen remember serving a customer an- 
swering Jackson’s description. 

“Have any of these lamps been purchased by the 
science departments of universities?” Pryor asked, 

“Practically all the universities in Southern California 


have been supplied with one or more CX lamps apiece,” 
the salesman replied. “We furnished them free to those 
who agreed to experiment with them and give us re- 
ports of the results.” 

“They went to the chemistry departments, I suppose.” 
“In a few cases. Most of them were sent to the heads 
of the physics departments.” 

CHAPTER X 

What the Autopsy Showed 

R ealizing that he was only a few blocks away 
from Spangler’s office, Pryor left his car in a 
parking station and walked to police head- 
quarters. He was fortunate enough to find the detective 
in. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Pryor,” Spangler greeted him. “What 
do you know?” Without waiting for an answer to this 
trite and banal question he went on, “Hope you haven't 
wasted any time on that Strickland case.” 

“I have been working on it ever since I saw you last,’’ 
Prj’or told him. “But I haven’t wasted my time by anv 
means. On the contrary, I feel that I have made very 
satisfactory progress toward the solution of the mys- 
tery.” 

“Yes. But in this case there doesn’t happen to be 
any mystery.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“I just got the coroner’s report. He still sticks to his 
original verdict. Strickland died of cerebral hemor- 
rhage. There isn’t any doubt about that, according to 
Doctor Sheldon. Not the slightest trace of poison was 
found in the viscera.” 

“I didn’t expect there would be. Nevertheless I have 
strong reasons for believing that Strickland’s death was 
caused by the action of ultra-violet light on a solution 
which had been previously injected into his blood by a 
person with murderous intent.” 

“What in the world put that idea into your head?” 
Pryor told him what he had learned about haemato- 
porphyrin and about the nature of the lamp which had 
been removed from Strickland’s bathroom. 

“That’s all very interesting,” Spangler condescended, 
“But I don't see that it proves anything about Strick- 
land’s death.” 

“What more proof do you want?” Pryor . snapped. 
“How else would you account for the presence of a very 
unusual kind of ultra-violet ray lamp in Strickland’s 
home ?” 

“It might have gotten mixed up with the regular lamps 
at the factory. You said yourself that it looks like an 
ordinary light bulb.” 

“That’s true, but it is hardly conceivable that a con- 
cern like the American Electric Company could permit 
a special, experimental lamp such as this one to become 
mixed with ordinary light globes.” 

“All right. Suppose we say that the lamp must have 
been put there on purpose. What of it?” 

“It is logical that whoever put it there intended that 
it should produce a lethal effect on Strickland, after a 
solution of haemato-porphyrin had been injected into 
his blood.” 

“And you think Jackson did that?” 

“I certainly do.” 

“But how could a butler get away with anything like 
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that ? Strickland certainly would not permit him to in- 
ject a drug into his blood." 

“Not if he knew about it, of course. Jackson prob- 
ably did it while Strickland was heavily intoxicated. He 
has had plenty of opportunities to do that." 

“And do you think he used the same system on Tor- 
res, Muller and the other three?" 

“With variations. All five of them were chronic 
drinkers. Jackson could easily have become acquainted 
with them by buying drinks for them. It would not have 
been difficult for a man of his skill to inject the drug 
into their arms while they were drunk and unconscious. 
In their cases, of course, it was not necessary to use 
ultra-violet ray lamps. They all died while they were 
bathing out of doors during the summer months.” 

“That’s right. But, as I said before, Strickland’s 
death is the only one I need to worry about. If Jack- 
son injected a drug into his blood he must have left the 
mark of the hypodermic syringe somewhere on his body. 
It ought to be easy enough to get a check on that. Let 
me see if I can get Doctor Sheldon on the phone.” 

When the girl at the switchboard had made the de- 
sired connection Spangler picked up the telephone and 
said, “Hello, Doc. About that Strickland case : Did 
you notice any marks on his arms or legs that looked like 
they might have been made by a hypodermic needle?” 


‘‘Why didn't you tell me about that before?" 


‘‘Was there more than one mark ?" 


‘‘Then that doesn’t look like he was using dope regu- 
larly, does it?" 


“Thanks, doc. So long.” 

Before Spangler had time to hang up the receiver, 
Pryor fired an eager question at him: “What did Doctor 
Sheldon say? There was only one needle mark on his 
body, wasn’t there?" 

“Yes. It was on his upper left arm, right in the mid- 
dle of his vaccination mark. Sheldon said he might 
easily have overlooked it because of its location." 

“What did he say when you asked him why he had not 
mentioned it to you before?" 

“He said he didn’t think it was important since the 
chemist had made thorough tests for morphine and other 
poisonous drugs and had obtained negative results for 
all of them.” 

“Naturally. Haemato-porphyrin itself is not a poison. 
Even if it was, it is doubtful if the chemist who made 
the tests would know how to detect its presence. I 
imagine its use is not very well known except by those 
who specialize in biochemistry. Under the circum- 
stances, doesn’t it seem possible that my theory is cor- 
rect?" 

“Maybe it is,” the detective conceded. “But the whole 
idea sounds awful fishy to me. To be frank with you. 
I'd rather accept the coroner’s verdict that he died of 
cerebral hemorrhage.” Then, with a grin, he added, “It 
will make things a lot easier for me.” 

“I don’t think you really mean that. Lieutenant,” 
Pryor smiled. “Nobody who knows you well would ever 
accuse you of shirking your duty.” 

“There are plenty of guys who would like to have a; 
chance to accuse me of doing that little thing,” Spangler 
remarked. “But in this case, I don’t feel justified in 
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spending any more of the taxpayers’ money on what 
looks like a wild goose chase. So I guess we may as 
well drop the case right now.” 

“But surely, Lieutenant, you are not going to quit 
now,” Pryor pleaded. “It seems to me that, in spite of 
the short time we have been working on the case we have 
already made remarkable progress.” 

“Oh, you don’t need to worry about your money, Mr. 
Pryor. Just figure out what your expenses and charges 
have been to date and I’ll see to it that a voucher is sent 
to you.” 

“I’m not thinking of my own remuneration,” Pryor 
said in an injured tone. “Unless I succeed in solving 
this problem, I don't expect to receive a penny. And, 
w'hatever you decide to do on your own account, I intend 
to keep everlastingly at it until the solution is com- 
pleted.” 

“If you do that I’m afraid it will have to be at your 
own expense.” 

“Very well, then. I zmll go ahead at my own ex- 
pense. Concerning the work I have already done, I 
would like to make a bargain with you. Yesterday 
morning I asked you to communicate with the authori- 
ties in Long Beach, San Diego, San Francisco, Texas 
and Iowa in an endeavor to obtain certain important in- 
formation. I presume that you, with your usual effi- 
ciency have taken care of all these matters.” 

“Sure I have. But I was just about to send out a 
flock of wires canceling my previous requests." 

“You haven’t sent them yet, I hope.” 

“There hasn’t been time.” 

“Then will you do me this favor: Let matters rest 
until you receive answers to your original wires. When 
they come in, please turn them over to me. Will you 
do that ?" 

“Sure I will. But I’m afraid they won’t help you any. 
I’ve already received an answer from San Diego. Here 
it is ; 

He handed a telegram to Pryor, who read the follow- 
ing message : 

“HAVE QUESTIONED SEVERAL RELATIVES 
AND FRIENDS OF TORREZ AND MARVIDO 
STOP NOBODY REMEMBERS SEEING THEM 
WITH MAN ANSWERING DESCRIPTION OF 
JACKSON STOP CORONER STICKS TO ORIGI- 
NAL VERDICT.” 

As Pryor handed back the yellow slip, Spangler said 
triumphantly, “You see? Doesn’t that prove that you 
are on the wrong track?’’ 

“It doesn’t prove anything,” Pryor insisted, “except 
that most people are woefully lacking in powers of ob- 
servation.” 

“And do you still want me to hold back those can- 
cellation wires?” 

“If you please.” 

“And how about the dragnet I threw out to catch 
Jackson? Want me to keep that working?” 

“It can do no harm. But to be frank with you, 
Lieutenant, I haven’t much confidence in the efficiency 
of what you facetiously call your dragnet." 

Spangler laughed good naturedly. “Guess you scored 
a clean hit on that one, Mr. Pryor. Is there anything 
else I can do to help?" 

“No thank you. But perhaps I ought to tell you this: 
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Now that I am working on my own I shall not feel 
obligated to turn the murderer over to the authorities 
unless I consider it the right thing to do.” 

“I think I can safely leave that to you,” Spangler con- 
sented. “And incidentally, I’ll have to hand it to you for 
guts — even though I think you are a bum business man.” 

“W'hat makes you say that?” 

“Because you are wasting your time and spending 
your own dough without any chance of gaining profit.” 

“You mean financial profit, of course. But you must 
remember that there are other kinds of rewards besides 
financial ones. To me the thrill I derive from working 
out a complicated puzzle or solving a problem that looks 
insoluble is worth a great deal more than money. I 
have never yet failed to complete successfully any of the 
tasks I have undertaken. .1 rap on wood when I say this, 
but I don’t intend that the Strickland case shall mar an 
otherwise unblemished record.” 

“I suppose you have planned what you are going to 
do next.” 

“Oh, yes. My plans are well formulated. Fortunate- 
ly my list of suspects is bound to be small.” 

“Your list of suspects?” Spangler questioned. “1 
thought you had already decided that there was only 
one suspect.” 

“You mean, I presume, the man who called himself 
Jackson,” Pryor rejoined. “I still believe that he is the 
man I am seeking. But his name isn’t Jackson now. 
Furthermore, I doubt very much if the descriptions Miss 
Strickland and Hathaway gave us will help except in 
a very general way.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean that while he was masquerading he probably 
changed his appearance as well as his name. If we had 
several photographs of him we might be able to recognize 
him in spite of these changes, but I’m afraid that the 
verbal descriptions will be useful only as a means of 
eliminating those who differ from him radically in such 
fundamental matters as height, weight and color of 
eyes.” 

“Then how do you expect to identify him when you 
run into him?” 

“I will induce him to talk. A murderer will always 
betray himself when he talks unguardedly about events 
connected with his crimes !” 

“But where are you going to look for him?” 

“Among the men who possess the scientific training 
requisite for committing those six murders. 

“Then you think it was done by a scientist, do you?” 

“There is no doubt of it in my mind.” 

“Isn’t it possible that an ordinary crook could be a 
scientist too— at least enough of a scientist to pull a job 
like this, and get away with it?” 

“Hardly. The criminal mind and the scientific mind 
are as far apart as the stars. To be a real scientist a 
man must have a fervent passion for truth — and that, 
by the way, is one of the clearest indications of morality. 
The true scientist is glad to sacrifice his own material 
benefit, his pleasures — ^his very life if need be — for 
the sake of adding one page, or even a single sentence, 
to the world’s store of knowledge. 

“A confirmed criminal, on the other hand, has no re- 
gard for the truth. He is selfish and self-seeking. He 
is unwilling to make sacrifices or to work hard. He 
follows the path of crime because he thinks it is the 
easiest way. Furthermore, the pursuit of science re- 


quires more tlian average intelligence; and I can’t con- 
ceive of a really intelligent person becoming a profes- 
sional criminal.” 

“That sounds swell,” Spangler interposed. “But it 
seems to me you are kind of inconsistent. A while ago 
you said you were sure that six murders were committed 
by a scientist and now you as much as say that no scien- 
tist could possibly become a criminal.” 

“ ‘Professional criminal’ is the term I used,” Pryor 
corrected him. “It is my belief that the murderer in this 
case had never before committed a crime and he will 
probably never commit another one. He must have had 
some personal interest in the Whipple girl — an interest 
that was strong enough to induce him to avenge her 
after what he considered a miscarriage of justice.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” Spangler conceded. “Any- 
way, I wish you the best of luck.” 

“Thanks, Lieutenant,” said Pryor as he reached for 
his hat. “Perhaps I shall need all the luck you can wish 
me.” 

CHAPTER XI 

A Significant Experiment 

P RYOR’S next visit was to the chemistry labor- 
atories of a well known California university. 
After a great deal of confused wandering up and 
down the halls of the science building, he finally located 
an instructor and asked him where he could obtain some 
information concerning biochemistry. He was told that 
all the chemistry professors would be busy with their 
classes until three o’clock and was advised to return then. 
This Pryor decided to do. In the interim he went to 
the University Library and became so absorbed in a book 
on cryptograms that it was nearly four before he came 
to himself and returned to the science building, where he 
finally located Doctor Ot^o Bauer, professor of organic 
chemistry. 

“I am looking for information concerning the effect 
of ultra-violet light on chemical compounds,” Pryor 
began. 

“Just what do you desire to know?” Professor Bauer 
asked. 

“I’m looking for a very unusual substance. Intro- 
duced into the blood stream of an animal this drug makes 
it extremely sensitive to light. The compound itself is 
not poisonous, you understand. Neither does it become 
poisonous when exposed to the sunlight. But if a dilute 
solution of the material is injected into the blood of an 
animal, the creature will die as soon as it is exposed to 
the sunlight or to ultra-violet rays produced artificially. 
Do you know of any such substance ?” 

“Your question is a very singular one,” the professor 
stalled. “I wouldn’t want to answer it positively with- 
out time for reflection. Offhand, however, I don’t seem 
to recollect ever hearing of a chemical compound such as 
you describe.” 

“Perhaps the name of this substance will help,” Pryor 
prompted. “It is called haemato-porphyrin.” 

“Fm sorry but even the name is not familiar to me,” 
Bauer admitted. “It must be a very unusual reagent. 
From the sound of it, I would infer that it has something 
to do with blood. Let’s see if I can find it in the chem- 
ical dictionary,” 

He picked up a large volume and thumbed through it. 
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“Here it is,” he cried. “Haemato-porphyrin : An iron- 
free disintegration product of haemoglobin.” 

“Is that all the book sayt about it?” 

“That is all. There is nothing here about its effect on 
animals cr of its relation to ultra-violet rays.” 

“And you say there is nothing that would produce an 
effect Juch as I have described?” 

“Nothing that I know of. You understand, of course, 
that the chemistry of the blood is a very specialized 
study. That doesn’t happen to be one of my specialties.” 

“Do you know of anyone who is a specialist in this 
branch of chemistry?” 

“Why, yes. I know of at least a score.” 

“Are any of them living in California?” 

“Several of them. Let me see, there is Winthrop and 
Cummings and — ” 

“Just a moment, professor,” Pryor interrupted him. 
"Would you mind dictating the names to me slowly so 
I can take them down. Pd also appreciate it if you will 
tell me where I can find these men.” 

When the list was completed, it contained eight names. 

By means of a simple question addressed to Professor 
Bauer, Pryor eliminated two names, thus reducing the 
number to six. The question was, “Do you know 
whether any of these men are unusually tall?” 

“I haven’t met all of them personally,” the professor 
informed him. “But I do know that Cummings is over 
six feet tall and Upton must be five feet ten inches.” 

Since Jackson had been described as short, and stocky, 
Pryor felt safe in eliminating Cummings and Upton 
from his tentative list of suspects. By phoning to the 
various universities with which these men were con- 
nected he was able to remove two more from the list. 
They were names of men who had brown eyes. This 
left four men, all of whom were specialists in biochem- 
istry and all of whom were of about the same general 
appearance as Jackson. 

The first of the quartette whom Pryor interviewed 
was Professor William E. Woodbury. He certainly did 
not look like a man who could commit murder. His jolly, 
clear-skinned face seemed to say emphatically and con- 
vincingly, “I am honest. You can trust me implicitly.” 
In his pale blue eyes, Pryor, a keen student of human 
physiognomy could read nothing but uprightness and 
wholesome good humor. Though his weight and build 
tallied approximately with those of Jackson, he was 
not nearly so old as the butler was supposed to be. Those 
who had known Jackson had placed his age between 
fifty and fifty-five, but Woodbury didn't look any older 
than thirty-five and he couldn’t possibly have been more 
than forty. 

Nevertheless, Woodbury proved to be very valuable 
to Pryor for he furnished him with the name of an addi- 
tional suspect — a man who probably knew more about 
the action of light on chemical substances than any other 
chemist in '.he west, but who, for some unknown reason, 
had been left off the list which Professor Bauer had 
furnished to Pryor, The name of this man was Pro- 
fessor Hermann Wilson. 

"If you wish to find out about haemato-porphyrin 
and the effect which it has when injected into the blood 
of animals, you have come to the right place,” Woodbury 
told Pryor. “Last year the head of our department, 
Doctor Hermann Wilson, performed a very interesting 
series of experiments on white mice. Unfortunately he 
is not here now.” 


“You mean he is absent for today only.” 

“He has been on leave of absence for several months. 
You see this is his sabbatical year.” 

“If that’s the case I suppose he went abroad to study.” 

“No. In fact he has been spending most of his time in 
Southern California. Every once in a while he pops in 
on us, locks himself up in his private laboratory for a 
week or two and then disappears as suddenly as he 
came.” 

“When was the last time you saw him, if I may ask?” 

“About a month ago. He is ’iable to bob up almost 
any time now.” 

“What sort of looking man is Professor Wilson?” 
Pryor asked bluntly, 

“About my build. Like me, he also has blue eyes and 
sand-colored hair.” 

“Is he as tall as you are?” 

“Not quite. About an inch shorter I would say.” 

“And you are about five feet eight inches tall, are 
you not.” 

“Hardly that much. Five feet seven w’ould come 
closer to it.” 

“Your colleagfue is an older man, I presume.” 

“Not so very old. He’s only fifty-one.” 

“And you are about, thirty-five?” 

“More than that. Thirty-eight, to be exact.” 

“Thank you. I hope you do not think I am too in- 
quisitive.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Are you familiar with Professor Wilson’s experi- 
ments?” Pryor inquired. 

“Oh, yes. I helped him with some of them. But I 
finally had to beg off.” 

“And why was that, if I may ask ?” 

“I bate to tell you,” Woodbury grinned sheepishly. 
“The fact of the matter is that I am altogether too 
squeamish to be a good biologist. Inorganic chemistry 
is more in my line. You see I can't stand seeing helpless 
little animals suffer.” 

“I can readily understand that,” Pryor assured him. 
“How about Professor Wilson? From what you say I 
don’t imagine he has any compunctions against inflicting 
pain on animals in the interests of science.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think he is cruel or anything like 
that. He’s just a good scientist, that’s all. He takes the 
attitude that the end justifies the means.” 

“Would you mind describing the experiments which 
you saw Professor Wilson perform.” 

“Why certainly. But just a minute. That sounded 
like Doctor Wilson’s step.” Woodbury darted to the 
door, threw it open and called down the corridor: “Doc- 
tor Wilson ! Would you mind coming into my office?” 

A moment later Pryor was being introduced to the 
eminent chemist. Professor Wilson’s countenance was 
grim and forbidding. It looked like the face of a man 
who had met with a fearful tragedy and had become 
soured against the entire world. The coolness of his 
demeanor, which bordered on rudeness, was in marked 
contrast with the friendly, courteous good nature of 
Professor Woodbury. 

“Mr. Pryor is interested in your experiments with 
haemato-porphyrin,” Woodbury explained. 

“Is that so?” Turning to Pryor he demanded. “What 
are you doing here ? Why do you want to know about 
my experiments? Who are you anyway?” 

Driven by necessity. Pryor did some quick thinking 
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and some glib lying ; ‘T am a veterinarian/’ he fibbed. ‘T 
was engaged by a man who operates a large poultry 
ranch. Several of his thoroughbred roosters have died 
mysteriously. From the circumstances surrounding 
their deaths it looks as if sunlight had something to do 
with it. I had never heard of any similar cases before, 
so I stitdied up on the chemistry of light. It occurred 
to me that something like that substance may have caused 
the death of those roosters. I shall appreciate it very 
much if you will show me one of your experiments or at 
least explain the principle of it to me.” 

This ingenious fabrication seemed to satisfy Wilson, 
for he led Pryor into the sanctorum of his stuffy pri- 
vate laboratory. From a shelf Wilson took down an 
eight-ounce glass jar and handed it to Pryor. “This,” 
he said dramatically, “is haemato-porphyrin.” 

Pryor held the jar up to the light. It was about a 
quarter full of a beautiful, fluorescent, dark red powder. 

“I also have it in solution,” Wilson explained. “This 
brown solution is alkaline. The red one is an acid 
solution.” 

“Which one do you use in your experiments ?” Pryor 
asked. 

“Either. It really doesn’t matter. The same results 
are obtained in either case. Would you like to see the 
effect which this has on an animal ?” 

“If it isn’t too much trouble.” 

“If I wasn’t willing to do it I wouldn't make the 
offer,” Wilson growled without the slightest suggestion 
of a smile. 

He departed and came back a few minutes later with 
a white mouse squirming in his bony hand. From a 
drawer he produced a small black object which turned 
out to be a tiny sweater. Wilson fitted the odd garment 
over the animafs body in such a way that only the legs, 
the tail and the tip of the mouse’s nose were exposed. 

“Now we’ll have to go into the dark room,” he an- 
nounced as he led the way into a tiny chamber which 
was illuminated only by the blood-red glow of a ruby 
lamp. 

“With an ordinary hypodermic syringe,” he explained, 
“I inject a small quantity of the solution into the blood 
stream of the mouse. As long as I keep it in the dark 
it will behave in a perfectly normal manner. But notice 
what happens when I place it in the sunlight.” 

He carried the animal back into the laboratory and put 
it inside a wooden box which was open at the top. It 
was on a bench in front of a window through which the 
afternoon sunlight was streaming. Wilson opened the 
window and placed the box so that the direct rays of 
the sun shone into it. 

“Is it necessary to open the window?” Pryor asked. 

“Yes. You see this is ordinary window glass. It is 
opaque to the ultra-violet rays in the sunlight. If the 
glass panes of the sash were quartz it would not be 
necessary to open the windo\v. Watch what happens to 
the mouse.” 

For a while the animal scampered around in the shaded 
part of the box, apparently none the worse for the ex- 
perience. But when it trotted out into the lighted part 
of the receptacle, it suddenly began to stagger. In a 
few seconds its legs crumpled and it lay on its side as 
if paralyzed. 

Wilson picked the box up and carried it back to the 
dark room. AImo«t instantly the mouse revived and 
started to run around as it nothing had happened. 


“Why did you put that black garment on the mouse ?’* 
Pryor inquired. 

“To protect its body from the light,” Wilson eluci- 
dated. “The paralysis of the animal’s limbs which you 
just witnessed was due to the fact that its legs were ex- 
posed to the light. Because only a small part of its body 
was affected, I was able to revive it by taking it away 
from the light. Notice what happens when I remove the 
protection of the sweater.” 

He picked up the mouse and took off the tiny black 
garment. Then he put it back in the box and carried it 
out into the laboratory again. The light from the open 
window had hardly fallen on the back of the little crea- 
ture before it toppled over and lay limp and motionless. 
Back into the dark room the professor carried the box. 
But this time the mouse did not revive, even after Wil- 
son had tried to bring it back by forcing oxygen into 
its lungs and by using other methods of resuscitation. Its 
tiny heart had stopped beating. It had ceased to breathe. 
It was stone dead. 

After witnessing the murder of this innocent animal, 
Pryor could readily sjmipathize with Woodbury, who 
had balked at being a party to such scientific slayings. 
He said nothing, however, except a word of appreciation 
and thanks to Professor Wilson. 

“By the way, Professor,” he remarked, “is it neces- 
sary to use direct sunlight in order to produce effects 
like this?” 

“WHiy do you ask that ?” 

“I was wondering. You said something about ultra- 
violet rays. It is possible to produce such rays artifi- 
cially, is it not ?” 

“Certainly. I sometimes use artificial sources of light 
in my experiment. Here is one of the lamps I use.” 

Pryor bent over and looked up at the light bulb. 

“I suppose that metallic spot is mercury,” he re- 
marked. 

“Yes. All of these lamps have mercury in them. 
When the current is turned on some of the mercury 
vaporizes. That’s what produces the ultra-violet rays.” 

“Isn’t it possible to produce ultra-violet rays with a 
bulb that doesn’t contain mercury?” Pryor asked. 

“Not that I know of,” Wilson replied. 

“Perhaps I am wrong,” said the visitor, “But I have 
heard that there is a new type of lamp which was intro- 
duced recently for use in the poultry industry. It oper- 
ates in an ordinary light socket and contains no mer- 
cury.” , ' 

“Oh, you mean the CX lamps,” Woodbury vol- 
unteered. “You’ve heard of them, haven’t you Doctor?” 

“Only superficially,” Wilson admitted. “My impres- 
sion is that those new lamps are still in the experimental 
stage. Do you know anything about them?” 

“Not much. But I know that they will produce ultra- 
violet rays.” 

“One more question, if you please, Professor Wilson,” 
Pryor interposed. “Do you know whether or not the ex- 
periment you just conducted would work with a larger 
animal — say one as large as a sheep?” 

His answer was startling. “Most assuredly. I have 
tried it myself on half a dozen large animals. Some of 
them were considerably larger than sheep.” 

“And the results ?” Pryor prompted. 

“The results? Well, I would call them extremely 
gratifying,” and for the first time since Pryor had met 
him, Professor Wilson smiled. But there was no mirth 
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in that smile. It reminded Pryor of the horrible grin 
on the face of a man-eating shark. It made him shud- 
der. 

With hasty expressions of thanks to both the men 
of science Pryor took his departure. He was glad to 
get outdoors where he could fill his lungs with pure, 
untainted air. 

CHAPTER XII 

More Suspects 

P RYOR spent the next few days visiting the chem- 
ical laboratories of universities in different parts 
of Southern California, and in interviewing the 
other three men on his list. 

The first of these was Theron Ward, Ph.D. He was 
short and slender. Pryor guessed his weight to be not 
more than one hundred and twenty pounds. Except for 
a narrow fringe of dark-brown hair, his head was bald. 
Large, bulging eyes, dull grey in color, seemed to be 
.always staring as if in perpetual surprise. This effect 
was accentuated by a pair of enormous spectacles with 
concave lenses. 

Pryor opened the conversation by asking Professor 
Ward if he was familiar with Benjamin Moore’s experi- 
ments in producing formaldehyde from carbon dioxide 
and water exposed to ultra-violet light. 

“Why, yes,” Ward told him. “It happens that I have 
been doing some work along that same line myself. But 
I have to confess that my experiments thus far have not 
been very satisfactory. I have not been able to produce 
formaldehyde without the aid of a catalyst, such as fer- 
ric chloride or ferric oxide.” 

“Do you know of any other examples of poisonous 
substances being produced by exposing non-iX)isonous 
compounds to sunlight or ultra-violet rays?” Pryor asked 
him. 

“Offhand I can’t think of any such example,” the pro- 
fessor replied. “Why?” 

“I thought possibly you might be familiar with the 
work which Doctor Wilson has been doing with haemato- 
porphyrin injected into the blood of animals.” 

Pryor thought he saw a startled look come into those 
large, bulging eyes, but of this he could not be certain. 
The answer came readily enough. “I’m sorry, but that 
is out of my line. I know nothing whatever about Doc- 
tor Wilson’s work.” 

“Doubtless you have used this substance haemato- 
porphyrin for other purposes?” Pryor suggested. 

“No, I have not. To tell you the truth, I know abso- 
lutely nothing about it. Organic chemistry is a very 
broad subject, you know. You can hardly expect one 
man to be familiar with every individual phase of it.” 

“Of course not.” Pryor agreed. “From what you 
say, I assume that there isn’t any haemato-porphyrin 
on the shelves of your laboratories.” 

“I'm certain that there is none of it here,” Ward as- 
sured him. “Perhaps Doctor Wilson could furnish you 
with a small quantity of it if you wished to use it for ex- 
perimental purposes.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” said the business 
counsellor. “You have been very considerate. Perhaps 
you will be willing to answer one more question.” 

“Why, certainly. I shall be glad to answer your ques- 
tions — if I can.” . 

Pryor’s question was : “Do you know of a kind of 


a lamp which can be operated in an ordinary light socket 
and which will deliver ultra-violet rays?” 

“Why, yes. There is such a light. It is made by the 
American Electric Company, I believe. The bulb is 
made of quartz glass.” 

“Do you know whether a lamp of that sort actually 
does produce ultra-violet rays?” 

“Undoubtedly it does. Of course the rays from such 
a source will not be as powerful as those renerated by 
the regular ultra-violet ray tubes, but I am sure that 
some ultra-violet light can be produced with a lamp 
such as you describe.” 

“Do you happen to know the trade name of those 
special lamps.” 

“No. I do not. You can probably find out by phon- 
ing to the local office of the American Electric Com- 
pany.” 

“Thank you. Professor. I appreciate your courtesy 
very much.” 

“You are quite welcome. Sorry I couldn’t be of more 
help to you.” 

“You have helped me more than you realize,” was 
Pryor’s significant comment. “And, by the way. Pro- 
fessor, I suppose you were away during the holidays.” 

Once more those bulging eyes seemed to protrude 
a trifle further than usual. For an instant Ward hesi- 
tated, then he answered calmly, “Oh, yes. My daughter 
lives in Oakland. She has two children. I always spend 
Christmas and New Year's day with her.” 

The next man whom Pryor interviewed was John Holt, 
professor of chemistry at Cabrillo University. Except 
for the color of his eyes and his general build, he did 
not resemble very closely the mental picture which Pryor 
had constructed from the descriptions of Jackson. For 
one thing, he was much younger, forty-three, to be exact. 
His height was hardly more than five feet five inches 
and his weight approximately one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds. The corners of his mouth drooped con- 
stantly. He was anything but cordial. 

With considerable difficulty Pryor managed to worm 
the following information out of him. He had heard 
of haemato-porphyrin and the experiments of Professor 
Wilson ; but a few adroit questions from Pryor revealed 
the fact that his knowledge of this work was very limited. 
Asked if he had any haemato-porphyrin in his laboratory 
or if he had ever used any of it himself, he answered 
both questions in the negative. With the one hundred 
and ten volt ultra-violet lamps, however, he seemed to be 
familiar, although he expressed doubt if they actually 
produced ultra-violet rays potent enough to produce 
effects comparable to sunlight. 

The last interview was with a department head in one 
of California’s largest institutions of learning. His 
name was Howard Winthrop. Affable, courteous and 
accommodating, he willingly answered Pryor’s questions. 
In his laboratory there was a small supply of haemato- 
porphyrin, Winthrop was well posted on the experiments 
of Professor Wilson and had himself duplicated some 
of them with small animals. He knew about the ultra- 
violet ray lamps for use in the poultry industry and 
showed Pryor one of them which he had used for ex- 
perimental purposes. When Pryor asked him where he 
had spent the holidays he declared that, with the excep- 
tion of Christmas Day, New Year’s Day and Sundays, 
he had spent the entire vacation working in his labor- 
atory on the Universitv campus. 
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On the morning following his interview with Win- 
throp, the Master of Mystery went to his office and 
barked into his dictaphone a detailed report of his in- 
vestigations. While his secretary was transcribing his 
dictation, he wrote out in copper-plate long hand a brief 
summary of the salient information obtained from each 
of the suspects. 

For nearly an hour he sat studying this resume. Dur- 
ing most of this time his eyes seemed fixed on the pa- 
per, but in reality their gaze was directed inwardly into 
that marvelous mind which was weighing, measuring 
and analyzing every impression and fact. 

Suddenly his fist came down on the table and he 
yelled, “Eureka! I have it!” 

His secretary, who had been trained not to disturb' 
him while he was thinking out a problem, must have 
heard the exclamation, for she opened the door and said 
softly, “Here is your report of the Strickland case, Mr. 
Pryor.” 

The Jvlaster of Mystery took the typewritten pages, 
gathered up his own penciled notes and, with a mumbled, 
“Thanks, Miss Walker, I won’t be back today,” bolted 
out of the office. 

He walked briskly to detective headquarters and after 
a few minutes’ wait was ushered into Spangler’s office. 

“I thought you might be interested to know that I have 
solved the Strickland murder case,” he announced. 

“Is that so?” the detective smiled. “I was hoping 
you’d flop this time, so I wouldn’t have to bother making 
an arrest.” 

“That may not be necessary, anyway,” Pryor told him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that under the circumstances you can hardly 
expect me to reveal the name of the murderer to you un- 
less I think he deserves to be punished.” 

“Fair enough. But suppose I agree not to make the 
arrest without your O. K. ? If I promise you that, will 
you tell me who did it?” 

Pryor grinned. “Tell you what I'll do. Lieutenant— 
I’ll give you the same chance to solve this mystery that 
I had myself, only I’ll save you all the work of gather- 
ing evidence. Here is a typewritten report giving a 
complete account of my investigations. If you wish, I 
shall be glad to leave it with you.” 

“I’ll look at it right now,” Spangler declared. “And 
while I’m giving it the once over, perhaps you would 
like to read the letters and wires I have received. I 
was saving them until they all came in. Even if you 
know who did it, you may find these messages in- 
teresting.” 

“Undoubtedly,” Pryor agreed. “Perhaps they will 
verify my judgment.” 

Only one of the wires contained any significant in- 
formation. Signed by a police official of Dallas, Te.xas, 
it read as follows: 

“MEN WHO KNEW MENDEZ HERE SAY 
HE HAD FRIEND NAMED ANDREW JACKSON 
WHO DRANK WITH HIM OFTEN STOP 
lACKSON WAS ABOUT FORTY FIVE YEARS 
OLD MEDIUM SIZED ATHLETIC BUILD EYES 
BLUE SANDY HAIR SMALL MOUSTACHE 
STOP CORONER SAYS DEATH MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN CAUSED BX SOMETHING BESIDES 
SUNSTROKE. 


The message from Council Bluffs, Iowa, was in the 
form of an air mail letter: 

“Dear Lieutenant Spangler” (it said) : . 

“In reply to your inquiry in regards to Ruth Whipple I 
I am sending you the following information : 

“Ruth Whipple’s real name is Ruth Holzberg. She 
was born in Des Moines in 1912. Her mother’s maiden ^ 
name was Mary Slocum. She was only seventeen when 
she married Emil Holzburg, who was then attending 
the State University, They kept their marriage secret 
until Ruth was born, after which Mary’s parents had 
the marriage annulled. Five years later, Mary Holz- 
burg met Samuel Whipple. They were married and 
moved to Council Bluffs. For obvious reasons, Ruth 
took her stepfather’s name and only a few intimate 
friends knew her real name. Whipple always was kind 
to Ruth, treating her like his own child. Ruth’s mother 
died in 1928. Whipple and his stepdaughter went to 
California merely for a vacation. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain they have no close friends or rela- j 
tives in California. | 

“We have not been able to trace Holzberg since he I 
graduated from the University. University authorities 
say he was an excellent student and that he did espe- 
cially fine work in chemistry. 

“If we can be of any further assistance to you in this 
matter, please call on us. 

Yours truly. 

.William Anderson” 

RYOR waited until Spangler had finished reading 
the report, then he said, “What do you make of 
it?” 

“It looks like you are on the right track,” the detective 
admitted. “But I wouldn’t take a chance on arresting 
any one of those men on the strength of the flimsy evi- 
dence you have collected so far.” 

“Not even after reading this letter?” Pryor pointed 
to the message from Council Bluffs. 

“I couldn’t find anything in that letter that would help 
solve the problem,” said Spangler. “Did you get any- 
thing out of it?” 

“Most assuredly. Mr. Anderson’s letter contains two 
very important links in the chain which binds our mur- 
derer to his crimes. I’ll have to admit that, before I 
read this letter I was a bit uncertain, but now I am posi- 
tive that my first guess was correct.” 

“You’re still talking in riddles to me,” the detective 
confessed. 

“Perhaps this will help you to visualize our problem.” 
Pryor remarked as he handed Spangler the sheet of pa- 
per on which he had epitomized the results of his inter- 
views with the five suspected men. This is what the 
detective read: 

STRICKLAND MURDER CASE 
LIST OF SUSPECTS 
IVilliam E. Woodbury 

Age 38. Height 5 ft. 7 in. Weight about 150 lbs. 
Eyes dark blue. Hair abundant, light brown. Com- 
plexion fair. Skin unusually clear. Looks younger 
than he is. Disposition: good natured, kind hearted, 
sympathetic. Knows about haemato-porphyrin be- 
cause of work with his department head, Professor 
Wilson. Knows about CX ultra-violet ray lamps. Was 
out of town on vacation during week Strickland died. 
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This period corresponds to time Jackson was em- 
ployed as a substitute butler. 

Hermann IVilson 

Age 51. Height 5 ft. 6 in. Eyes blue. Hair thick 
sandy colored. Disposition : Unattractive, blunt, ruth- 
less. Knows more about H-P than any other scien- 
tist in the west. Has performed experiments on mice 
and admits that he has been equally successful with 
larger animals. Knows about ordinary ultra-violet 
ray lamps but claims he never heard of a U. V. R. 
light globe that will operate on an ordinary 110 volt 
house circuit. Has been on leave of absence from his 
university duties for several months (Sabbatical year) 
but has made intermittent visits to his laboratory 
where a supply of H-P is kept. 

Thcron Ward 

Age about 55. Height 5 ft. 5jl in. ^^'eight 120 lbs. 
Bald except for fringe of dark brown hair. Eyes, 
large, bulging, dull grey, near-sighted. Wears concave 
spectacles. Disposition, accommodating, with a sugges- 
tion of “inferiority complex.” Has performed experi- 
ments similar to those of Benjamin Moore (produc- 
ing formaldehyde from inorganic substances), but 
claims he has never heard of haemato-porphyrin. Says 
he knows nothing about Wilson’s experiments on ani- 
\ mals. Familiar with the violet ray lamp that can be 
used in ordinary light socket. Claims he spent Christ- 
i mas and New Year’s Day with his daughter in Oak- 
land, but does not say he was with her during the 
! entire vacation period. 

I John Holt 

I Age 43. Height 5 ft. 5 in. Weight about 135 lbs. 
Eyes blue. Disposition : gloomy, pessimistic, unso- 
ciable. Has no H-P in his laboratory. Does not 
know much about Wilson’s experiments. Knows 
about the ultra-violet ray lamp for use in 110 volt cir- 
[ cuits. Was out of town during week before New 
I Year’s Day. 

I Howard Winthrop 

’ Age 46. Height 5 ft, 6 in. Eyes blue. Disposition 

i ordinary. Knows about Wilson’s experiments. Has 

I some H-P in his laboratories. Has heard about U. V. 

I R. lamps for use in poultry culture (,110 volt circuits) 

t but knows very little about them. Claims he was 

i working in the University laboratories all during the 

I vacation period, except on Sundays. Christmas Day 

and New Year’s Day. 

I (For purposes' of comparison, the following is also 
E included) : 

I Albert Jackson 

Substitute butler who was on duty for two weeks 
previous to the day Strickland was found dead. (De- 
cember 20 to January 2.) Age, according to Hatha- 
way’s estimate, 55. According to Miss Strickland’s 
estimate, 50. Height about 5 ft. 6 inches. Build 
stocky. Weight about 140 pounds. Stoop shouldered 
Eyes pale blue. Wears no glasses. Hair light brown, 
streaked with grey. Fairly thick for a man of his 
years. Disposition: Kind, considerate, thoughtful, 
courteous. Speaks like a well educated man. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Miss Strickland Again 

S PANGLER studied this list for a few minutes be- 
fore he remarked, “Well, if I were asked to pick 
the one most likely to be the murderer. I’d have to put 
my finger on Wilson. He seems to be the one that 
knows the most about that tomato-porcelain stuff or 
whatever you call it, and with a whole year’s vacation 
he had plenty of chance to get the other five too.” 

“The other five died during the summer vacation,” 
Pryor reminded him. “All of these college men were at 
liberty then.” 

“That’s right. Even at that, the suspicion seems to 
point at Wilson. But if you believe what you read in 
the detective stories, that means that Wilson couldn’t 
possibly have done it. The murderer has to be the one 
that is least suspected, like this fellow Winthrop.” 

“We can safely eliminate Winthrop from our list of 
suspects,” Pryor told him. “I checked his assertion 
that he spent the greater part of his Christmas vacation 
doing some research work in the University laboratories 
and I found that it was true. He couldn’t possibly have 
been the man who did Strickland to death,” 

“Well, that helps narrow it down,” said Spangler 
cheerfully. “And for that matter, why not eliminate 
two more?” 

“Which ones do you mean?” 

“Woodbury and Ward. Neither of them comes any- 
where near the description of Jackson. I suppose you 
still think that the man who did it is the same man who 
called himself Jackson.” 

“Of that I am positive,” Pryor assured him. 

“O. K. Then that leaves only W’ilson and Holt. Of 
course W’ard could have covered his bald head with a 
wig. But my guess would be Wilson. After all this 
isn’t a story book, even if it does sound like a fairy tale. 
In real life the guilty person is usually the one that you 
have reason to suspect most — not the one that is least 
suspected.” 

“True enough,” Pryor conceded. “Providing the sus- 
picions are well founded.” 

Spangler waited patiently for Pryor to divulge the 
name of the man he thought was guilty, but all the 
Master of Mystery said was, “Do you mind if I use 
your phone?” 

“Help yourself,” said the detective. 

Pryor dialed a number. When the call was answered 
he said, “This is ^Ir. Pryor. I would like to speak to 
Miss Strickland, if you please.” 

Soon a soft melodious voice said, “Good afternoon. 
Mr. Pryor.” 

“Good afternoon. Miss Strickland. Are you going 
to be home for an hour or so r” 

“Why, yes.” 

“May I see you for a few minutes if I come to your 
home now?” 

“Why, yes, of course. I shall be glad to have you 
come out any tune, Mr. Pryor.” 

She was more beautiful than ever when she greeted 
him in her living room half an hour later. 

With characteristic bluntness, Pryor plunged into the 
mission which had brought him there. 

“I came to tell you that I have solved the mystery 
surrounding your father’s death.” 
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Pained surprise flashed across her lovely face. 

*‘You mean ” she said in a trembling voice. “You 

mean that ” 

“Yes,” said Pryor without waiting for her to finish 
the sentence. “Your father was murdered. And I have 
found his murderer.” 

He was totally unprepared for the effect which this 
announcement had on the girl. With a low moan, she 
sank down on the davenport, buried her face in her 
bent arm and began to sob convulsively. 

Before this unexpected storm of grief, Pryor was 
as helpless as if he were paralyzed. He wanted to com- 
fort and console her but he didn’t know what to say — 
he didn’t know what to do. So he said nothing and did 
nothing. Presently she raised her head, dabbed at her 
face with a flimsy, ridiculously inadequate handker- 
chief and said, “Please forgive me, Mr. Pryor. This is 
such a shock that I — I — well I just lost control of my- 
self. I’m sorry.” 

Pryor finally found his voice. “But my dear Miss 
Strickland, why should you weep at the thought of ap- 
prehending the man who was responsible for your 
father’s death?’’ 

“Don’t you understand? To mother and me this 
means nothing but a lot of unwelcome publicity. For 
over a year we have been trying to live down the scandal 
which was laid at father’s door at the time when the 
Whipple girl was ruined. The public had just about 
forgotten us when father died. Now you say he was 
murdered. That means more publicity. It means rak- 
ing over all the detestable filth that v’e thought was 
buried. Can’t you see why mother and I would much 
prefer to have the world think that father died a 
natural death?” 

“I understand now,” said Pryor in a tone of regret. 
“How blind I have been ! I pride myself on my so-called 
analytical mind and here I have completely failed in 
my analysis of your attitude. But you don’t need to 
fear. Miss Strickland. The police know very little about 
this and I am under no obligation to inform them. After 
all. I was first asked to help your father and now it 
looks as if the only way I can help him and his dear 
ones is to remain silent.” 

She looked up at him with the light of gratitude 
gleaming through the tears in her eyes as she said : “I 
can’t tell you how much I appreciate your kindness, 
Mr. Pryor. I realize what a sacrifice this means to 
you. You are known as a man who always completes 
successfully every task he undertakes. It will take a 
lot of sacrifice on your part to refrain from telling 
Lieutenant Spangler about your success in this case.” 

“It may not be necessary to make that sacrifice,” 
Pryor smiled. “That doesn’t trouble me nearly as much 
as another consideration does.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean the attitude of the murderer himself. No 
doubt he felt that he had ample justification for com- 
mitting those six murders. You see he was Ruth’s real 
father. Whipple was just her stepfather. But, regard- 
less of how he felt, he had no right to assume such 
arbitrary and despotic powers. He virtually appointed 
himself to be the judge and jury and executioner all 
rolled into one. It would be dangerous to permit such 
a man to escape without some punishment.” 

“But how are you going to punish him without hav- 
ing him indicted?” 


“1 think I know how to do it,” Pryor told her. “May 
1 use your phone?” 

Talking softly into the instrument, Pryor first made 
sure that he had the right person on the line. Then, in 
a loud, deliberate voice he said, “Your real name is 
Emil Holzburg, isn’t it?” 

“Who are you?” the man at the other end demanded. 

Without answering the question, Pryor went grimly 
on; 

“At various times you have also used the name Jack- 
son, haven’t you? In Texas it was Andrew Jackson; in 
Hollywood it was Albert Jackson. That is true, isn’t 
it?” 

“Who are you?” This time the question came in a 
frightened whisper that was barely audible. 

“Never mind who I am. My name has nothing to do 
with the case. What does matter is that I know who 
}-ou are and what you have done. I know that you 
murdered James Strickland and the five other men who 
were accused of causing the ruin of your daughter Ruth. 

I also know that you used a chemical called hacmato- 
porphyrin in committing these six murders.” 

“What are you going to do?” The voice was a trifle j 
louder but it still trembled with fear. 

“Nothing!’ was Pryor’s astonishing response. “It 
happens that I am a friend of James Strickland’s 
daughter. Turning you over to the police would mean 
distressing publicity. This Miss Strickland and her 
mother wish to avoid. For that reason you will prob- 
ably be safe from the strictly legal consequences of your 
crimes.” 

“For that I am grateful to ” the man started to 

say, but Pryor interrupted him with : 

“That does not mean that you are to escape the con- 
sequences of your crimes.” 

“\Wiat? — How? — Why? ” the voice stammered, 

and Pryor went inexorably on : 

“You are a man of superior intellect, Holzburg. You 
certainly must realize that, even if you thought you had 
ample justification for avenging your daughter, you had 
no right to take the law into your own hands. Having 
done so it devolves upon you to carry out the remainder 
of the law’s work.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have appointed yourself judge, jitr}* and execu- 
tioner for James Strickland and five other men. It is 
only logical that you should also assume the responsi- 
bility for punishing the man who murdered them.” 

“You mean?” 

“Now that you know your crimes have been dis- 
covered, you must be guided entirely by your own con- 
science. Good-bye !” 

CHAPTER XIV 

Gathering the Loose Threads 

F or several days Pryor scanned the columns of 
the Los Angeles newspapers with the utmost care. 
Then one morning he found the story he was 
looking for. He tore out the article and slipped it be- 
neath the cover of a notebook which he placed in hi.s 
pocket. 

Forty minutes later he was in Spangler’s office. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Pryor,” the detective greeted him. 
“I’m glad you came to see me. That Strickland case is 
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getting ray goat. I can't do anything else for thinking 
about it. I even lay awake nights trying to figure out 
how you could be so all fired sure about the one you 
think murdered Strickland.” 

“But you know now, of course?” 

“Darned if I do. After all my deliberating, I still 
think that Wilson is the man.” 

Pryor smiled : “It won't be necessary for you to 
trouble your mind about it any more, lieutenant. The 
case is all settled — settled in a w’ay that seems to be 
best for everybody concerned. You won’t need to bother 
about arresting anybody. Miss Strickland and her 
mother will be spared the ordeal of unwelcome publicity. 
I have completed my task successfully and the murderer 
has received a just punishment. Did you see this in 
today's Times?” And he handed the newspaper clip- 
ping to Spangler. 

The detective read it and then exclaimed: “Well, I’ll 

be I don’t know what. So the murderer was that 

nice chap Woodbury!” 

“Yes, Woodbury, Jackson and Holzburg are one and 
the same person.” 

“Is he the one you suspected?” 

“He was the one I knew did it.” 

“Whatever made you suspect him?” 

“It was largely a matter of mathematics.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Woodbury was the only one of the five who had all 
the knowledge and all the opportunities necessary for 
the commission of Strickland’s murder.” 

“I don’t get you yet.” 

“Then let me elucidate : Wilson knew all about 
haemato-porphyrin, but he said he knew nothing about 
the CX ultfti-violet ray lamp, and I saw no reason for 
doubting his assertion. Ward knew about the CX 
lamps but did not have a supply of haemato-porphyrin 
readily available, and was not familiar with the action 
of this substance on animals. Holt knew about the 
violet ray lamps for ordinary lighting circuits but he 
knew very little about haemato-porphyrin, Winthrop 
possessed both the knowledge and the materials re- 
quired but he lacked the opportunity, because he was 
working in his laboratories during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. That leaves Woodbury, who knew all about the 
one hundred and ten volt ultra-violet ray lamp. In fact 
he was the only one of the five who knew the trade 
name ‘CX’.” 

“I see now how you happened to make such a clever 
guess, but after all, it w-as nothing more than a guess, 
now was it?” 

“Call it a guess if you wish. Did you ever work ouf 
a jigsaw puzzle of a famous person’s portrait?” 

“I guess I did waste my time that way when I was a 
kid,” Spangler replied. “What’s that got to do with it ?” 

“Only this. When you work out a puzzle like that 
it sometimes takes only a few pieces to identify the per- 
son represented. Even though the picture is only one- 
tenth complete you can often tell positively what the 
final result will be. After that, each piece you add 
merely serves to corroborate what you already know. 
Do you get the analogy now ?” 

“in a way I do.” 

“Very well, then. Suppose I admit that my original 


judgment was nothing but a guess. It required only the 
addition of two more pieces to my jigsaw puzzle to 
make that guess a certainty. I obtained those two pieces 
from the air mail letter which our friend Mr. Anderson 
of Council Bluffs supplied.” 

“You’ve still got me guessing,” Spangler admitted. 
“What did you get out of that letter?” 

“Two very important details, namely, our quarry’s 
name and his approximate age. The name of Ruth’s 
father was Holzburg. Don’t you get the significance of 
that? He must have graduated from college just about 
the time of the World War. You could hardly blame 
him for wanting to change such a Teutonic name as 
Holzburg. All he aid was to translate it into English : 
‘Holz,’ you know, is the German for ‘wood’.*’ 

“And what about his age?” 

“That was in the letter, too. He was married while 
he was a college student. The girl he married was seven- 
teen at the time. He was probably not more than nine- 
teen. Ruth was born a year later. She was seventeen 
when she died about a year ago. Add it up and what do 
you get? Thirty-eight. Exactly the age of Woodbury 
and several years younger than any of the others.” 

"But I thought you said that Jackson and the man 
who committed the murders were the same person.” 

“I still think so.” 

“But Jackson was a lot older than thirty-eight, ac- 
cording to the descriptions we had of him. Also your 
report says that Woodbury was five feet seven inches 
tall and Jackson wasn’t over five feet six.” 

“You will also recall that he was stoop shouldered. 
That would easily account for the missing inch. Wood- 
bury naturally took the precaution of disguising him- 
self. It is not very difficult for a man of his age to 
make himself look several years older.” 

“Right you are,” Spangler conceded. “But what do 
you suppose this newspaper article means? It almost 
looks as if Woodbury committed suicide. What do you 
think about it ?” 

With a grim, inscmtable smile, Pryor replied, “That 
hypothesis is as good as any. However, I, for my part, 
prefer to accept the newspaper’s account of the tragedy.” 

“You mean ” 

Pryor picked up the clipping and read : 

“SAVANT IS MARTYR TO SCIENCE 

“William Emil Woodbury, professor of chemistry at 
Santa Ana University, was found dead in his laboratory 
yesterday afternoon. Circumstances surrounding his 
death indicate that he met with an accident while ex- 
perimenting with an apparatus for producing ultra- 
violet rays. He had evidently been testing the effect of 
this light on his own person for the part of his body 
above his waist was nude when he was found. 

“According to Professor Hermann Wilson, head of 
the department of chemistry, Professor Woodbury has 
been performing a series of experiments with a rare 
substance, which, when injected into the blood of an 
animal makes it extremely sensitive to ultra-violet light. 
It is thought that some of this chemical might have been 
absorbed by Woodbury’s system and that the action of 
the ultra-violet ray light produced an effort similar to 
that of sunstroke.” 


The End. 



By John B. Harris 


T^SYCHOLOGISTS — and others — are greatly concerned about the effects — 
possible and assured — of machines and the machine age, on human life and 
endeavor, Bui >who has ever stopped to consider the possible reactions — 
or thoughts — of the advanced machine of the future? That, apparently, was left 
to our brothers across the sea, and one of them at least has done an excellent bit 
of work on its presentation. Here is a story that is different indeed, and thor- 
oughly English in its atmosphere! 


ATHER, here, quickly,” Joan’s voice called 
down the long corridor. 

Dr. Falkner, who was writing, checked him- 
self in mid-sentence at the sound of his daugh- 
ter’s urgency. 

“Father,” she called again. 

‘•Coming,” he shouted as he hastily levered himself 
out of his easy chair. 

“This way,” he added for the benefit of his two com- 
panions. 

Joan was standing at the open door of the laboratory. 

“It’s gone,” she said. 

“What do you mean?” he inquired brusquely as he 
brushed past her into the room. “Run away?” 

“No, not that,” Joan’s dark curls fell forward as her 
head shook. “Look there.” 

He followed the line of her pointing finger to the 
corner of the room. 

A pool of liquid metal was seeping into a widening 
circle. In the middle there rose an elongated, silvery 
mound which seemed to melt and run even as he looked. 
Speechlessly he watched the central mass flow out into 
the surrounding fluid, pushing the edges gradually 
further and further across the floor. 

Then the mound was gone — nothing lay before him 
but a shapeless spread of glittering silver, like a mini- 
ature lake of mercury. 

For some moments the doctor seemed unable to speak. 
At length he recovered himself sufficiently to ask hoarse- 
ly: 

“That — that was it?” 

Joan nodded. 

“It was recognizable when I first saw it,” she said. 

.Angrily he turned upon her. 

“How did it happen? Who did it?” he demanded. 

“I don’t know,” the girl answered, her voice trembling 
a little as she spoke. “As soon as I got back to the 
house I came in here just to see that it was all right. It 
wasn’t in the usual corner and as I looked around I 
caught sight of it over here — melting. I shouted for 
you as soon as I realized what was happening.” 


One of the doctor’s companions stepped from the 
background. 

“This,” he inquired, “is — was the machine you were 
telling us about?” 

There was a touch of a sneer in his voice as he put 
the question and indicated the quivering liquid with the 
toe of one shoe. 

“Yes,” the doctor admitted slowly. “That was it.” 

“And, therefore, you can offer no proof of the talk 
you were handing out to us ?” added the other man. 

“We’ve got film records,” Joan began tentatively, 
“They’re pretty good. . . 

The second man brushed her words aside, 

“Oh, yes?” he asked sarcastically. “I’ve seen pictures 
of New York as it’s going to look in a couple of hundred 
years, but that don’t mean that anyone went there to 
take ’em. There’s a whole lot of things that can be done 
with movies,” he insinuated, 

Joan flushed, but kept silent. The doctor paid no at- 
tention. His brief flash of anger had subsided to leave 
him gazing sadly at the remains before him. 

“Who can have done it?” he repeated half to himself. 

His daughter hesitated for a moment before she sug- 
gested : 

“I think — I think it must have done it itself.” 

“An accident? — I wonder,” murmured the doctor. 

“No — no, not quite that,” she amended. “I think it 
was — lonely,” the last word came out with a defiant rush. 

There was a pause. 

“Well, can you beat that?” said one of the others at 
last. “Lonely — a lonely machine: that’s a good one, 
And I suppose you’re trying to feed us that it committed 
suicide, miss? Well, it wouldn’t surprise me any; noth- 
ing would, after the story your father gave us.” 

He turned on his heel and added to his companion: 

“Come on. I guess someone’ll be turnin’ this place 
into a sanitarium soon — we’d better not be here when it 
happens.” 

With a laugh the two went out leaving father and 
daughter to stare helplessly at the residue of a van- 
ished machine. 
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second later there came a stunning ex- 
plosion. ... The cause of the disaster 7nust 
always remain a mystery. ... I only know 
that when I looked up the vessel was no- 
where to be seen . . . only a rain of metal 
parts dropping to earth all about me.” 
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At length Joan sighed and moved away. As she raised 
her eyes, she became aware of a pile of paper on the 
corner of a bench. She did not remember how it came 
to be there and crossed with idle curiosity to examine it 

The doctor was aroused from his reverie by the note 
of excitement in her voice. 

“Look here, father,” she called sharply. 

“What’s that ?” he asked, catching sight of the wad of 
sheets in her hand. 

As he came closer he could see that the top one was 
covered with strange characters. 

“What on earth ... ?” he began. 

Joan’s voice was curt with his stupidity. 

“Don’t you see?” she cried. “It’s written this for us.” 

The doctor brightened for a moment; then the ex- 
pression of gloom returned to his face. 

“But how can we . . . ?” 

“The thing wasn’t a fool — it must have learned enough 
of our language to put a key in somewhere to all this 
weird stuff, even if it couldn’t write the whole thing 
in English. Look, this might be it, it looks even queerer 
than the rest.” 

Several weeks of hard work followed for Joan in her 
efforts to decipher the curious document, but she held 
on with painstaking labor until she was able to lay the 
complete text before her father. That evening he picked 
up the pile of typed sheets and read steadily, without 
interruption, to the end. . . . 

Arrival 

S we slowed to the end of our journey, Banuff be- 
gan to show signs of excitement. 

“Look,” he called to me. “The third planet, 

at last.” 

I crossed to stand beside him and together we gazed 
down upon a stranger scene than any other fourth planet 
eyes have ever seen. 

Though we W’ere still high above the surface, there 
was plenty to cause us astonishment. 

In place of our own homely red vegetation, we beheld 
a brilliant green. The whole laud seemed to be covered 
with it. Anywhere and everywhere it clung and thrived 
as though it needed no water. On the fourth planet, 
which the third planet men call Mars, the vegetation 
grows only in or around the canals, but here we could 
not even see any canals. The only sign of irrigation 
was one bright streak of water in the distance, twisting 
senselessly over the countryside — a symbolic warning of 
the incredible world we had reached. 

Here and there our attention was attracted by out- 
croppings of various strange rocks amid all this green. 
Great masses of stone which sent up plumes of black 
smoke, 

“The internal fires must be very near the surface of 
this world,” Banuff said, looking doubtfully at the rising 
vapors. 

“See in how many places the smoke breaks out. I 
should doubt whether it has been possible for animal 
life to evolve on such a planet. It is possible yet that 
the ground may be too hot for us — or rather for me.” 

There was a regret in his tone. The manner in which 
he voiced the last sentence stirred my sympathy. There 
are so many disadvantages in human construction which 
do not occur in us machines, and I knew that he was 
eager to obtain first hand knowledge of the third planet. 


For a long time we gazed in silent speculation at this 
queer, green world. At last Banuff broke the silence. 

“1 think we’II risk a landing there, Zat,” he said, 
indicating a smooth, open space. 

“You don’t think it might be liquid,” I suggested, “it 
looks curiously level.” 

“No,” he replied, “I fancy it’s a kind of close vege- 
tation, Anyway, we can risk it.” 

A touch on the lever sent the machine sinking rapidly 
towards a green rectangle, so regular as to suggest the 
work of sentient creatures. On one of its sides lay a 
large stone outcrop, riddled with holes and smoking 
from the top like the rest, while on the other three sides, 
thick vegetation rose high and swayed in the wind. 

“An atmosphere which can cause such commotion 
must be very dense,” commented Banuff. 

“That rock is peculiarly regular,” I said, “and the 
smoking points are evenly spaced. Do you suppose . . .? 

The slight jar of our landing interrupted me. 

“Get ready, Zat.” Banuff ordered. 

I was ready. I opened the inner door and stepped 
into the air-lock. Banuff would have to remain inside 
until I could find out whether it was possible for him to 
adjust. Men may have more power of originality than 
we, and they do possess a greater degree of adaptability 
than any other form of life, but their limitations are, 
nevertheless, severe. It might require a deal of ponder- 
ous apparatus to enable Banuff to withstand the con- 
ditions. but for me, a machine, adaptation was simple. 

The density of the atmosphere made no difference 
save slightly to slow my movements. The temperature, 
within very wide limits, had no effect upon me. 

“The gravity will be stronger,” Banuff had warned 
me, “this is a much larger planet than ours.” 

It had been easy to prepare for that by the addition 
of a fourth pair of legs. 

Now, as I walked out of the air-lock, I was glad of 
them ; the pull of the planet was immense. 

After a moment or so of minor adjustment, I passed 
around our machine to the window where Banuff stood, 
and held up the instruments for him to see. As he 
read the air pressure meter, the gravity indicator and 
the gas proportion scale, he shook his head. He might 
slowly adapt himself partway to the conditions, but an 
immediate venture was out of the question. 

It had been agreed between us that in such an event 
I should perform the'exploration and specimen collect- 
ing while he examined the neighborhood from the 
machine. 

He waved his arm as a signal and, in response. I set 
off at a good pace for the surrounding green and brown 
growths. I looked back as I reached them to see our 
silvery craft floating slowly up into the air. 

A second later, there came a stunning explosion ; a 
wave of sound so strong in this thick atmosphere that 
it almost shattered my receiving diaphragm. 

The cause of the disaster must always remain a mys- 
tery : I only know that when I looked up, the vessel was 
nowhere to be seen— only a rain of metal parts dropping 
to earth all about me. 

Cries of alarm came from the large stone outcrop and 
simultaneously human figures appeared at the lowest of 
its many openings. 

They began to run towards the wreck, but my speed 
was far greater than theirs. They can have made but 
half the distance while I completed it. As I flashed 
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across, I could see them falter and stop with ludicrous 
expressions of dismay on their faces. 

“Lord, did you see that?” cried one of them. 

“What the devil was it?” called another. 

“Looked like a coffin on legs,” somebody said. “Mov- 
ing some, too.” 

Flight 

ANUFF lay in a ring of scattered debris. 

Gently I raised him on my fore-rods. A very 
little examination showed that it was useless to 
attempt any assistance: he was too badly broken. He 
managed to smile faintly at me and then slid into uncon- 
sciousness. 

I was sorry. Though Banuff was not of my own 
kind, yet he was of my own world and on the long trip 
I had grown to know him well. These humans are so 
fragile. Some little thing here or there breaks — they 
stop working and then, in a short time, they are decom- 
posing. Had he been a machine, like myself, I could 
have mended him, replaced the broken parts and made 
him as good as new, but with these animal structures 
one is almost helpless. 

I became aware, while I gazed at him, that the crowd 
of men and women had drawn closer and I began to 
suffer for the first time from what has been my most 
severe disability on the third planet — I could not com- 
municate with them. 

Their thoughts were understandable, for my sensitive 
plate was tuned to receive human mental waves, but I 
could not make myself understood. My language was 
unintelligible to them, and their minds, either from lack 
of development or some other cause, were unreceptive 
of my thought-radiations. 

As they approached, huddled into a group, I made an 
astonishing discovery — they were afraid of me. 

Men afraid of a machine. 

It was incomprehensible. Why should they be afraid? 
Surely man and machine are natural complements : they 
assist one another. For a moment I thought I must 
have misread their minds — it was possible that thoughts 
registered differently on this planet, but it was a possi- 
bility I soon dismissed. 

There were only two reasons for this apprehension. 
The one, that they had never seen a machine or, the 
other, that third planet machines had pursued a line of 
development inimical to them. 

I turned to show Banuff lying inert on niy fore-rods. 
Then, slowly, so as not to alarm them, I approached. I 
laid him down softly on the ground near by and retired 
a short distance. Experience has taught me that men 
like their own broken forms to be dealt with by their 
own kind. Some stepped forward to examine him, the 
rest held their ground, their eyes fixed upon me. 

Banuff’s dark coloring appeared to excite them not a 
little. Their own skins were pallid from lack of ultra- 
violet rays in their dense atmosphere. 

“Dead?” asked one. 

“Quite dead,” another one nodded. “Curious looking 
fellow,” he continued, “Can’t place him ethnologically 
at all. Just look at the frontal formation of the skull 
— very odd. And the size of his ears, too, huge : the 
whole head is abnormally large.” 

“Never mind him now.” one of the group broke in, 
“he’ll keep. That’s the thing that puzzles me,” he went 


on, looking in my direction. “What the devil do you 
suppose it is?” 

They all turned wondering faces towards me. I stood 
motionless and waited while they summed me up. 

“About six feet long,” ran the thoughts of one of 
them. “Two feet broad and two deep. White metal, 
might be — (his thought conveyed nothing to me). Four 
legs to a side, fixed about halfway up — jointed rather 
like a crab’s, so are the arm-like things in front: but 
all metal. Wonder what the array of instruments and 
lenses on this end are? Anyhow, whatever kind of power 
it uses, it seems to have run down now. . . .” 

Hesitatingly he began to advance. 

I tried a word of encouragement. 

The whole group froze rigid. 

“Did you hear that?” somebody whispered. “It — it 
spoke.” 

“Loud speaker,” replied the one who had been making 
an inventory of me. Suddenly his expression bright- 
ened. 

“I’ve got it,” he cried. “Remote control — a telephony 
and television machine worked by remote control.” 

So these people did know something of machinery, 
after all. He was far wrong in his guess, but in my 
relief I took a step forward. 

An explosion roared : something thudded on niy body 
case and whirred away. I saw that one of the men was 
pointing a hollow rod at me and I knew that he was 
about to make another explosion. 

The first had done no injury but another might crack- 
one of my lenses. 

I turned and made top speed for the high, green vege- 
tation. Two or three more bursts roared behind, but 
nothing touched me. The weapon was very primitive 
and grossly inaccurate. 

Disappointment 

OR a day and a night I continued on among the 
hard stemmed growths. 

For the first time since my making, I was com- 
pletely out of touch with human control, and my exis- 
tence seemed meaningless. The humans have a curious 
force they call ambition. It drives them, and, through 
them, it drives us. This force which keeps them active, 
we lack. Perhaps, in time, we machines will acquire it. 
Something of the kind — self-preservation which is allied 
to it — must have made me lea\'e the man with the ex- 
plosive tube and taken me into the strange country. But 
it was not enough to give me an objective. I seemed to 
go on because — well, because my machinery was con- 
structed to go on. 

On the way I made some odd discoveries. 

Every now and then my path would be crossed by a 
band of hard matter, serving no useful purpose which I 
could then understand. Once, too, I found two unending 
rods of iron fixed horizontally to the ground and stretch- 
ing away into the distance on either side. At first I 
thought they might be a method of guarding the land 
beyond, but they presented no obstacle. 

Also, I found that the frequent outcroppings of stone 
were not natural, but laboriously constructed. Obvious- 
ly this primitive race, with insufficient caves to hold its 
growing numbers, had been driven to construct artificial 
caves. The puzzling smoke arose from their method of 
heating these dwellings with naked fire — so wasteful a 
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system of generating heat that no flame has been seen on 
the fourth planet,* save in an accident, for thousands of 
years. 

It was during the second day that I saw my first 
machine on this planet. 

It stood at the side of one of the hard strips of land 
which had caused me so much wonder. The glitter of 
light upon its bright parts caught my lenses as I came 
through the bushes. My delight knew no bounds — at 
la«t I had found a being of my own kind. In my excite- 
ment I gave a call to attract its attention. 

There was a flurry of movement round the far side 
and a human figure raised its head to look at me. 

I was able to tell that she was a woman despite the 
strange coverings that the third planet humans put upon 
themselves. She stared at me, her eyes widening in 
surprise while I could feel the shock in her mind. A 
spanner dropped from her hand and then, in a flash, 
she was into the machine, slamming the door behind her. 
There came a frantic whirring as she pressed a knob, 
but it produced no other result. 

Slowly I continued to advance and as I came, the agita- 
tion in her mind increased. I had no wish to alarm her 
— it would have been more peaceful had her thought 
waves ceased to bombard me — but I was determined to 
know this machine. 

As I drew clear of the bushes, I obtained a full view 
of the thing for the first time and disappointment hit 
me like a blow. The thing had •wheels. Not just neccs- 
cessary parts of its internal arrangements, but wheels 
actually in contact with the ground. In a flash the 
explanation of all these hard streaks came to me. Un- 
believable though it may seem, this thing could only 
follow a track specially built for it. 

Later I found that this was more or Uss true of all 
third planetf land machines, but my first discouragement 
was painful. The primitive barbarity of the thing sad- 
dened me more than any discovery I had yet made. 

Forlornly, and with little hope, I spoke to it. 

There was no answer. 

It stood there dumbly inert upon its foolish wheels 
as though it were a part of the ground itself. 

Walking closer, I began to examine with growing 
disgust its crude internal arrangements. Incredibly, I 
found that its only means of propulsion was by a series 
of jerks from frequent explosions. Moreover, it was so 
ludicrously unorganized that both driving engine and 
brakes could be applied at the same time. 

Sadly, as I gazed at the ponderous parts within, I be- 
gan to feel that I was indeed alone. Until this encounter, 
my hope of discovering an intelligent machine had not 
really died. But now I knew that such a thing could 
not exist in the same world with this monster. 

One of my fore-rods brushed against a part of it with 
a rasping sound and there came a startled cry of alarm 
from within. I looked up to the glass front where the 
woman’s face peered affrightedly. Her mind was in 
such a state of confusion that it was difficult to know 
her wants clearly. 

She hoped that I would go away — no, she wished the 
car would start and carry her away — she wondered 
whether I were an animal, whether I even really ex- 
isted. In a jumble of emotions she was afraid and at 
the same time wa^ angry with herself for being afraid. 
At last I managed to grasp that the machine was unable 
to run. I turned to find the trouble. 


STORIES 

As I labored with the thing’s horrible vitals, it be- 
came clear to me why men, such as I had met, showed 
fear of me. No wonder they feared machines when 
their own mechanisms were as inefficient and futile as 
this. What reliance or trust could they place in a ma- 
chine so erratic — so helpless that it could not even tem- 
porarily repair itself? It was not under its own control 
and only partially under theirs. Third planet men’s at- 
titude became understandable— commendable — if all their 
machines were as uncertain as this. 

The alarm in the woman’s mind yielded to amazement 
as she leaned forward and watched me work. She 
seemed to think me unreal, a kind of hallucination : 

“I must be dreaming,” she told herself. *‘That thing 
can’t really be mending my car for me. It’s impossible ; 
some kind of horrid nightmare. . . 

There came a flash of panic at the thought of mad- 
ness, but her mind soon rebalanced. 

“I just don’t understand it,” she said firmly and then, 
as though that settled it, proceeded to wait with a grow- 
ing calm. 

At last I had finished. As I wiped the thing’s coarse, 
but necessary oil from my fore-rods, I signalled her to 
push again on the black knob. The whirr this time was 
succeeded by a roar — never would I have believed that a 
machine could be so inefficient. 

Through the pandemonium I received an impression 
of gratitude on my thought plate. Mingling traces of 
nervousness remained, but first stood gratitude. 

Then she was gone. Down the hard strip I watched 
the disgusting machine dwindle away to a speck. 

Then I turned back to the bushes and went slowly on 
my way. Sadly I thought of the far away, red fourth 
planet and knew that my fate was sealed. I could not 
build a means of return. I was lost — the only one of 
my kind upon this primitive world. 

The Beasts 

T hey came upon me as I crossed one of the 
smooth, green spaces so frequent on this world. 
My thought-cells were puzzling over my condi- 
tion. On the fourth planet I had felt interest or dis- 
interest, inclination or the lack of it, but little more. 
Now I had discovered reactions in myself which, had 
they lain in a human being, I should have called emo- 
tions. I was, for instance, lonely: I wanted the com- 
pany of my own kind. Moreover, I had begun to ex- 
perience excitement or, more particularly, apathy. 

An apathetic machine! 

I was considering whether this state was a develop- 
ment from the instinct of self preservation, or whether 
it might not be due to the action of surrounding matter 
on my chemical cells, when I heard them coming. 

First there was a drumming in my diaphragm, swell- 
ing gradually to a thunderous beat which shook the 
ground. Then I turned to see them charging down 
upon me. 

Enormous beasts, extinct on my planet a million years, 
covered with hair and bearing spikes on their heads. 
Four-footed survivals of savagery battering across the 
land in unreasoning ferocity. 

Only one course was possible since my escape was cut 
off by the windings of one of the imbecile-built canals. 
I folded my legs beneath me, crossed my fore-rods pro- 
tectingly over my lenses and diaphragms, and waited. 
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They slowed as they drew close. Suspiciously they 
came up to me and snuffled around. One of them gave a 
rap to my side with his spiked head, another pawed my 
case with a hoofed foot. I let them continue : they did 
not seem to offer any immediate danger. Such primitive 
animals, I thought, would be incapable of sustaining 
interest and soon move off elsewhere. 

But they did not. Snuffling and rooting continued all 
around me. At last I determined to try an experimental 
waving of my fore-rods. The result was alarming. They 
plunged and milled around, made strange bellowing 
noises and stamped their hooves, but they did not go 
away. Neither did they attack, though they snorted 
and pawed the more energetically. 

In the distance I heard a man’s voice; his thought 
reached me faintly. 

“What the ’ell’s worritin’ them dam cattle, Bill ?” he 
called. 

“Dunno,” came the reply of another. “Let’s go an’ 
’ave a look.” 

The beasts gave way at the approach of the man and I 
could hear some of them thudding slowly away, though 
I did not, as yet, care to risk uncovering my lenses. 

The men’s voices drew quite near. 

“ ’Strewth,” said the first, “ ’ow did that get ’ere, 
Bill?” 

“Search me,” answered the other. “Wasn’t ’ere ’arf 
an hour ago — that I’ll swear. What is it, any’ow?” 

“ ’Anged if I know. ’Ere, give us a ’and and we’ll 
turn it over.” 

At this moment it seemed wise to make a movement; 
my balancers might be slow in adjusting to an inverted 
position. 

There was a gasp, then : 

“Bill,” came an agitated whisper, “did you see that 
rod there at the end? It moved, blessed if it didn’t.” 

“Go on,” scoffed the other, “ 'Ow could a thing like 
that move? You’ll be sayin’ next that it . . 

I unfolded my legs and turned to face them. 

For a moment both stood rooted, horror on their faces, 
then, with one accord, they turned and fled towards a 
group of their buildings in the distance. I followed them 
slowly : it seemed as good a direction as any other. 

The buildings, not all of stone, were arranged so as 
almost to enclose a square. As the men disappeared 
through an opening in one side, I could hear their voices 
raised in warning and others demanding the reason for 
their excitement. I turned the corner in time to face a 
gaggling group of ten or twelve. Abruptly it broke as 
they ran to dark openings in search of safety. All, save 
one. 

I halted and looked at this remaining one. He stared 
back, .swaying a little as he stood, his eyes blinking in 
a vague uncertainty. 

“What is it?” he exclaimed at last with a strange 
explosiveness, but as though talking to himself. 

He was a sorely puzzled man. I found his mental 
processes difficult to follow. They \vere jumbled and 
erratic, hopping from this mind picture to that in un- 
controlled jerks. But he was unafraid of me and I was 
glad of it. The first third planet man I had met who was 
not terror-ridden. Nevertheless, he seemed to doubt 
my reality. 

“You fellowsh shee the shame s’l do?” he called deaf- 
eningly. 

Muffled voices all around assured him that this was so. 


“Thash all right, then,” he observed with relief, and 
took a step forward. 

I advanced slowly not to alarm him and we met in the 
middle of the yard. Laying a rough hand on my body- 
case he seemed to steady himself, then he patted me once 
or twice. 

“Goo’ ol’ dog,” he observed seriously. “Goo’ ol’ 
feller. Come ’long, then.” 

Looking over his shoulder to see that I followed and 
making strange whistling noises the while, he led the way 
to a building made of the hard, brown vegetable matter. 
At openings all about us scared faces watched our prog- 
ress with incredulous amazement. 

He opened the door and waved an uncertain hand in 
the direction of a pile of dried stalks which lay within. 

“Goo’ ol’ dog,” he repeated. “Lie down. There’sh 
a goo’ dog.” 

In spite of the fact that I, a machine, was being mis- 
taken for a primitive animal, I obeyed the suggestion 
— after all, he, at least, was not afraid. 

He had a little difficulty with the door fastening as he 
went out. 

The Circus 

T here followed one of those dark periods of 
quiet. The animal origin of human beings puts 
them under the disability of requiring frequent 
periods of recuperation and, since they cannot use the 
infra-red rays for sight, as we do, their rests take place 
at times when they are unable to see. 

With the return of sunlight came a commotion out- 
side the door. Expostulations were being levelled at 
one named Tom — he who had led me here the previous 
day. 

“You ain’t really goin’ to let it out?” one voice 
^vas asking nervously. 

“ ’Course I am. Why not?” Tom replied. 

“The thing don’t look right to me. I wouldn’t touch 
it,” said another. 

“Scared, that’s what you are,” Tom suggested. 
“P’raps I am — and p'raps you’d ’ve been scared last 
night if you ’adn’t been so far gone.” 

“Well, it didn’fdo nothin’ to me when I’d had a few,” 
argued Tom, “so why should it now?” 

His words were confident enough, but I could feel a 
trepidation in bis mind. 

“It’s your own funeral,”- said the other. “Don’t say 
afterwards that I didn’t warn you.” 

I could hear the rest of them retire to what they con- 
sidered a safe distance. Tom approached, making a show 
of courage with his words. 

“Of course I’m goin’ to let it out. What’s more, I’m 
takin’ it to a place I know of — it ought to be worth a 
bit.” 

“You’ll never. . , .” 

“Oh, won’t I?” 

He rattled open the door and addressed me in a fierce 
voice which masked a threatening panic. 

“Come on,” he ordered, “out of it.” 

He almost turned to run as he saw me rise, but man- 
aged to master the impulse with an effort. Outwardly 
calm, he led the way to one of those machines which use 
the hard tracks, opened a rear door and pointed inside. 
“In you get,” he said. 

I doubt if ever a man was more relieved and surprised 
than he, when I did so. 
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With a grin of triumph he turned around, gave a 
mocking sweep with his cap to the rest, and climbed into 
tile front seat. 

-My last sight as we roared away was of a crowd of 
open mouthed men. 

The sun was high when we reached our destination. 
The limitations of the machine w’ere such that we had 
been delayed more than once to replenish fuel and water 
before we stopped, at last, in front of large gates set 
in a wooden fence. 

Over the top could be seen the upper parts of pieces 
of white cloth tightly stretched over poles and decorated 
by further pieces of colored cloth flapping in the wind. 
I had by this time given up the attempt to guess the 
purposes of third planet constructions, such incredible 
things managed to exist on this primitive world that it 
was simpler to wait and find out. 

From behind the fence a rhythmical braying noise per- 
sisted, then there came the sound of a man’s voice shout- 
ing above the din: 

“What do you want — main entrance is round the 
other side.” 

“Where’s the boss?” called Tom. “I got something 
for him.” 

The doors opened to allow us to enter. 

“Over there in his office,” said the man, jerking a 
thumb over his shoulder. 

As we approached I could see that the third planet 
mania for wheels had led them even to mount the “office” 
thus. 

Tom entered and reappeared shortly, accompanied 
by another man. 

“There it is,” he said, pointing to me, “and there ain’t 
another like it nowhere. The only all-metal animal 
in the world — how’ll that look on the posters?” 

The other regarded me with no enthusiasm in his eyes 
and a deal of disbelief in his mind. 

“That long box thing?” he inquired. 

“Sure, ‘that box thing.* Here, you,” he added to me, 
“get out of it.” 

Both retreated a step as I advanced, the new man 
looked apprehensively at my fore-rods. 

“You’re sure it's safe?” he asked nervously. 

“Safe?” said Tom. “’Course it’s safe.” 

To prove it he came across and patted my case. 

“I'm offering you the biggest noise in the show busi- 
ness. It’s worth ten times what I’m asking for it — I 
tell you, there ain’t another one in the world.” 

“Well, I ain’t heard of another,” admitted the show- 
man grudgingly. “Where’d you get it?” 

“Made it,” said Tom blandly. “Spare time.” 

The man continued to regard me with little enthu- 
siasm. 

“Can it do anything?” he asked at last. 

“Can it — ?” began Tom indignantly. “Plere you,” 
he added, “fetch that lump of wood.” 

When I brought it, the other looked a trifle less doubt- 
ful. 

“What’s inside it?” he demanded. 

“Secrets,” said Tom shortly. 

“Well, it’s got to stop bein’ a secret before I buy it. 
What sort of a fool do you take me for? Let’s have 
a look at the thing’s innards.” 

No,” said Tom, sending a nervous look sideways at 
me. “Either you take it or leave it.” 

"Ho, so that’s your little game, is it? I’m to be the 


sucker who buys the thing and then finds the kid inside, 
workin’ it. It wouldn’t surprise me to find that the 
police’d like to know about this.” 

“There ain’t no kid inside,” denied Tom, “it’s just 
— just secret works. That’s what it is.” 

“I'll believe you when I see.” 

Tom waited a moment before he answered. 

“All right,” he said desperately, “we’ll get the blasted 
lid off of it. . . . Here, hey, come back you.” 

The last was a shout to me but I gave it no notice. 
It was one thing to observe the curious ways of these 
humans, but it was quite a different matter to let them 
pry into my machinery. The clumsiness of such as Tom 
was capable of damaging my arrangements seriously. 

“Stop it,” bawled Tom, behind me. 

A man in my path landed a futile blow on my body 
case as I sw'ept him aside. Before me was the biggest 
of all the cloth covered erections. 

“Here,” I thought, “there will be plenty of room to 
hide.” 

I was wrong. Inside, in a circular space, stood a line 
of four footed animals. They were unlike the others I 
had met, in that they had no spikes on their heads and 
were of a much slenderer build, but they were just as 
primitive. All around, in tier upon tier of rings, sat 
hundreds of human beings. 

Just a glimpse, I had, and then the animals saw me. 
They bolted in all directions and shouts of terror arose 
from the crowd. 

I don’t remember clearly what happened to me, but 
somewhere and somehow in the confusion which fol- 
lowed I found Tom in the act of starting his car. His 
first glance at me was one of pure alarm, then he seemed 
to think better of it 

“Get in,” he snapped, “we’ve got to get clear of this 
somehow — and quick.” 

Although I could make far better speed than that pre- 
posterous machine, it seemed better to accompany him 
than to wander aimlessly. 

The Crash 

ADLY, that night I gazed up at the red, fourth 
planet. 

There rolled a world which I could understand, 
but here, all around me, was chaos, incredible, unreason- 
ing madness. 

With me, in the machine, sat three friends of Tom’s 
whom he had picked up at the last town, and Tom him- 
self who was steering the contraption. I shut my plate 
off from their thoughts and considered the day- I had 
spent. 

Once he was assured that we were free from pursuit, 
Tom had said to himself: 

“Well, I guess that deserves a drink.” 

Then he stopped on a part of the hard strip which 
was bordered by a row of artificial caves. 

Continually, as the day wore on, he led me past gaping 
crowds into places where every man held a glass of col- 
ored liquid. Strange liquids they were, although men 
do not value water on the third planet. And each time 
he proudly showed me to his friends in these places, he 
came to believe more firmly that he had created me. 

Towards sunset something seemed to go seriously 
wrong with his machinery. He leaned heavily upon me 
for support and his voice became as uncertain as his 
thoughts were jumbled. 
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“Anybody cornin’ my way?” he had inquired at last 
and at that invitation the other three men had joined 
us. 

The machine seemed to have become as queer as the 
men. In the morning it had held a straight line, but now 
it swayed from side to side, sometimes as though it 
would leave the track. Each time it just avoided the 
edge, all four men would break off their continuous wail- 
ing sounds to laugh senselessly and loudly. 

It was while I struggled to find some meaning in all 
this madness that the disaster occurred. 

Another machine appeared ahead. Its lights showed 
its approach and ours must have been as plain. Then 
an astounding thing happened. Instead of avoiding one 
another as would two intelligent machines, the two lum- 
bering masses charged blindly together. Truly this was 
an insane world. 

There came a rending smash. Our machine toppled 
over on its side. The other left the hard strip, struck 
one of the growths at the side of the road and burst 
into naked flames. 

None of the four men seemed more than a little dazed. 
As one of them scrambled free, he pointed to the blaze. 

“Thash good bonfire,” he said. “Jolly good bonfire. 
Wonder if anybody’sh inshide?” 

They all reeled over to examine the wreck while I, 
forgotten, waited for the next imbecility to occur on this 
nightmare world. 

‘Tt’sh a girl,” said Tom’s voice. 

One of the others nodded solemnly, 

‘T think you’re right,” he agreed with difficult dignity. 

After an interval, there came the girl’s voice. 

“But what shall I do? I’m miles from home.” 

“ ’S’all righ’,” said Tom. “Quite all righ’. You 
come along with me. Nishe fellow I am.” 

I could read the intention behind his words — so could 
the girl. 

There was the sound of a scuffle. 

"No, you don’t, my beauty. No runnin’ away. Dan- 
geroush for li’l girlsh— ’lone in the dark.” 

She started to scream, but a hand quickly stifled the 
sound. 

I caught the upsurge of terror in her mind and at that 
moment I knew her. 

The girl whose machine I had mended— who had been 
grateful. 

In a flash I was amongst them. Three of the men 
started back in alarm, but not Tom. He was contemptu- 
ous of me because I had obeyed him. He lifted a heavy 
boot to send it crashing at my lens. Human movement 
is slow: before his leg had completed the back swing. 
I had caught it and whirled him away. The rest started 
futilely to close in on me. 

I picked the girl up in my fore-rods and raced away 
into the darkness out of their sight. 


Discouragement 

A t first she was bewildered and not a little fright- 
ened, though our first meeting must have shown 
• that I intended no harm. 

Gently I placed her on top of my case-work and, hold- 
ing her there with my fore-rods, set off in the direction 
of her journey. She was hurt, blood was pouring down 
her right arm. 

We made the best speed my eight legs could take us. 
I was afraid lest from lack of blood her mind might go 
blank and fail to direct me. At length it did. Her mental 
vibrations had been growing fainter and fainter until 
they ceased altogether. But she had been thinking ahead 
of us, picturing the way we should go, and I had read 
her mind. 

At last, confronted by a closed door she had shown me, 
I pushed it down and held her out on my fore-rods to her 
father. 

“Joan . . . ?” he said, and for the moment seemed un- 
surprised at me — the only third planet man who ever 
was. Not until he had dressed his daughter’s wounds 
and roused her to consciousness did he even look at me 
again. 

There is little more. They have been kind, those two. 
They have tried to comprehend, though they cannot. He 
once removed a piece of my casing — I allowed him to do 
so, for he was intelligent — but he did not understand. I 
could feel him mentally trying to classify my structure 
among electrically operated devices — the highest form of 
power known to him, but still too primitive. 

This whole world is too primitive. It does not even 
know the metal of which I am made. I am a freak ... a 
curiosity outside comprehension. 

These men long to know how I was built; I can read 
in their minds that they want to copy me. There is hope 
for them: some day, perhaps, they will have real ma- 
chines of their own. . . . But not through my help will 
they build them, nothing of me shall go to the making of 
them. 

... I know what it is to be an intelligent machine in a 
world of madness. . . . 


The doctor looked up as he turned the last page. 

“And so.” he said, “it dissolved itself with my acids.” 
He walked slowly over to the window and gazed up to 
Mars, swimming serenely among a myriad stars. 

“I wonder,” he murmured, “I wonder,” 

He handed the typewritten sheets back to his daughter, 
“Joan, my dear, I think it would be wisest to burn 
them. We have no desire to be certified,” 

Joan nodded, 

“As you prefer, father,” she agreed. 

The papers curled, flared and blackened on the coals 
— but Joan kept a copy. 


The End 
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CHAPTER I 

OHN BALDWIN stretched his long lank form 
and arose from the easy chair. His book fell to 
the floor. 

“What you readin’?” 

His wife was sewing on little John’s much torn 
and worn breeches. 

“Book on astronomy,” answered Big John. “Very in- 
teresting. Tells all about the planets and stars and 
things called nebulae, and what inconceivable distances 
there are between us and the stars we see each night. 
^Vhere’s Alice?” 

“Abed and asleep an hour ago.” 

“Alice’d be interested in this. Wasn’t her Professor 
Jameson quite a bug on stars?” 

Pie in one hand and with the other jingling small 
change in his pocket, the tall man passed out into the 
backyard to gaze at the stars about which he had been 
reading. The heavens shone with points of light; mil- 
lions of them perhaps. The book had said that some 
of them were billions of miles away. Even the closest 
was too far even to be reached during a lifetime, riding 
in the swiftest airplane. Out in the back lot where the 
horses were pastured the big pond reflected many oj the 
low-hung gorgeous diamonds of light. Shaking his head 
as though to give it up, the gaunt man turned to go 
in to bed. 

Suddenly a flare from above lighted the land about. 
John Baldwin wheeled and gazed in terrified awe at what 
he saw. High above, nearly at the zenith, was a great ball 


of blue-white light. From it streamed a trail of fire that 
appeared to extend back to the stars from whence it 
seemed to come. More brilliant it flared, changing to a 
blinding, dazzling mass of light which bore down on the 
little farm as a great demon intent on destruction. A 
shrill whistling sound filled the air and the terrified far- 
mer screamed in horror as he saw his home and family 
directly beneath this oncoming doom. 

With a terrific crash, the descending firebrand struck 
the earth, right in the center of the big pond. A mighty 
wave splashed into the air as spray. A hiss of steam and 
a detonation, as of a siege mortar, followed. The earth 
shook, the buildings rocked, and the horses and cattle 
stampede, as the pond waters struck the white hot object 
in their center time after time, blown back at each on- 
rush by the great steam cushion formed at contact. 
Vapor arose and filled the air. A drizzle of moisture 
began to fall as the vaporized water struck the cooler 
air around, and the pond waters churned and boiled. 

“John ! John 1” Mrs. Baldwin called in a voice which 
trembled and shook. 

“Pm all right, dear,” called the farmer. “Please bring 
our big electric torch and we’ll see what damage has been 
done. Looks like one of Alice’s professor’s pets has 
settled on us of a sudden.” 

Examination showed little except that the stock was 
uninjured except for a calf or ..wo scaled by flying hot 
water at the contact of the meteorite with the pond. 

“Well, no good staying up tonight. No one is going 
to steal it, that’s sure. Let’s go to bed and see it in the 
morning when it’s cooled off.” ■ 
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CHAPTER 11 

A LICE awoke at dau’ii. As her eyes drank in the 
r\ glory of the dawn spreading over the neat farm, 
-L A. they rested on the stock that was her father’s 
pride. How peculiar — they were all crowded to the 
north fence, whereas they were usually over at the pond 
this time of day. With eyes following mind to the pond, 
she started in genuine surprise. Pond there was none I 
More startling than that, however, was a gigantic shape 
in the center of the pond bed. Glittering and flashing 
in the sunlight, slowly revolving on a central shaft was 
a cylinder of burnished metal fully fifty feet high. Here 
was a mystery to solve ! 

“Dad! Dadl What is it?’* 

Big John was walking slowly around the big machine 
— for machine it surely was. No accident could produce 
a perfect pyramid, twelve sided and tapered beautifully 
from each end of the cylinder to its middle. 

“Well, daughter, looks as though one of your Pro- 
fessor Jameson’s pets had visited us. The sides are all 
so smooth and slick that I can’t imagine where on earth 
it could have been made and much less who could be 
shooting such things about.” 

“Dad, I don’t believe you are really that dumb. You 
say it was very hot when it struck. Honestly, Dad, is 
there anything to conclude except that it has been sent 
here from off the earth, either by design or by accident? 
Now you stay here and I'll get my note book, I want 
you to make written notes of all that goes on while I 
locate Dr. Jameson — he must not miss this.” 

She disappeared briefly into the house and returned 
with note book and pencil. 

“There, Dad, I’ll be back in an hour.” 

* * * 

By three o’clock Dr. Jameson was on the farm and 
with Alice and Big John was hard at it to solve the prob- 
lem of the visiting metal stranger. 

“Do you believe it has come from without our earth’s 
atmosphere, Doctor?” asked Alice. “I can’t recognize 
the metal and the construction of the cylinder looks too 
perfect.” 

“I should say,” replied the professor, “that this 
cylinder has been sent here by design from some place 
outside our atmosphere. Offliand, I should say it has 
come an enormously long distance. But we should know 
soon for, if you’ll observe, the cylinder is becoming more 
active.” 

Sure enough the cylinder was opening up, As the two 
halves of the cylinder separated, an inner wall appeared. 
It was much the same as the outer shell except that it 
was perforated at regular intervals about the circum- 
ference. 

Without any warning, a violent hoot, followed by a 
screaming wail, issued from the cylinder at the perfo- 
ration point. 

“Better get away,” said Professor Jameson. “The 
near future wdll show w'hat type of intelligence made 
that and what type of being it expected to find on this 
earth,” 

As the three hastily descended to the ground, the wail 
was repeated, much louder this time. 
t“Run 1” shouted Big John. “Run for the house !” 
'The sides of the cjdinder were pouring out a dense 
black cloud from the perforations. This rose immedi- 


ately toward the heavens and spread into a giant plume. 
The great signal column floated slowly up. Another 
issued with a loud blowing noise. Ten times it was re- 
peated. Then the hooting began again. Then hoots 
followed by screeches that fairly split the eardrums. 
.Then again the signal glouds. 

* * * 

No further movement of any kind was observed about 
the cylinder until after dusk; light was fading fast from 
the sky and still no movement or sound about the big 
cylinder. Finally Alice squealed in delight as the cyl- 
inder came to life. The aperture from which the dark 
smoke had appeared was streaming out a golden rain 
accompanied by luminous vapors — a vivid pink which 
rolled out and up, billowing and massing as it rose high 
into the heavens. Suddenly there was complete dark- 
ness ; even the vapor glow was quenched. From out the 
blackness a blinding flash split the darkness and a second 
later the three observers were literally blown to earth by 
a concussion that made all deaf for a full minute. Again 
complete blackness save for the points of stars. 

“Wow! Wasn’t that an ear splitter?” said Big John. 

At this moment the next “spasm” began, and the trio 
watched with wonder the issuance of the pink vapor, the 
billowing, and when the darkness came, they all threw 
themselves flat and placed hands over their ears. An- 
other terrific explosion — then silence and darkness. 

“How long do you believe these signals will last?” Big 
John asked his question in a rather worried tone of 
voice. 

“Signals will continue at more or less regular inter- 
vals for weeks unless we can find a way to stop them. 
It would seem reasonable to expect some sort of method 
of stopping them to be provided by the being who de- 
signed that cylinder. We’ll go to bed now and tomorrow 
we may be able to find a way to stop the signals and 
get inside.” 

CI-TAPTER in 

D awn found the doctor abroad and active. At 
sunrise Big John was at his side. After con- 
siderable experimentation, the exposed shell of 
the cylinder yielded to a pry bar, and a large section of 
the cylinder flew off, revealing a dim interior. The three 
investigators climbed in and gazed about them. Evenly 
distributed about the small room were beings lying as 
though dead. The general appearance of each was that 
of a quadruped, in size about as large as a big bulldog. 
The rest of the body was perfectly smooth and nearly 
the shape of an egg. 

To one side of the small circular room Jameson found 
a metal box closed by a common hasp type of fastening. 
This he quickly opened. Inside was a large sheaf of a 
material that resembled paper but was certainly a su- 
perior material. With the assistance of Big John, the 
box and sheaf were wrenched loose from the small shelf 
to which they had been fastened. Unfolding the sheaf 
of opaque, yet unbelievably thin sheets of paper-like 
material, they gazed with utter awe upon the most beau- 
tiful panorama photograph in colors that man could 
imagine. Across the top of the picture was a long set 
of characters — very evidently writing of some sort. 

Passing over the photo to the rest of the manuscript, 
the three people attempted to make something of the 
beautifully executed figures they found there. 
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“Obviously this is writing, but of what kind we can 
only guess. The code used is extremely simple. I sin- 
cerely doubt if we are any of us intelligent enough to 
decode that.” 

They turned page after page of the manuscript and to 
their delight found nearly every page bore a photograph 
with lines of the hieroglyphics below it, evidently in ex- 
planation and discussion of the photographic view. One 
photo showed w'hat was evidently an evening scene. 
Strangely enough there were three suns setting along the 
horizon. Three suns should indicate but one thing : the 
planet on which the photos were made was somewhere 
out in space, far from our own solar system. 

“Now for the rest of this treasure house,” said Dr. 
Jameson, laying down the manuscript. “We’ll find 
many interesting things if I’m not mistaken. Let’s hope 
they are not all as grotesque and horrifying as the display 
here on the floor.” 

The party went slowly down into the fcylinder where 
they found much of importance showing the types of 
life, models of machinery, and pictures of scenes from 
the land from which the cylinder had come. 

Progressing on to the room above the industrial dis- 
play, the three humans found in it a veritable wealth of 
articles and demonstrations which depicted the art, liter- 
ature, science, and research of the beings who lived on 
this far away planet. 

Suddenly he pointed in great excitement at the sketch- 
ings before him. 

“Friends, you are looking at the very first navigation 
map of the universe that earth beings ever saw ! This 
is a map showing the position in space of the more im- 
portant star groups and certain centers where planets 
may be found about some of the bigger, older stars. 
Note this grouping, the lines that represent flight, and 
this other group over here!” 

Scarcely able to contain his enthusiasm, the professor 
searched further, while Alice and her Dad scanned the 
map. To the upper left was a grouping of stars, evi- 
dently seven of them in a group. Down at the lower 
edge was a set of stars which could be recognized only as 
one group — that commonly known as the Big Dipper. 
True to our view of stars, the two outer stars in the cup 
of the dipper formed a nearly direct line toward a single 
brilliant star on the map located about one-third the way 
from the left edge of the map. This star was a 
brilliant red color with a few rays about it. Easily 
recognized about this were a few less brilliant stars 
arranged in the form of the familiar Little Bear. About 
the big, bright, red star picture were arranged ten 
small dots, all at different positions. From the fifth dot 
out from the red star was a line which streamed across 
the pictured space in a magnificent curve terminating 
at one of nine dots surrounding a rather small yellow- 
ish spot which evidently W’as a star. 

“Let me show you,” said Dr. Jameson. “Here we are 
at the left. You recognize the Great Bear or Big Dipper. 
It, of course, points to the North Star, Polaris, with two 
of its stars. Polaris is part of the Little Bear which we 
see represented by those stars about Polaris. Over here 
you see the tiny yellow star surrounded by its nine dots. 
Alice, if you can’t deduce the meaning of that from the 
rest of the constellations, I fear your courses with me 
were lost motion and energy. What puny little star do 
you think that is ?” 

“Why, Dr. Jameson, it’s our own tiny old Sol, and the 


dots are its nine children, the planets. Furthermore, the 
line sweeping across the space shown here is supposed to 
repre.sent the path of this cylinder in which we stand, 
leading us to infer that this cylinder was made and pro- 
jected from the fifth planet of a planetary system about 
Polaris. 

“Now, Dad, what you don’t know is that Polaris is 407 
trillion miles from us and that therefore its light requires 
some 69 years to reach us. According to calculation, this 
cylinder could have been made fairly recently, as we do 
not believe that speed of material objects in space is 
limited except by the time required to acquire velocity, 
or should I say to exercise acceleration. Of course, light 
travels rapidly, but even light is slow compared to what 
speed might be attained by a properly attracted or pro- 
pelled object which traveled freely in space.” 

“Well,” gasped the professor, “that is exactly what I 
deduced. 

“Let’s go and get some lunch, though. We can each 
take an armload of these manuscripts and this map and 
work on them outside. We have an excellent start with 
this map and the labels on some of these things we 
recognize.” 

CHAPTER IV 

E ager hands opened the door of his car as 
Jameson pulled up with a swirl at the doorstep of 
John Baldwin’s modest home. 

“Harry — I — I mean Professor Jameson! I’m so glad 
to see you !” 

Alice became confused and glanced about to see if any- 
one had heard her blunder. 

“I can’t tell you how delighted I am to be here, Alice! 
And do call me Harry.” 

“Are you planning to stay indefinitely?” Alice 
laughed as she indicated a large Gladstone that the pro- 
fessor was hauling out of the tonneau of his car. 

“This, young lady, contains the result of three months’ 
study and travel. In *his bag is more new knowledge 
than you can find in a score of encyclopedias.” 

“Are the manuscripts finished ? How did you do it all 
in this short time ? But do come in.” 

“Yes, I should say come in, young fellow. Give me 
that mysterious bag and follow my young imp, Alice, to 
your room. We'II have supper as soon as you wash and 
brush up a bit.” 

John Baldwin, known popularly as Big John, pushed 
the two young people ahead of him into the house, de- 
posited the heavy traveling bag in the hallway, and 
watched with evident pleasure while Alice led the way 
upstairs to Jameson’s room. 

Seated at the table at the close of the delicious supper, 
the group of people began to edge the conversation 
around to include queries about the great piece of news 
that they all knew Jameson had brought. 

“To reiterate a bit,” began Professor Jameson, when 
they had adjourned to the living-room, “We consider our- 
selves fortunate to have translated the written records 
of our visitors. These notebooks are translations of the 
manuscripts. Each represented three months* work.” 

He lifted from the group of manuscripts the one they 
had first looked at. In it they found the beautiful coPor 
photographs which showed orange colored foliage and 
peculiar forms of life on what they had found was the 
fifth planet of a group of ten revolving about the Polaris 
group of suns. 
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^'This contains much that is of interest, but even more 
we find in these other manuscripts. Now, as to the 
general method used in translating or should I say inter- 
preting these. When I left here, I went immediately 
to an old friend of mine whom I knew to be intensely 
in astronomy and who is immensely wealthy. I finally 
prevailed on this Tdr. Blake to subsidize a translation of 
these manuscripts. I engaged six assistants and have 
been hard at work since. And so interested in the whole 
proposition has Mr. Blake become that he has placed 
the bulk of his fortune at my disposal as head of a group, 
whose lives will be devoted to the thorough investigation 
of what we find in these manuscripts.” 

“I have here a brief outline of the combined trans- 
lations of all these manuscripts,” the professor continued 
in his discussions of the summer’s work on the manu- 
scripts. “Shall I read it?” 

“Yes, please do, please,” Alice begged. 

There followed several hours of reading of the trans- 
lations, discussions of what was read, and study on the 
plans sent for use during the proposed trip to Polaris. 
Complete plans w'ere found for building a space ship 
capable of making the long journey through space to 
Polaris, and with these were whole volumes on the life 
and conditions to be found on Polaris planets. 

At last the final parts of the translations were reached, 
and Jameson’s reading concluded. 

“ ‘We suggest that you collect about you a representa- 
tive group of your best intelligences and interest them in 
this proposed trip. It will likely take the length of ten 
revolutions of your planet about your sun for the entire 
trip. We assure you that you will return to your planet 
and bear with you enough knowledge to make you as 
the gods among your fellow-beings.’ 

“That was all we could get clear,” Jameson finished 
up. “Fortunately the plans, and directions for the space 
traveler are very plain — ^many photds, diagrams, actual 
pieces of material, and clear cut designs.” 

“John! It’s one o’clock. I think you all ought to 
come to bed.” 

“All right, Flora. We’ll quit for tonight. I wonder 
» if ril see whirling planets and great many-colored balls 
of fire chasing each other throitgh my dreams,” con- 
cluded Big John. 

He did. So did Jameson, and Alice. But that wasn’t 
all that these two dreamed about. Some way the stars 
were all blue eyed for Jameson, and Alice saw a tall, 
sandy-haired professor striding about on her dream- 
moons. 

CHAPTER 

WOULD like to see lilr. Blake, please.” 

The speaker, a young man, dark in complexion, 
addressed himself to the doorman at the home of 
Jordon Blake. 

“Come in. I will tell Mr. Blake you are here and give 
him your card, sir.” 

“Thank you,” replied the young man as he went into 
the library. 

Five minutes passed, and at length a voice aroused 
the visitor frofn the deep contemplation of a set of star 
charts on one wall. 

“You are Mr. Allen Bellant, I judge?” the older man 
asked pleasantly of his visitor. 

“Yts, and you are Mr. Blake. I have come to make 


a request of you, Mr. Blake. Will we be quite alone?” 

“Yes, indeed. What can I do for you?” asked Blake 
as he closed the hall doors. 

“I have in the recent past been called in for consulta- 
tion on certain decoding work being done under the 
direction of a Professor Jameson. You Imow him. I’m 
sure.” 

“Yes, indeed, I know Jameson — fine fellow. But just 
what’s the connection?” queried Blake. 

“Mr. Blake, I happened to stumble into the entire story 
connected with that decoding work and have at my finger 
tips all the data and information with which to organize 
my own party, build a space ship, and go to Polaris as a 
representative of Earth. It happens that I know you 
have set your heart on being the first of eartli-men to 
visit our star neighbors. For this reason alone I think 
you would rather I did not set up my own party and beat 
you to it. My proposition is this you will engage me 
as the official physicist for this proposed trip you are 
backing. Oh, I know all about it — how, you needn’t 
know. If you don’t see my way, I’ll have to get financial 
backing elsewhere and take all the glory of leaving first. 
I understand the plans and principles of the proposed 
space ship better than anyone now connected with it.” 

“Young man, do you know that you are trying to 
blackmail me? That doesn’t go here — I’ll hire whom I 
please for this trip. I don’t believe you anyway. The 
plans for our future trip have been locked away in a 
safety vault ever since they were worked out — you are 
bluffing, and anyway, I don’t see why I should be bullied 
by the first stranger who happens along.” 

“Jordon Blake, I’ll ask you to glance at these sheets 
of Van Dyke prints,” and he held out a sheaf of plans 
to the older man. 

“Well — what have you to say now?” 

“I — well — damn it, young man, you are plain racket- 
eering — blackmailing. I guess you do have the dope on 
the space ship, but I shall expose you — ^have you arrested 
and put in prison for blackmail. My word is law in this 
vicinity,” Blake sputtered, growing excited. 

“My dear sir, let’s not get excited. Why use that 
ugly term, blackmail ? I am merely making you what I 
feel is a very fair proposition. I am offering you silence 
and assistance in your proposed trip for the mere privi- 
lege of accompanying you on the voyage as physicist. 

for your threat of openly condemning me and having 
me arrested, if I were you I’d be careful what I did. 
May I recall to your memory that there is a certain 
colored gentleman hiding in your firewood? I mention 
the name of Worthington. Need I say more?” 

Bellant smiled with a crooked sort of twist to his 
mouth and laughed gently as Blake flushed hotly, then 
went pale. 

“Where did you hear my name associated with that 
of Worthington? It was all a mistake started by a 
malicious lie ! I was perfectly square, and then he lied 
about it all. I had to do it or. lose my entire fortune. 
I tell you I was square. It was all a terrible mistake.” 

“The courts would not think it square, should I choose 
to tell what I know. I may find it necessary to publish 
what might rob you of every cent you now have. Of 
course, if you are reasonable, and comply with my very 
modest request that I be engaged as your official physicist 
on the trip to Polaris, I am sure I can forget and let by- 
gones be by-gones.” 

‘T won't submit to such hrow-heating. You can’t 
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scare me that way. You’ve heard some remark dropped 
somewhere and are using it to try to frighten me into 
giving you what you want. No, I’m damned if I’ll con- 
sider you at all for the trip.” 

Jordon Blake blustered mightily and accompanied his 
outburst with sweeping gestures. 

“Very well,” said Bellant quietly. “You are making 
the decision for me. In order to get the financial support 
I need to beat you out to Polaris, I shall have to expose 
your dark past I am afraid — much as I regret it.” 

He rose to leave, picking up his hat and cane, and 
passed into the hallway. Blake remained irresolute be- 
side the mantel. Once he started forward, then stepped 
back. 

“I must bid you good evening, Mr. Blake.” Bellant 
spoke gravely and disappeared from the library door. 
Blake’s voice suddenly came clearly from the library. 

“Bellant ! Wait ! Come back. You win.” 

Bellant hesitated a moment, then at a second call from 
Blake, he closed the door and returned to the library. 

“I am glad to see you are reasonable after all, Mr. 
Blake,” he said. 

“I’m not reasonable, or I’d throw you out, Bellant. 
However, I believe we can use a man of your wits on 
this trip. You shall be signed up now as our official 
physicist on the trip to Polaris, providing you will sign 
a statement that you know absolutely nothing about my 
private afifairs. Here is paper and my pen. Write out 
our contract. You will include the statement I have men- 
tioned. WTiat salary do you want?” 

“All I ask is that you completely furnish a private 
laboratory aboard this space ship in accord with my di- 
rections. This is to be entirely secret, and you will have 
to agree to know absolutely nothing about it — ^you 
scarcely know me and engaged me because of my reputa- 
tion. Do you understand? You must not interfere in 
any way with experiments I may wish to perform. Do 
you agree? Very well, I’ll put it all in the contract.” 

Half an hour later the two men parted at the door, 
apparently good friends. 

“1 am sure we will get along famously on our coming 
voyage,” said Bellant. “Now that we thoroughly under- 
stand each other,” he added as a parting shot, and turn- 
ing on his heel got into his car and drove oif. 

CHAPTER VI 

HE next morning, about nine o’clock, a young man 
called at the farm and asked to see Jameson. 

It was Alice \vho met him and informed him that 
Jameson would be back from town shortly. In the 
meantime it would be her pleasure to entertain a friend 
of Professor Jameson. 

“My name is Allen Bellant.” the caller told her. 

“I am Alice Baldwin. I was a student under Profes- 
sor Jameson last year in college. I studied astronomy in 
his classes.” 

“I guess you are interested in the interstellar visitor 
you had last spring then,” the visitor suggested. “That 
cylinder is my reason for coming, although I see now I 
didn’t know what attractions there were up here,” he 
continued, looking boldly at the girl. 

Alice flushed and laughed confusedly. She was not 
sure she liked this young fellow — yet he was young and 
appeared to be interesting. 

“Mayn’t I show you about the farm a little?” the girl 


suggested, and presently the two of them were wander- 
ing from meadow to woodland, from pasture land to the 
barnyard, laughing and talking. 

Shortly Harry Jameson drove up, parked his car, and 
went into the house. A little later he came out, looked 
about for Alice and, seeing her with a young man, de- 
cided not to interrupt. As he was turning to sit down 
on the porcli, Alice saw him and immediately brought 
Bellant to the house. 

“Professor Jameson, this is Mr. Bellant, a friend of 
yours. I have been entertaining him while he awaited 
your return from town.” 

“Bellant! Of course I know him. He was a great 
aid in helping us over certain technical points in decod- 
ing of the plans we looked at last night.” 

Jameson welcomed Bellant w’armly and asked what 
brought him this far from his home. 

Explanations followed and Bellant gave Jameson a let- 
ter of introduction and instruction from Jordan Blake 
in which the financier asked that Bellant be given all de- 
tails as he was to accompany the party on the Polaris 
trip. Since Bellant had an exceptionally good reputation 
as a physicist, Jameson was very pleased with the pros- 
pect. Had he known to what direction Bellant’s atten- 
tion was going to turn during this proposed trip, he 
would never have consented to go ahead with the plans. 
Even during the examination of the cylinder and in tiie 
long discussion in the afternoon, Harry found much 
amusement in the rather open admiration Bellant showed 
Alice, sometimes to the girl’s confusion. Several times 
Jameson found Bellant’s mind and eyes centered on Alice 
at the end of a long explanation of some parts of the 
plans for the ship and trip. 

That evening Bellant proposed that the whole family 
go into town to see a movie. After much discussion, 
the family decided that just Alice, Harry, and Bellant 
should go, and that the rest would stay at home this time. 
It was finally so arranged, and the trio went off to the 
small city soon after the evening dinner. 

After the show they visited a confectioner’s for a di.sh 
of ice cream where Bellant monopolized the attention of 
Alice and in every way held the center of the girl’s in- 
terest. 

Jameson pondered: was he, he wondered quite sud- 
denly, really jealous? Such a thought had never entered 
his head before, but as the idea filtered in and about his 
mind, he became suddenly conscious that he felt a 
genuine affection for this student he had taught. Slie 
had flowered out so much during the summer — had liter- 
ally grown up from a college girl to a young woman. 

At return to the farm, Jameson agreed to get together 
a set of data for Bellant to take with him that evening 
on his return home. In the meantime, Bellant said he 
and Alice would stroll about the yard in the moonlight. 
Jameson hurried through the drawings and notes he was 
copying for Bellant and in half an hour went outside in 
search of the couple. 

He called softly, but had no reply. A thorough search 
of the yard disclosed no sign of the two, and Harry was 
at a loss as to where to find them. Suddenly he heard 
a voice raised in mild protest. It was Alice speaking. 

“Please don’t; Mr. Bellant!” 

The voice came from the summer house down the lane 
toward the wooded part of the farm. Again the protest 
came. 

“I asked you to stop.” 
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‘■But I love you, girl,” Jameson heard Bellant say in a 
very low voice. 

“Nonsense!” replied Alice. “You’ve only just met 
me. Anyway, I am not sure I like you — I know I shall 
not if you insist on annoying me.” 

Silence ensued, and Harry debated whether he should 
intrude or simply wait for them to return from the sum- 
mer house. The final outcry decided him. 

“Allen Bellant! If you touch me again, I shall go in 
and leave you !” 

Harry was off like a streak. The girl was being an- 
noyed, and Harry was certain now that his interest in 
Alice was at least more than casual. As Jameson arrived 
at the summer house where the moonlight filtered 
through in black lace and silver, Bellant stepped up to 
Alice, took her in his arms and attempted to kiss her. 

“Mr. Bellant!” Alice cried in alarm, and then as if in 
appeal and pleading to a protector, she called aloud, 
“Harry! Harry!” 

With an exaltation of soul and a thrill of greater joy 
than he had ever known before, Jameson covered the dis- 
tance between them in a bound, grasped Bellant by the 
shoulder, and whirled him back against the railing with 
a crash. The physicist struck the low seat, tripped, and 
plunged headlong over the side to the grass below. 

“Oh, thank you. Harry,” the girl cried softly as Jame- 
son gathered her into one quick embrace. Unfortunately 
Bellant had picked himself up just in time to see the two 
in each other’s arms. 

“So that’s it, is it?” he half sneered. “Well, of course. 
I didn’t know I was trespassing. I’m sorry if I caused 
you any worry, old man, but I completely lost my head. 
Too much moonlight I guess.” 

“Your drawings and data are in your car, Bellant. 
I’d rather not talk to you now. You’d better go. I will 
look you up later.” 

Jameson spoke in a restrained voice, obviously holding 
himself in leash only by great effort. 

“All right. I’ll go. Don’t forget though, I'm going 
on that trip to Polaris with you. I rather suspect Miss 
Baldwin plans to go, too, doesn’t she?” 

With a queer little laugh Bellant left them, and they 
heard him slam his car door. 

The man and woman stood quietly, side by side, while 
Bellant made his retreat. Then as the car slipped away 
into the distance, Harry turned to the girl and started 
to speak. 

“No, let’s go in — not tonight. I — I don’t trust myself 
now. You were wonderful, and I want to think about 
it. I — I just called for you as if you belonged to me, 
didn’t I ?” 

As he started to speak again, Alice hushed him a sec- 
ond time. 

“No — not tonight. We are not ourselves right now. 
I can’t trust myself to judge sanely now. I’m too happy, 
yet a little frightened, too. Take me in, Harry.” 

It was well past midnight when Jameson arose from 
his lonely seat on the porch and made his way to bed, 
calmed at last, and infinitely happy. 

' CHAPTER VII 

J UST a year and a day had passed since the arrival 
of the cylinder from Polaris. During that time the 
complete translation of the manuscript had been 
made and directions for a space ship followed to com- 
pletion. 


The last potato had been stowed away in the food 
lockers. Ten years supply of condensed milk was aboard. 
Refrigerating rooms held hundreds of whole animals 
for fresh meat supply. Thousands of small packages of 
spices, teas, coffees, and condiments were stowed away 
below. The enormous enameled water tank had been 
filled, and the water purifiers and recoverers were in 
place for work. Not a molecule of water should escape 
from this ship once abroad in space. In the storerooms 
were myriads of blocks of chocolate and various con- 
centrated foods. Huge slabs of compressed dehydrated 
vegetables were stacked aside. Tons of dried fruits and 
hundreds of cases of canned fruits filled one section. 
Barrels of lime juice occupied one refrigeration room. 
Another was stacked with several tons of butter and 
margarine. Each compartment was crammed to the 
limit. Everything that could possibly be needed was 
provided, and a space found for it in this big ship which 
Avas soon to sail the seas of space. 

The night of June 21st was clear and cloudless. About 
the completed ship were hundreds of tents. This was 
the big night, and many people Avere there to Avltness 
the take-off of the ship. Many had come to witness Avhat 
they termed “the big flop.” They did not believe that 
the ship Avould actually “fly.” Others were there to see 
the greatest CA’ent in history take place. A delegation of 
scientists from foreign nations arrived about ten o’clock. 

The members of the expedition or Interstellar League 
Avere all established in their apartments. All told, there 
Avere twenty-six scientists ; three ladies, including Alice 
Baldwin and two of the wives of the scientists. Besides 
these there was a cook, two maids, and a steward. The 
time of departure had been set for midnight, and every- 
one Avas excited. Even staid and elderly professors 
paced the floor and nervously wished the ship was on 
her way. Relatives of the passengers were saying their 
goodbyes, and Avives Avere departing in tears as they left 
their husbands for at least ten years — ^many firmly be- 
lieved, forever. John Baldwin and his wife were visit- 
ing calmly with Jameson and their daughter Alice. To 
them the greatest blow would come Avhen the huge shiji 
actually rose from the ground into space. 

Outside flares lighted the glade about the traveler 
and sightseers sat patiently about waiting the exciting 
event soon to take place. Some had built camp fires and 
large shadows danced across the tree tops at the edge of 
the cleared space in the woods. Everyone became more 
restless as the time eased up toward midnight. 

At eleven fifty all but passengers were ordered off the 
ship. At eleven fifty-five the doors swung into place and 
were sealed — no one knew for hoAV long. The oxygen 
apparatus was started and the purifiers started their 
long grind of work. The port windows showed a gloAv 
of light from within, and at one side Avhere a small bulge 
occurred in the side of the ship, the astronomical instru- 
ments were being trained on Polaris with great care. 

At one minute to tweh'e at a signal from Avithin the 
ship, John BaldAvin threAv a switch on a nearby tree 
which fired ten cannons that shot skyAvard flaring pro- 
jectiles. Long trails of green, red, blue, and golden rain 
fell away behind these signals. The whole countryside 
for a hundred miles was watching for this — telegraph 
wires sang and radios flashed'the news abroad. It meant 
the departure of the Earth for Polaris! 

Thirty seconds left! Big John stepped under the ship 
to the base, ignited a master fuse Avhich led to six enor- 
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mous flares of magnesium metal on the base. These 
would be visible for hundreds of miles as the ship 
streaked out into space. 

Ten seconds ! A shrill whistle split the air, and every- 
one in the glade started back as close to the edge of the 
woods as possible. 

Two seconds yet! A salute of three bombs shot up 
into the air and exploded with terrific concussions on the 
exact stroke of midnight, and on the second the space 
ship swayed slightly, slowly rose like a balloon, and ever 
gaining speed, fled out and up toward the pole star, its 
flares lighting the whole land about. 

As it shot up and away, a great shout arose from the 
assembled group. Colored lights sprayed a rain of fire 
and balls of red and green from the edges of the ether 
ship that flashed out after the stars. The whole affair 
seemed a mass of colored lights and fire. This was the 
greatest celebration man had known for centuries — the 
fences of space were being hurdled and man rode the 
steed that raced in the steeple-chase! 

John Baldwin sobbed aloud and turned to his wife. 
Her eyes were full of tears, but she uttered no sound. 
Out into eternity two of their dearest and nearest ones 
sailed — pioneers on the cosmic ocean of space! 

CHAPTER VIII 

“T T OW perfectly absurd,” laughed Alice Baldwin 

l~ I as she lifted a whole library table on one hand 
-4 and moved it across the side of the room. 
“Whatever can be the explanation of that, Harry? I 
could never lift that table on earth. What changes have 
come over us to so increase my strength?” 

The party composed of some thirty scientists had been 
some hours on the way toward their goal — the star 
Polaris. The large space ship in which Alice and Harry 
stood bore some twenty-eight other souls through the 
cosmic night on toward the Pole star, bound for the fifth 
planet in the system of ten that had been found to. sur- 
round Polaris. 

“Your strength has not increased, dear, except as we 
think in terms of relativity. The gravitational effect of 
earth is no longer felt by the articles in the ship. If it 
were not for the artificial dense body in our base, the 
furniture would all float about the room in response to 
every breeze or air current. If you tried to walk, you 
would find yourself shooting across the room to bang 
into the other wall.” 

“I see what you mean, but can’t you explain it a little 
more fully? I’m dumb, I guess.” 

“Dearest, you don’t need to be bothered with any 
more explanations. Suffice it to say that the pedestal 
of this ship is loaded with a close relative of neutronium, 
that mythical element made of condensed protons and 
electrons. The gravity effected thereby, or the space 
curving, is about half as great as earth itself. But let’s 
forget all that and dream of the future. It seems a long 
time — ten years — till we can be together for always. But 
mark my words, before you know it, we’ll have been 
on our journey for a year.” 

“What do you mean, Harry ?” 

Jordan Blake entered the room at that moment and 
paused to listen to what Harry had to say. 

“According to our watches and the ship’s log, about 
three terrestrial years will elapse before we set foot on 
land again — if we don’t get annihilated between times. 


However, you’ll never believe it. You see, we won’t 
eat more than once in three days. With gravity halved 
and traveling without any real time unit to observe but 
our watches, time becomes only relative. Of course, as 
we lose track of time (our watches will soon get out of 
adjustment) we do not do so many things nor do our 
bodies need to function at such a speed as formerly — 
result: we do not grow old so rapidly! The ten years 
of time to be consumed in the journey, earthly speaking, 
will cause a change of only about five years in those 
aboard this ship. Seems incredible, but youTi find it 
true. Now off to rest, Alice — one tires even out in 
space.” 

“I’m a bit curious about some of the features of our 
trip I never understood.” 

Jordan Blake blew a cloud of blue smoke toward the 
lights in the ceiling and continued. 

“From my limited reading on such subjects, I under- 
stood that as a body approaches the speed of light, it 
becomes shorter and shorter in the direction of motion 
until at a speed of 160,000 miles a second, it would be 
but half the length it was originally. If it reached the 
speed of light, it would have become zero in length. Is 
that right?” 

“It is not, in my opinion,” answered the young profes- 
sor quickly. “You refer to the Lorenz-Fitzgerald theory, 
of course. We of this cruise have come to regard this 
theory as possible only when applied according to earthly 
standards.” 

“You tell us,” continued Mr. Blake, “that we will 
cover the distance between earth and Polaris in three 
solar years or less, and in the same breath you state that 
Polaris is 69 light-years from earth. I gather from thai 
we will average twenty-three times the speed of light 
on our trip. Am I right?” 

“You are correct, Mr. Blake. As a matter of fact, 
I see no reason why we could not gain much higher 
speeds than that. However, ""speed becomes only rela- 
tive to one’s capacity for conceiving it in ray opinioiL 
If one thinks in ‘large thoughts,’ he should be able t« 
take in the idea of eternally gaining speed. We scientists 
have concluded, after much thought, that we are not 
traveling in ordinary space. Once we reach the speeds 
approaching that of light, we begin to travel in the fourth 
dimension of space, we believe. The laws we so solemn- 
ly pronounced correct as professors of physics and 
mathematics do not seem to hold once we get off the 
earth. It would seem certain that we would be crushed 
by the acceleration of this ship as it rushes faster and 
faster. We are not subject to the same conditions here 
as on earth — thus every molecule of the ship and con- 
tents is ‘pulled’ equally along so there is no tendency 
for any part to ‘flatten out’ as we used to believe sudden 
high acceleration would treat organic bodies.” 

“Run along, Professor. I’ll think it all over. Yoa. 
must get your rest because w’e’ll need you at your best 
on this trip.” 

CHAPTER IX 

T he daily routine continued to be kept and as Alice 
had taken on the responsibility of keeping the time 
and calendar for the party, it was she who an- 
nounced finally that they had been on their way some 
two and a half years. Throughout this time the ship had 
hurtled through space at the unimaginable speed of some 
five million miles a second. 
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The mathematician in the party had long ago ceased 
to argue about the speed of the ship. For the first year 
a constant effort had been made to bring theory and fact 
together in figures and formulas showing that the speed 
being attained was theoretically possible. Speeds greater 
than light had always been conceived impossible, yet the 
facts remained that they were making twenty-three times 
the speed of light. The famous theory of Lorenz-Fitz- 
gerald stating that as the speed of a body increased to- 
ward that of light, the body contracted physically in 
the direction of motion, did not seem to hold. After 
much discussion and thought, the entire body of scien- 
tists confirmed the opinion of Jameson that the ship must 
no longer be traveling in regular three dimensional space. 
Whether the machine and its occupants had passed into 
a higher dimension was no longer problematical — it ap- 
peared to be cold fact. In other words, Harry explained 
to Alice, at the speed they had attained, they could no 
longer be bounded by three dimensional space, but had 
become subject to the laws of another dimension. 

The first sign of trouble aboard appeared almost simul- 
taneously with Alice’s announcement that only six months 
of earth time remained before the scheduled arrival at 
Erb, the planet for which they were headed. For nearly a 
year the physicist aboard, Allen Bellant, had been paying 
a little too much attention to Alice, in the opinion of 
Harry Jameson. This was not at first annoying, but as 
the attentions became more and more insistent, Alice 
showed great resentment and even spoke to Bellant, 
assuring him that he was wasting his time. Apparently 
this meant nothing to the young scientist for he con- 
tinued his personal favors and even increased his efforts 
to talk to the girl. Admonitions by the older men in the 
party did not deter him and it was only after an open 
breach of faith that Jameson finally forced himself to 
accost the young fellow. 

It was while the greater portion of the ship’s popula- 
tion was asleep that the first clash came, Alice had just 
left Harry on watch for other space ships to return to 
her stateroom and was passing up through the darkened 
corridor when Allen Bellant suddenly stepped out from 
behind a pillar and confronted her. 

“Oh!” You startled me so, Mr, Bellant,” the girl 
gasped as she struggled to regain her composure. “I 
had no idea anyone was about.” 

“So I surprised you, eh? Well, I guess I can get some 
of your favors, too. Why don’t you give me a break? 
I've tried every w’ay to interest you and you just give 
me a cold stare. I tell you I love you.” 

The girl recoiled from this outburst against the wall 
of the ship, a half frightened expression on her face. 

“Oh, don't try to high-hat me,” resumed the young 
fellow, now entirely irrational. “I know what I’m say- 
ing, and I’m going to have you. see? I don’t care how, 
but get me, you’ll be mine sooner or later.” 

“Mr. Bellant,” cried the wrathful girl, fully herself 
again, “I will ask you to stand aside and allow me to go 
to my rooms. I don’t care to discuss anything with you 
and certainly pot in the ugly mood in which you now 
seem to be.” 

“Oh. you don’t, don’t you. Well, we won’t need to 
discuss it. ril Just take what I want and make you 
like it!” 

The man strode forward suddenly and caught Alice 
before sbe knew what was happening. \\^ith all her 
strength, the girl fought off this half-crazed fellow, but 


she was no match for his strength. Farther and farther 
back he bent her, attempting to get the kiss he thought 
he should have. The girl’s back was nearly broken and 
her head swam as she struggled to free herself. With 
a last effort she screamed aloud. 

“Harry 1 Harry 1” 

“Damn you, you witch. I’ll have you yet. Call your 
lover, and see what good it does.” 

With this the young physicist dropped Alice where she 
was and fled, only an instant before Jameson appeared at 
the lower end of the corridor. 

“Alice? Alice? Did you call?” 

Jameson hurried up the dark hallway and did not even 
see the girl before he tripped over her prostrate body. 

“Dear! Are you hurt? What was it? Tell me 
quickly!” he cried in tense but low tones. 

Alice smiled weakly at him and shook her head, sink- 
ing immediately into unconsciousness. Jameson lifted 
her quickly and took her to the rooms of his colleague. 
Smith, whose wife was aboard. Shortly they had re- 
vived the girl, and she sat up blinking. 

“What was it, dear?” Harry pressed the question. 

“I — I don’t exactly remember,” the girl faltered. 
“Something large and black came to me and frightened 
me. I’ll be all right now, I guess. No, I’d rather go 
back on watch with Harry. I'll feel safer there.” 

After their return to the observatory, the girl confided 
to Jameson just what had occurred. For many minutes 
they discussed it, and after mature thought Harry arose 
and went directly to Bellant’s room to see the fellow. 
Better have it out at once Harry thought. 

At Jameson’s knock, the door was flung open by the 
defiant and sullen Bellant. 

“I’ve nothing to say to you. I don’t want to talk to 
you. You must think I’m dumb not to know what goes 
on between you and that girl. Oh, don’t look so right- 
eous — I’m not blaming you any. I simply intend getting 
mine too.” 

This tirade from the physicist was met in stony silence 
by Jameson. The young astronomer’s face was slowly 
whitening and becoming tense. Bellant noted this and 
suddenly fear entered his heart and a frightened look 
flitted over his face. He tried to shut the door, but 
Jameson flung it open, throwing the culprit to the floor 
within. Stepping inside, Harry closed and locked the 
door, 

“Bellant, I ought to whip you within an inch of your 
life for those last remarks. What you infer is neither 
true nor in any way justified by Miss Baldwin or myself. 
I gather that you said practically the same thing to Miss 
Baldwin. That is unforgivable. I came here to dis- 
cuss this with you calmly. You meet me with vile in- 
sinuations. I don’t know that I am doing you a favor 
by refraining from thrashing you good.” 

By this time Bellant had fully, recovered from his 
momentary faint-heartedness, rose insolently, and with a 
swagger faced Jameson, a leer and smirk twisting his 
good-looking mouth into a half smile. 

“Trying to scare me out? Playing the hero? Why 
take that ‘better than thou’ attitude? Afraid I’ll horn in 
and take her away from you? Why man, I know how 
lovely she is. You can’t have her all yourself. As I 
said before, I intend to get mine just as you are getting 
yours !” 

Jameson went white. His body became tense, his eyes 
flashed steel-blue .sparks as he .spoke. 
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“I warned you. I told you you were mistaken. Now 
hear this ; you are a lying coward. I gave you the benefit 
of the doubt before. Now I’ll give you something else.” 

With a stride Jameson covered the distance between 
them and struck Bellaiit full on the jaw. Ordinarily, the 
blow w'ould have felled a larger man, but Bellant was on 
his toes and kept his senses, striking back with all his 
strength. Back and forth they fought, around the room, 
upsetting tables, smashing chairs, tearing the drapes, and 
creating a fearful hub-bub. On their feet, now clinching 
and rolling heavily about, gauging each other, pounding, 
and strangling. It was the primitive beast in each man 
fighting for the possession of the one woman. On their 
feet once more, the two circled cautiously. Suddenly 
Jameson tripped on a torn rug, falling to one knee. In- 
stantly Bellant rushed him, a broken chair leg upraised to 
strike. Jameson froze in his position, his body steeled 
to answer the instant command his mind was ready to 
flash. As Bellant towered above him, bringing the chair 
leg down with terrific force toward Jameson’s skull, the 
kneeling man flashed into action. His right fist shot up 
like a bolt of lightning, his left shoulder caught the terri- 
ble blow of the chair leg as he rose, the right fist catch- 
ing Bellant squarely under the chin and lifting him clear 
off the floor. Without a grunt or a groan, the physicist 
sailed through the air and alighted in a dishevelled and 
unconscious heap. Jameson looked once at the fallen 
man and turned to go. 

“Open this door !” shouted a voice outside, and some- 
one pounded heavily on the panels. Jameson went to the 
door, shot back the bolt and flung open the door. 

“What is the meaning of this? What is this fight 
about? Who began tlie affair?” A hundred questions 
from the ten people assembled outside the door fell 
quickly from their lips. Past them all Jameson strode, 
turning to answer only as he reached the end of the 
corridor. 

“Ask Bellant,” he said and disappeared. 

CHAPTER X 

D uring the next six months very little was seen 
of Bellant about the ship. He seemed to have 
been completely cowed by the beating he had re- 
ceived from Jameson. Most of the time the young phy- 
sicist spent in a private laboratory of his own which he 
had fitted up before leaving Earth. What he was doing 
no one knew, as he took no one into his confidence. 

As the period of three years drew to a close, Bellant 
was forgotten in the excitement of the approach to their 
goal. Every hour brought the system of the Polaris 
suns and planets closer and closer. 

The day came when the entire system of four suns 
and the accompanying ten planets was visible in the 
larger of the telescopes. The primary set. Alpha with 
its three units, seemed to be the center of the planetary 
system. The secondary star, the ninth magnitude com- 
panion of Alpha, seemed at an enormous distance from 
the primary bodies and seemed to have little or no effect 
on the planets. All three bodies in Alpha were excep- 
tionally brilliant, and the pair which rotated as a sort 
of dumb-bell shaped unit, end over end, were light blue 
and a pink color respectively. The central body about 
which this gyrating pair swung was a dazzling white — 
not yellow like old Sol had been but pure, intense white. 
It was while engaged in observations on this system of 


suns that the discovery was made. Far ahead to the left 
several of the party using low power telescopes noted 
several odd black shapes. These increased from pin 
points to definite dots in the space of a minute, and at 
the same time took on a definite shape — long and thin 
like wee dashes of black in space. 

Immediately Jameson ordered the speed of the earth 
ship checked. Besides wishing to come up slowly to 
these bits of matter, he thought it high time that they 
return to the third dimension of space by cutting down 
enormously on speed. . They were getting perilously near 
their goal to travel at rates so excessive of normal 
interplanetary speed. A slow approach would give time 
for observation also. 

By this time the black dashes in space had become 
definite shapes. They were much like black cigars in 
appearance now — very far off, but of definite shapes and 
therefore not stray matter in space. 

“The first of our colleagues ! I wonder from where 
these space ships came. We will know soon now for a 
few days more will put us into yon system and down to 
our landing on Erb, the fifth planet of the system.” 

Jameson talked with Alice considerably during the 
next few hours and the two w’ere the first to discover 
the ship overtaking them from “behind,” or properly, 
“below” them. 

Immediately ten of the scientists donned space suits 
and in groups of three or four went through the air 
locks out on the hull of the space flyer to watch the over- 
taking ship- pass them. They took with them celestial 
maps on which earth and old Sol were plainly indicated. 
If opportunity offered, these would be sent to the passing 
stranger. 

The small speck behind gradually grew to a sizable 
spot, took on shape, and finally drew alongside the earth 
flyer. The newcomer was built in the form of a sphere 
and had no ports or windows^isible. It was made of 
what looked like a glass witli all the visual qualities of 
some of earth’s white metals. Several of the scientists 
at once decided it must be made of a transparent metal 
of some sort or else a specially hardened and colored 
glass. 

Jameson and the rest who went out on the hull 
waved and signalled every type of code they thought 
might even be noticed by the occupants of the strange 
ship. As no doors or windows showed on the hull of 
the sphere, the earth men assumed that the hull of the 
ship must be transparent, at least from within. They 
were unable to peer into the sphere from the earth ship. 

By now the sphere ship had come to the same speed 
as the earth flyer and by token of this Jameson reasoned 
that the occupants of the stranger had recognized the 
earth men as living beings. Suddenly a small section of 
the sphere swung inward on a hinge, and from within 
the port thus formed, a small sphere floated out, followed 
by five more — a dull grey colored fabric body it appeared 
to be. These seemed to be propelled by small jets of 
escaping gas under . pressure. One sailed over to the 
earth ship, circled above the heads of the men, and re- 
turned to its own ship. Suddenly, all of the fabric 
spheres rose and flashed over the intervening space be- 
tween the flyers, coming to rest on the hull of the earth 
ship. 

The Jameson party gathered around the visitors and 
were suddenly surprised to see a plate in one of the 
fabric sides glow to light. On it came a diagrammatic 
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picture of the solar system. A pointer indicated the 
third planet, Earth, and a picture of a man appeared be- 
side it. Across the plate a way, the diagram indicated 
the ninth planet of the solar system discovered by earth 
men only a few years earlier. Beside this planet appeared 
a picture of a small sphere-like body with short ap- 
pendages — all covered with heavy scales. Suddenly the 
picture became a movie — the sphere body pictured rushed 
across the diagram to the earth man and with a small 
instrument detached from its belt, sent a brilliant crim- 
son streamer at the man, blasting him to shimmering 
dust. There followed in quick succession a movie of the 
two space flyers, and as the two approached the Polaris 
system, the earth ship was pictured to turn tail and speed 
away back toward earth. The plate darkened, then 
flashed a picture of the two ships approaching the Polaris 
system closely. Suddenly the spherical ship flashed side- 
wise and crashed into the earth ship which it burst 
asunder, and passed on through unharmed. 

The plate went black, and with a quick jerk the six 
fabric spheres rose from the earth ship. Swiftly swoop- 
ing in an arc, these spheres struck down six of the earth 
party and streaked out for their own ship. 

“A declaration of war!” shouted Jameson. “They 
want to be the sole representatives at the conclave at 
Erb. That scene shows them to be from the ninth planet 
of Sol — the one discovered a few years ago. So little 
is known about it that we were unable to tell if it was at 
all habitable. These beings must be able to stand terrific 
heat changes. Probably there is no liquid in their make- 
up.” 

At the moment Jameson was violently bumped from 
behind and as he whirled to see what had hit him, a piece 
of paper suddenly materialized in the void before him 
and floated toward the deck. As he reached for it, he 
was quickly bowled over and thrown along the deck. Re- 
peated efforts to see what had hit him disclosed nothing 
at all — all his colleagues were twenty feet from him. 

Gaining his feet quickly, Jameson recovered the paper 
which had so mysteriously appeared before him. As he 
straightened up, he was surprised to note a luminous 
trail "streaking out from the earth ship to the sphere 
of the declared enemy. The fabric spheres of the enemy 
were preparing to enter their ship as this luminous streak 
reached them. Suddenly these spheres were thrown 
roughly to one side and the trail of faint purple dis- 
appeared into the circular opening in the side of the 
sphere. Quickly the fabric spheres crowded into the 
opening and the circular door swung into place, leaving 
a j)erfectly smooth surface. 

Jameson hurried to the entrance lock of his own ship 
and plugged in his microphone to the interior speaker 
in the ship. 

“Get Bellant for me quick. He may be able to explain 
some of this light phenomena to us.” 

“We’ve been trying to find him for five minutes and 
can’t locate him. His clothes are gone and so are all his 
note books and valuables. We have had something 
wrong with the air-locks just now too— they opened and 
closed by themselves for no apparent reason. You had 
better come in.” 

. This answer was rather stunning but Jameson was 
not one to linger when cold facts might be available 
within. Suddenly the paper in his hand caught his eye ; 
he remembered the bowling over he had just received — 
and looked quickly at the enemy sphere. It was rapidly 


moving ahead. Jameson began to think quickly. Bellant 
gone ; locks operated by themselves ; he had been knocked 
about; a trail of purple haze to the spherical flyer; a note 
materializing from mid-air. Hastily he turned and went 
rapidly through the air locks into the flyer. 

“Call Alice Baldwin on the general news speaker,” he 
commanded as he doffed his space suit. 

“Sorry, Jameson, but we’ve been trying to locate her 
for the past ten minutes. Mrs. Smith was wishing to 
speak with her. We’ve searched the whole ship— even 
the store rooms. It’s very strange, what with both Mr. 
Bellant and Miss Baldwin disappearing at once.” 

It was enough to crystallize the vague ideas Jameson 
had been framing in his mind. He ripped open the 
folded paper he had recovered out on the hull of the 
ship. 

“My God!” Jameson was not profane, but spoke as 
if in prayer. 

“What is it, Harry?” Jones queried as he took off 
his space suit. 

“That infernal Bellant! He has left this ship for that 
enemy sphere — and he’s abducted Alice with him. He 
created the strange path of purple haze from us to the 
other flyer. Where is the sphere? We must catch it — 
quickly!” 

“Too late, Harry. The sphere is already out of sight.” 
Jones was not consoling in the least. 

“Then start immediately for Erb. We must obtain 
the help of our hosts in finding that rascal Bellant and 
my fiancee Alice. I will search the Universe for them if 
necessary.” 

“You are absurd, Jameson.” Smith spoke. “It would 
be impossible for Bellant to get from our ship to that 
enemy sphere without us seeing him, not to speak of 
taking with him an active girl like Alice without our 
knowledge.” 

“That is where you are wrong, Smith,” countered 
Jameson. “Listen to this note: ‘It is brains, not brawn 
that win. You can best appreciate the saying “mind 
over matter” by trying to find me — or your e.x-sweet- 
heart. She’s mine now.’ 

“I alone know what Bellant has been working on in 
the past six months! For months this young man — 
brilliant in spite of his corrupt morals — has been work- 
ing on a physico-chemical method of obtaining a complete 
invisibility for himself and all material or persons near 
him should he so desire. Very apparently he had accom- 
plished his end and has used his discovery to cover his 
abduction of Alice and his flight to the enemy ship. How 
he expects to be received, I do not know. I hope he is 
able to protect Alice against those enemy beings, should 
they be hostile. 

“Give orders for immediate high speed. I will remain 
on watch until we get into our fourth dimensional speed 
and are well on our way. We must reach Erb as quickly 
as possible now. Take every reasonable risk to push us. 

“Smith, will you and Jones please take observation 
positions to guard against destroying any of our col- 
league’s ships? We must arrive at Erb before the enemy 
sphere does. 

“They may do incalculable barm if they arrive long 
before us.” 

For the first time the men and women in the earth 
ship felt acceleration shock, so great was the strain 
thrown on the ship by the sudden and rapid increase to 
the highest possible speed. 
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CHAPTER XI 

T he planets of the Polaris system soon came into 
prominence in the immediate foregrounds of the 
heavens and as the earth ship flashed past other 
ships in its mad careen through space toward Erb, the 
majesty of the three suns of the Polaris system unfolded 
in all its glory. As the flyer rushed up to the ten planets 
above, Jameson cut down the speed until once again the 
flyer was rushing through three dimensional space at a 
comparatively slow speed. 

At last the ship was in the general plane of the ecliptic 
of all Polaris’ planets and turned inward in search of the 
fifth planet Erb. Off to the left was the farthest flung 
planet — the outpost of the Polarian space travelers. Now 
it passed the seventh planet, glorious in its crescent form 
as it reflected the light of its parent suns. 

“Erb! I see it! Slowdown — we will have to go care- 
fully to avoid sliding past. We can’t land at this speed !” 

But even as Jameson spoke, a giant space liner flashed 
past them headed for the planet. Everyone who could, 
observed this speeding craft through glasses and tele- 
scopes. Onward it fled — in ten minutes it approached 
Erb. Now it slowed down and swept in a far flung 
spiral curve, on past the planet and back and around it, 
ever approaching closer. After swinging completely 
around the planet three times, each time coming closer, 
the liner entered the atmosphere and slowed perceptibly, 
slanting down toward the surface of the giant sphere. 
Finally it disappeared around the sphere, and apparently 
landed on the other side. 

“We’ll try it — ^more speed.” Jameson took charge of 
the controls, and the earth flyer took a dive into its first 
big swing in the spiral about the planet. 

Erb seemed to spin before them as the space ship spun 
about the sphere. Down and down they went, at last 
entering the atmosphere. The ship’s hull glowed to a red 
as it flashed through the air. The interior of the flyer 
grew very warm and Jameson called for a check in the 
speed. At last they were over the planet’s surface and 
below them was the great landscape they had expected 
to see — orange colored foliage with some few sprinklings 
of green here and there. A group of peculiar buildings 
flashed beneath them. They whirled over an enormous 
sea — nearly a quarter the way about the planet this 
body of water extended. 

“The capital !” shouted one of the observers, and all 
eyes were focused off to the right where thousands of 
buildings appeared — all colors, tall and round, thousands 
of them. The ship veered around and sailed over the 
city in the very middle of which lay an enormous open 
field on which could be seen hundreds of ships, many of 
which appeared to be like the earth ship. 

Down to this field the men of earth floated, the voyage 
of three years through cosmic night coming to an end 
with a scarcely perceptible jar as the ship settled on its 
pedestal base. 

Spontaneously the thirty travelers from earth burst 
into a cheer and a rush was made for the doors in the 
lower part of the ship. 

Before opening up, however, careful tests were made 
of outside pressure, temperature, humidity, and atmos- 
pheric composition. Though low in oxygen and high in 
temperature the atmosphere was found to be livable and 
with great joy the men and women of earth descended 
to the ground, the first for three long years. The high 


barometric pressure of the air caused some difficulty 
at first but soon the earth party was breathing well. The 
enormous size of the planet caused the gravity pull to 
be exceedingly large, and it was with great difficulty 
that the party advanced to the center of the large field 
where a reception committee awaited respectfully. 

Before a word or greeting was exchanged, the Erbians 
offered strange shoe-like apparatus, and Jameson being 
the leader, tried these on. Instantly the terrific gravity 
pull was relieved and the Professor quickly urged the 
rest to get on a pair. 

“Greetings, men of Earth.” 

Not a word had been spoken, but the message came 
to every man sharp and clear. For the first time Jame- 
son and his party became aware that the Erbians were 
much like earth men — the figure was much the same, 
the size being slightly larger, and although there were 
minor differences, the bodies of these sons of Polaris 
were very much like those of Jameson and the rest. 

“The star Sol sends Erbians his blessings and saluta- 
tions through his children, men of Earth. We are here 
at your call, and come in peace.” 

Jameson bowed low with these words, not in subjuga- 
tion but in full recognition and respect of the Erbians. 

“The Erbian hears and understands you. He does 
not speak vocally, but makes his meaning clear to you by 
thought. Welcome to Erb, and may our planet give you 
a comfortable home while you are here. Please bring 
your party to the building yonder. All of your effects 
will be transferred for you from your ship to your home 
while here.” 

The entire party was conducted to a beautiful building 
to the right of the field, and each assigned to a separate 
apartment of five rooms. Every room had a special me- 
chanical servant, each of which had been designed to 
respond to commands of the visitors. Not one of the 
earth party ever did obtain a full understanding of how 
these servants were constructed and operated. 

At the earliest opportunity a conference was held be- 
tween the leaders of the Erbians and Jameson with Jor- 
dan Blake and a few others chosen to act as executive 
pommittee. Immediately Jameson laid before these men 
of Erb the falsity of Bellant, and the war-like attitude 
of the fabric sphere beings from the ninth solar planet 
encountered in space, when Bellant had abducted Alice. 
Assistance was asked in locating this ship and a warrant 
for the arrest of the entire crew was issued by Alkad. 
the presiding officer of the Erbians. 

Magnetic messages were relayed to every planet and 
satellite in the system, including the outpost planet and 
the penal or corrective satellites, setting watchers on the 
alert for this space ship. It was apparently the only 
one made in a spherical shape, for the Erbians had not 
used such a shaped flyer for centuries of their time. This 
would make it easy to recognize as most other flyers com- 
ing in were shaped much like the earth ship or long and 
cylindrical. As a final help, ten police ships were ordered 
abroad to patrol the interplanetary space of the system 
to try to locate the war-like vessel. 

For ten days of the Erbian time (about forty-five 
earth hours) the earth men were kept busy learning all 
about the conference next to be held. Twenty days were 
yet to elapse before the conference of the Universe was 
to start. Earth men w’ere among the last to arrive as 
they w'ere from one of the most far flung systems repre- 
sented in the conclave. Many beings were represented 
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here on Erb. The surprising thing to the earth men was 
the similarity of all reasoning beings in the physical form 
although some were certainly peculiar. 

“It seems that the Creator has a very definite set of 
laws of evolution over his entire cosmic group of Uni- 
verses,” the leader of the Erbians explained at a group 
conference. “There is a variation in the detail in most 
cases, but the basic principles arc all the same. The 
animal world, the planet, and the mineral world all go 
through certain stages of evolution. There will be at 
this conference almost every stage of the evolution of 
the tliree types of life I have mentioned. I will see to it 
that you all get a chance to see your inferiors and su- 
periors — although frankly, you earth beings are nearly 
at the bottom of the scale that will be represented here.” 

“Mineral life! I say, that’s new to me,” observed 
Smith to Jameson. “I wonder what such a being would 
look like.” 

“Well, I believe it’s the key to the life we saw in the 
fabric spheres from the enemy space flyer. Why, oh, 
why don't we hear some word of that ship. I tell you 
Tm nearly wild in spite of my outward calm ! What has 
happened to Alice? Where is she? What has Bellant 
done with her? Oh, if only these police ships would lo- 
cate the sphere, I’d go out and get it myself.” 

The leader, Alkad, continued with his explanation of 
the stages of physical and mental evolution. It seemed 
that certain types developed mentally more than physi- 
cally and others just the reverse. The moral develop- 
ment was largely dependent in tlie environment and 
speed of development. 

Gradually Jameson lost interest in the very interesting 
discussion, and at last arose and left the conference. He 
headed directly for the earth space ship. On his way 
he was intercepted by a messenger. 

“Harry Jameson? The police have sighted the sphere 
^hip you desire to capture. They lost it as it went out of 
our system. We do not police space beyond our system.” 

“What types of weapons do you have which I could 
use myself? Jameson inquired. 

He was informed that a special car had been con- 
structed for police duty during this conclave of the 
Universe. It was just completed with the latest devices 
for capturing an enemy or for annihilating him. This 
ship the messenger offered for Jameson’s use. 

The two entered an air rocket and were thrown high 
into the upper atmosphere of the planet where the rocket 
could travel without much friction and at prodigious 
speed. A three hour flash through the upper air brought 
them a quarter the way about the planet where they de- 
scended and made a landing in a large metal recoil net 
which eased off the shock of the stop. 

A short trip in a surface car driven by a reaction 
motor brought the pair to the police yards. Here they 
found the new space police ship. Very small it was, big 
enough only for three men, but in it were masses of 
machinery. The whole was not more than thirty feet 
across. 

The ship had several observation windows about the 
circumference. On six different sides, equidistant one 
from the other, were six powerful ray projectors — all 
were paralyzing rays and designed to put out of com- 
mission all machinery in the path of the ray. All liv- 
ihg material, also would be paralyzed by these rays. 
Inside the ship was a powerful attractor. Any object 
which was focused in the field of the attractor would 


be held fast and hard in any definite position desired. 

The mechanism for controlling and driving the ship, 
as well as the controls of speed, position, a magnetic 
radio communication with the central station of Erb, and 
the controls of the rays and attractors, were all located 
in a large control board directly in front of an operator’s 
comfortable seat. As a crowning glory, a section of the 
ship was devoted to machinery producing about the 
flyer a protective shield through which no heat rays or 
any known rays or missiles could pass. This made the 
ship impregnable and assured the positive capture of any 
ship or body the flyer might take after. As to speed, 
there was no known method for obtaining a higher speed 
than the police car could attain. 

Needless to say, Jameson was delighted. After an 
hour of instruction in operation and control, he selected 
two helpers and with no word other than a registration 
in the police records for outbound space ships, flashed 
up through the atmosphere of Erb out into the black 
night of Polaris interplanetary space. 

CHAPTER XII 

T HE Erbian police ship under the hand of Jameson 
shot out into space at right angles to the plane of 
the ecliptic of the planets of Polaris. Somewhere 
in space close about this system lurked a spherical space 
ship now outlawed by its refusal to comply with the 
demands of the police ship which had sighted it and 
commanded it to land immediately on Erb. The task of 
finding this speck of matter in the vast ocean of dark 
void seemed colossal to the two helpers in the flyer with 
Jameson, but the young professor seemed not to realize 
the enormous chances of missing what he was searching 
for. 

Now the space car swung in a giant arc covering a 
half billion miles, allowing observation of the whole 
Polaris system of planets. 

After a swing back again, searching vainly over the 
space on the one side of the planetary plane or “ecliptic,” 
Jameson flashed his car up through the system barely 
missing two of the outer satellites of one of the planets. 
Now on the outer side of the planetary system he again 
began the search for the dot that would indicate the goal 
of his search. 

Three billion miles of arcs in many directions re- 
vealed no trace of the enemy sphere. 

“Might as well return to Erb I guess,” sighed Jame- 
son. “There isn’t a sign of them out here. They must 
have gone a long way out into space to wait for a chance 
to slip in on some little inhabited planet or satellite.” 

“Pardon, Professor, but what is that speck ahead of 
us heading for ‘he outer-most planet of our system ? 
There is very little on that planet but snow at^.d ice — 
our men there live in air-tight heated buildings.” 

“Sure enough ! — the outlaw ship. All the speed we 
have, boys I Let’s get them.” 

“Remember your proximity to the planets. Professor. 
Full speed would put you through the system in about 
two seconds.” 

This caution from his helper prevented Jameson from 
applying too much speed at this critical time and helped 
to steady him to the task of overtaking the outlaw un- 
seen. With a careful hand on the controls, the police car 
.swept in a vast arc down towards the wee black dot 
in an effort to approach the outlaw from behind the 
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planet and surprise it before it could escape. A chase 
out into space was not what they wanted. Once within 
a few miles o4 the sphere, Jameson knew he could apply 
the force of the attractors and literally drag the helpless 
enemy to Erb where a full accounting could be had. 

At a terrific speed Jameson drove his new car at the 
planet where they knew the outlaw to be preparing to 
land. Closer now, almost upon the planet, the police car 
flashed. With a rush Jameson brought his ship about the 
curve of the planet and immediately sighted the enemy 
about to land some thousand miles away. Apparently 
they observed Jameson’s car at the same instant for the 
sphere of glass-like metal dropped toward the ragged 
snow-covered mountains of the planet like a plummet — 
much too rapidly to be safe for the occupants Jameson 
thought. 

“Help watch for them. Use that electric magnifying 
telescope for me, please,” commanded the Professor of 
his helpers. “We must not lose them among this rough 
country of crags, caves, and hollow mountains.” 

Over the spot believed to have been the point where 
the sphere had dropped to the surface, the police car 
circled, each of the three occupants searching the land- 
scape for evidence of the outlaw. Suddenly a streamer 
of brilliant red cut through the semi-darkness of the 
atmosphere from beneath a rough mountain crag — just 
missing Jameson's ship by a few feet. 

“Whee ! That was close. Careless of me to forget 
our own protection. Turn on that generator for me, 
will you please?” Jameson spoke quickly and the per- 
spiration stood out on his forehead in beads as the re- 
actionary nervous shock set in. He had certainly allowed 
his men to come near to death. The heat ray from the 
enemy would have fused the windows of the police 
ship easily had it struck home. 

With the protective shield about them, the members 
of Jameson’s party proceeded quickly to the attack. 
Down they dropped and began the maneuvering which 
they hoped would cause the sphere to make known its 
e.xact location. Around the great crags and deep valleys 
the police car sailed, hoping to draw the fire of the enemy 
and thus locate the hiding spot. 

Once again the red ray flashed out at the police ship 
and the three occupants criec? in triumph as they spotted 
the sphere of the outlaws lurking in a deep recess be- 
tween the mountains. 

“Fire at them with our paralyzing ray — quickly be- 
fore they move — over there, see?” 

The helpers saw and had the ray in operation before 
Jameson ceased to speak. The red heat ray of the ene- 
my stabbed out once more, turning harmlessly aside as 
it struck the protecting energy-wall about the police car. 
The paralyzing ray sought and met this red ray ; a blind- 
ing shower of sparkling flashes followed, and suddenly 
the red ray ceased to be. 

“The attractor, quickly — get them as they are and hold 
them. Sight first and get them in focus ; then switch on 
the current to hold them. I will pilot us back to Erb 
and drag them with us,” cried Jameson excitedly. 
“Ready — shoot! or they’ll escape. There, that’s fine. 
Now, hold on to them.” 

With a triumphant gesture, the Professor sent the 
police car speeding up and away in a sweeping arc for 
Erb, dragging the unwilling outlaw with him. Beam 
after beam of heat ray. dis-ray, and explosive ray were 
flashed at her captor by the sphere, all to be turned 
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aside by the protective shield that surrounded the police 
car. 

As they neared Erb, the helpers in the police car held 
the sphere bathed, in paralyzing rays to prevent these 
outlaws from raying the people or buildings on Erb. 
Slowly they settled to the ground in the center of the 
landing field and squads of armed officers surrounded 
the outlaw sphere, ray guns in hand. At last Jameson 
appeared from the police car and ordered the enemy 
ship cut open. This was hazardous for it meant the use 
of electronic knives and should one of these slip slightly, 
the occupants of the ship might suffer. Too dear an in- 
dividual was believed to be in this ship to take great 
risks, so Jameson ordered very thin slices cut away each 
time. 

As the outlaws observed their ship being cut to pieces, 
they apparently decided that to surrender peacefully 
would be the safest course ; and before great damage was 
done, a section of the hull opened and out sailed a sphere 
bearing a white flag. 

“Surrender!” came the command from Jameson, and 
the sphere with the white flag dipped in recognition and 
acquiescence. 

“Stand by with your air police ready to stop any 
attempts at escape or reprisals,” ordered Jameson to the 
Erbian officers. 

From the spherical ship came sphere after sphere, each 
bearing a white flag. At last no more emerged and 
Jameson felt sure all the sphere beings were emerged 
but somewhere in the ship were hidden two earth people. 

“Search the ship. I will lead. One of the spheres 
must proceed us in our search to protect us from a trap. 
Please do not come, Alkad. There may be danger and 
you should not expose yourself. This is our dispute, so 
let us settle it as best we can.” 

Jameson spoke to his Erbian friend earnestly and 
started toward the outlaw ship followed by Erbian police 
and one or two of his own party. 

“Wait! I shall avoid exposing either yourself or my 
men,” Alkad spoke sharply. “We possess a type of ma- 
chine which will do this investigating for us. Elam,” 
he called to one of his escort and communicated some 
message to his kinsman. This individual nodded and 
hurried away on a rocket sled. 

“We have just completed a sort of robot which will do 
this investigating for us. The machine sees, hears, 
smells, and to a certain limit feels, or reacts to physical 
touch stimuli. We may note all these things through a 
separate receiver out here — a sort of radio transmission 
you would call it. Here comes Elam with the robot and 
receiver now.” 

Soon the marvelous robot was inside the ship, con- 
trolled from the receiver by electric impulse. Watching 
and listening at the receiver, Harry Jameson excitedly 
gave commands for directing the robot. Now they could 
see through the robot’s eyes and hear through its ears 
the interior scenes and noises of the ship. Down into 
the body of the ship they seemed to go. A scream 
reached their ears, and the robot halted, tried the knob 
of a door near him, and waited for orders. 

“Break the door down,” came the command, and the 
robot charged the panel, shattering it to bits. 

“Alice !” shouted Harry as the robot’s eyes registered 
the scene before it. Alice sat bound to a sort of chair 
and over her leaned Bellant, frozen in the act of reach- 
ing toward the helpless girl. The sight of the giant robot 
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of shinning metal seemed to paralyze him with fear. 

“Harry is outside to rescue you. He will kill your 
tormentor,” Jameson heard the robot enunciate with 
difficulty to the man and woman on whom its electrical 
eyes gazed. 

“Quick, have the robot seize Bellant before it is too 
late,” shouted Jameson to the operator at his side. 

The robot strode one step forward, and then hesi- 
tated. The operator at Jameson's side asked quickly 
which Bellant was — he did not know and had had to 
hesitate to find which the robot should seize. 

“The man — please be quick,” replied Harry in 
anxiety. Too well he knew what might happen. 

Apparently Bellant took the situation in clearly at 
the outset, and seeing the robot hesitate, he stepped back 
to a table, picked up something, and with a throwing 
movement, stepped quickly close to Alice and stooped 
toward her, arms outstretched. 

Even as Harry saw this and cried out the pair of hu- 
mans before the robot suddenly faded from view — 
vanished completely. 

“Bellant’s invisibility robe,” gasped the young astrono- 
mer. “Move the rolx)t forward quickly. Follow any 
trail of violet luminosity. Bellant is escaping with 
Alice!” 

The operator of the robot seemed nonplused and 
failed to comprehend Jameson’s full meaning. Instead 
of moving the robot forward instantly, he turned to 
Harry for further direction. 

“Quickly!” groaned Jameson, “Rush the robot for- 
ward, arms outstretched. Follow any violet colored 
trails in the air. Oh, please act — do something!” 

The operator jumped into action and the robot ran 
forward, arms outstretched. Despite turning and mad 
rushing about the room, not a single solid object did the 
robot encounter. 

“It’s too late. Bring the robot out here. We’ll have 
to search for Bellant somewhere else. He is gone with 
Alice.” 

At the moment out from the sphere came a rapidly 
moving air sled with apparently no one on it. Behind 
the sled a violet haze streamed. Not an individual no- 
ticed this until the sled was well launched into the air 
and streaking away at an ever increasing speed. 

“Police! After that sled!” commanded Alkad as he 
indicated the rapidly dwindling form of the sled. 

Instantly a dozen special speed sleds flashed up and 
streaked out after the fugitive. Alkad and Jameson 
' flung themselves flat on a new sled and the driver ap- 
plied the power. With a scarcely perceptible thrust, 
the sled carried its passengers forward at a speed un- 
known in earthly atmospheric travel. Alkad estimated 
for Jameson that they were traveling at a speed of about 
five hundred miles per hour, 

“We’II overtake them shortly. There isn’t an air sled 
jnade that can equal these in speed,” Alkad commented. 
“See the police ahead of ns? They'll catch your man 
for you.” 

The fugitive sled was again in full sight as the police 
sleds gained on it, and Jameson leaned forward as if to 
help the sled along. Closer now they swept, the air 
screaming past their windshield with a shrill note. 
Ten minutes chase brought the police sleds upon the 
fleeing vehicle and as Alkad’s conveyance pulled up over 
it, the cordon of the law drew tightly about Bellant. 

With no warning whatever Bellant literally dropped 


his sled on a steep decline toward the mountainous re- 
gion below them. Immediately the police dived after 
him, but the sudden change in direction fif Bellant had 
caught the police sleds unawares, and they were miles 
past the spot Bellant first dropped before they could 
bank on a turn and drop quickly after him. 

By the time the pursuers were well down on their 
descent, Bellant’s sled was down among the peaks. With 
unbelievable skill the fugitive zig-zagged through the 
crags and peaks of this rugged range covered with the 
stubby orange colored growth of dwarfed trees. The 
sleds of the law rapidly dropped toward the sharp peaks 
and the great gorges below. 

The foremost police sled dived almost vertically into a 
great gorge into which Bellant had sped. Rapidly the 
pursuer gained on Bellant. Now he was over him, 
apparently ordering him to halt. An instant later a 
flash of jagged lightning bolted upward from Bellant to 
the sled of the law. With a loud detonation the pursu- 
ing sled, officer, and machinery disappeared. 

With the flash of the detonation, Bellant’s sled dived 
into the shadow of the deep canyon below and dis- 
appeared. 

A full hour’s search by all the police cordon failed to 
reveal a trace ^f the outlaw. A conference down in the 
cool depths of the great gorge led to a decision to return 
to the city. The whole fleet rose as one and streaked 
away through the blue of the Erbian sky. 

CHAPTER XIII 

O N return to the city at last, Jameson took time to 
observe what surroundings he had on this new 
planet. With the assurance of Alkad that not a 
moment should elapse without a police cordon on the 
search for Bellant and Alice, the youirg astronomer gave 
his attention to the coming conclave, mainly because 
he felt it a duty. 

There were representatives from over a thousand dif- 
ferent systems. Many forms of organic life were repre- 
sented. The earth representatives were about the low- 
est in the scale of the animal life represented and from 
the earth man, the type went on up, some individuals be- 
ing highly developed mentally — eons ahead of earth men 
— ^and some developed physically to the highest degree. 

The intellectual giants were very similar to the earth 
men in appearance, although their reasoning power was 
beyond the comprehension of the earth men. The phys- 
ical progress in animals had resulted in all sorts of odd 
developments. For the most part the body was smaller, 
and the appendages were much shortened and all use- 
less parts were eliminated. The head had enlarged in 
most cases and the appendages of locomotion were nearly 
gone because of the lack of use as the beings developed 
mechanical locomotion to a higher degree. Plant life 
was represented as well as the animal. Over a hun- 
dred of the guests of the Erbians were of plant origin, 
although the men of Earth soon learned that distinctions 
between plant, animal, and mineral life were really mat- 
ters of degree rather than kind. Most of the plant life 
used a rolling motion of the body to propel itself from 
one place to another. The bodies were of regular cel- 
lulose structure but highly complex, with many special 
tissues never found in earthly plant life. 

Very prominent among the visiting types of life were 
the “mineralites” as Smith soon dubbed them. These 
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were individuals whose body was composed of crystals 
of minerals. Most of the higher types were built up 
of thousands of minute crystals of many colors, glow- 
ing with light as a rule. Presumably the individuals 
multiplied by enlarged growth and division or in the 
same general fashion as the earthly hydra reproduces 
— by simple “budding” of a new individual at one parf 
of the body. 

As Jameson and his party wire conveyed about by 
Alkad and his men, they were shown many delightful 
pieces of cultural art— drawings, pottery, and even 
sculpture work. 

Soon they were conveyed to a part of the planet where 
the sciences were studied and because of their interest 
in astronomy, Jameson and a few of his fellowmen were 
shown the electronic telescope through which Old Sol 
and the nine planets and asteroids had been detected. 

Not alone were there great physical, chemical, and 
biological laboratories but in as great proportion the 
Erbians had schools devoted to the study of psychology, 
of geology, and of the general best ways of living. They 
made a slave of their science whereby they provided 
by its means the necessary machines, robots, and elec- 
trical and chemical devices to completely free them of 
all drudgery and necessity for “making a living.” Every- 
one of the Erbians had a chance to select a branch of in- 
telligence he liked best, while going through his pre- 
liminary training, and after his general education was 
complete, he devoted the rest of his life to the problems 
found in his field. 

“Here,” said one of the guides during a trip through 
one of the advanced chemical research buildings, “is a 
department devoted to the study of the constitution of 
all matter. We believe everything is made from one 
initial material — perhaps energy. We are attempting 
to trace matter back to the beginning. Our greatest 
minds believe they are reaching a glimmering of the 
truth. While we never expect to lift the veil of mystery 
surrounding creation, we do expect to be able to deduce 
something of what is beyond the veil by the manifesta- 
tions of that beyond, which come to us as creations.” 

Here was a very good sample of what the earth men 
found most of the problems of Erbians to be — almost 
beyond the limits of their imaginations. Jameson and 
his mates quickly divined that the little they knew of all 
knowledge was as nothing compared to the least intelli- 
gent of the Erbians. 

“I would like to inquire about the organic individuals 
you sent to Earth in the cylinder you sent us. They are 
a species found here?” Jameson put his question to 
Alkad. 

“They were a type of intelligence which we developed 
for our own use. Literally they are organic thinking 
machines. Doubtless you of earth possess mechanical 
thinking machines — (calculators, slide rules, integrators) 
which take much of the dry everyday grind out of your 
complicated calculations. Just so do we have thinking 
machines, except that ours are organic and have a partial 
intelligence of their own. We developed this type of 
life to aid us in the more simple lines of thought. The 
thinkers may be educated to function in almost any in- 
tellectual field. Those sent to you were specially edu- 
cated on space navigation, and all the necessary mechan- 
ical and electrical knowledge necessary for this trip you 
have made. To be quite frank, we consider the thinkers 
to be capable of quite as much real intelligence as any 


of you earth men. The difference is that you are able to 
cover many fields while a thinker is trained in one field 
only.” 

“May we take a trip over the Polaris system of plan- 
ets before the conclave begins?” requested Jameson. 

“Certainly. I will give you a guide and you may use 
your own ship. You will be allowed to land on every 
planet except the innermost of our system. The elec- 
tronic equipment there is too delicate to allow anyone to 
come closer than ten thousand miles unless specially 
trained in that field. Our specialists spend centuries in 
study before they are allowed even a preliminary visit 
to the power-sphere as we call it. Elam, will you con- 
duct the Earth party and ship about our system? Re- 
turn in fifteen days. We shall then begin our conclave.” 

With no more ado the party returned to the space 
ship in which they had come from earth and began the 
tour of the system. For many days they went from 
planet to planet, visiting the more interesting parts of 
eacli, until at last only the outermost planet remained. 
This was the planet which was so cold and on which 
Erbians existed only when protected by great heated 
dome buildings. It was only after much persuasion that 
their guide took them to this faraway place. Fortunate 
it was that the Earth men insisted on seeing this ice- 
covered sphere for had they not, Bellant would doubt- 
less have remained at large for all time. 

As they descended on the planet, guided by Elam*s 
direction, they were able to look down into one of the 
great glass-domed buildings, and were surprised to see 
there the great glass-like ball of the space ship owned 
by the sphere bodies from the solar system. Guided by 
Elam, the Earth ship dropped carehilly through an 
opened dome and after closing the dome above them, at- 
tendants in the form of mechanical robots guided the 
ship to one side, and anchored it securely. Opening 
great ovenlike heaters, the robots warmed the large 
building up to normal again after the penetrating cold 
of the outside. When air conditions were adjusted and 
the temperature was endurable, upon a signal from a 
small house at one side, the robots opened the flyer to 
allow the Earth men to emerge. 

An Erbian came from the small house to greet them. 
Immediately upon questioning by Elam, the Erbian ad- 
mitted he was housing an unregistered space ship in 
another building, but said the ship had claimed to be 
coming into the Polaris system from the Solar system 
— had wished to stop for repairs and supplies. He im- 
mediately agreed to conduct the party to the other build- 
ing where Jameson felt sure he would find Alice and 
Bellant. 

Before boarding a peculiar platform with the earth 
party, the Erbian gave directions by a telepathic thinker 
that the spherical space ship and all occupants were to be 
held till he arrived. The thinker, it seemed, was a 
specialized telepathy unit and could easily transmit a 
message or mental image to a similar thinker in the 
other building. With a final direction to a second thinker, 
the Erbian boarded the platform and announced that 
they were about to go into the fourth dimension for a 
brief interval. In that dimension they could safely and 
easily go “beyond” the intervening rock and ice into the 
other building just as an airplane can easily go “over” 
into a field surrounded by a very high fence. The plane 
needs only to rise from two dimensions into the third 
dimension, travel over the obstacle and drop down safely 
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on the other side back into the second dimension. Solid 
objects offered no more resistance when traversed in 
the fourth dimension than a fence offers when hurdled 
by means of ascent into the third dimension. 

Each one held his breath as the platform started to 
move. There was only the sensation of a sort of slip- 
ping motion — no particular direction, but each felt he 
was moving somewhere. Then the solid walls, rock,_ice, 
and snow all appeared to be half transparent. It was as 
though they were looking both at the solid objects and in- 
side them at the same time. The whole scene, from the 
earth space ship clear to the enemy sphere ship, was 
plainly before them, including all the rock and ice be- 
tween the buildings. 

With a swirling-like feeling the earth men came to a 
sudden slipping stop and once more the walls were solid 
and the building opaque. 

Immediately Jameson sprang to the floor and started 
for the enemy spheres. He was stopped by the Erbian 
in charge of the great domed building. 

“You will wait until your guide advises me as to your 
status here,” the Erbian communicated. 

“We are here to arrest those individuals in the sphere 
ship. They are outlaw’s. W hy haven’t you notified Erb 
of this? The police have been looking everywhere for 
this ship — haven’t you had the messages?” 

The Erbian conferred with Elam and it was a very 
serious group which approached the silent sphere ship 
of the outlaws. 

“Bellant, come out and bring Alice wdth you,” Jameson 
called loudly at the open door of the space flyer. 

There was no response for a moment, and then the 
door of the ship flew shut suddenly, the ship rose quickly, 
and after circling a moment headed directly for the glass 
dome above. If it struck the great arch and broke 
through, all in the room below w'ould perish from the 
sudden chill of the outside atmosphere. Besides that, 
tons of glass would shower down on them, cutting every- 
one to ribbons. There was no time to run for shelter — 
the sphere ship was half w'ay to the top and ever gain- 
ing speed. Twenty seconds and it would crash through 
the dome out toward space. The Erbians both shouted 
aloud, saying a certain set of vowels quickly. 

Instantly in response to the vocal call of the Erbians 
six great robots about the building flashed into action, 
stepping to a beam transmitter as a man, throwing the 
power switch, and training the ray on the escaping ship 
in less time than it required to shout the command. 

The fugitive swirled drunkenly about and careened 
to one side but continued to rise, ever more slowly. The 
rays had paralyzed the machinery and any life in the 
sphere. Still the ship rose, and the men below became 
anxious for fear the big ball would crash through the 
dome from the momentum it had gained. At last the 
fatal second came — would the dome hold against the 
impact of the slowly moving ship? 

With a resounding crash the big glass-like ship struck 
the dome top and rebounded as a rubber ball from the 
snap of the elastic give in the dome structure. A shower 
of fine glass rained over the rebounding sphere and slid 
off to flitter down to the floor. Only a few individuals 
were cut and so great was the joy at the capture of the 
Outlaw that no one minded the slight injuries. 

The Erbian in charge immediately dispatched a dozen 
robots with glass squares to repair the damage done to 
the dome, and with a powerful attractor he pulled the 


sphere to the floor. The door was pried open, and in- 
side went Jameson and half a dozen others, ray pistols 
in hand. 

Strange to say not a sphere body could be seen. Later, 
they learned that Bellant had stolen back to the landing 
field on Erb and appropriated the space traveler with- 
out permission. A long search disclosed Bellant with 
Alice in a tiny cubby hole at the base of the ship where 
he had hoped to escape detection. 

“Come out, Bellant,” ordered Jameson, and the sub- 
dued physicist obeyed without a word. 

Turning the culprit over to two of his men, Jameson 
picked up the unconscious form of Alice and tenderly 
carried her outside. It was with great eagerness that 
Harry waited while the Erbian administered a stimu- 
lating drug to bring Alice out of her unconsciousness. A 
full ten minutes elapsed and the first faint fluttering of 
her eyelids brought Harry to her side. 

“Darling, are you all right?” the young astronomer 
cried. “It is Harry — you are safe at last. No longer 
shall Bellant torture you. Speak to me, dear.” 

The girl tried to speak, but only made strange gurgling 
noises. Another attempt brought better results. Alice 
whi.spered that she was only very weak from lack of 
food and water. It seemed that Bellant had failed to lay 
in a supply of the two necessities before making off 
with the sphere ship. As the sphere bodies were mineral 
in nature, they used no organic food and very little 
water. 

Despite Jameson’s protestations, Bellant was placed 
in a room by himself and left unpunished for his gross 
misdeeds. The Erbian did not understand physical pun- 
ishment and so did not feel that a good whipping might 
be efficacious. After making all arrangements for a re- 
turn of the sphere ship to Erb, the entire party returned 
to the earth ship via the fourth dimension and made 
ready to return to Erb. 

The return was uneventful and although Harry's 
fingers itched to get at Bellant, Elam saw to it that the 
two men stayed apart. At a trial later, Bellant was 
convicted of gross misconduct and was sentenced to ten 
years’ study of social behavior under a guard. It was 
later decided to return Bellant to earth when the party 
set out on the return voyage. 

The fact that no more trouble was encountered with 
Bellant proved that the fellow was pretty well subdued. 

CHAPTER XIV 

A t la.st, able to devote his entire energy to the 
object of the voyage to Polaris, Jameson plunged 
• into the conclave and the meeting of all the 
various delegates from all over the Universe. Literally 
hundreds of individuals were brought together there, 
each a little different from every other one and some 
vastly different from the earth men. Among the more 
unusual types of life were beings whose bodies were so 
far advanced in evolution as to be nothing but a brain, 
carried about by mechanical servants. These peculiar 
fellows came from the very depths of the Milky Way. 
They had been making a tour of the Universe when they 
stopped to visit the Polaris planets. They represented 
as high an intelligence as could be found, the earth men 
were told. Strange as it seemed, they were the ones with 
whom it was easiest for the men of earth to communi- 
cate. 
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Month after month passed and ever new and more 
marvelous things were revealed to the earth men. Their 
store of knowledge was rapidly becoming too great to be 
useful — literally thousands of the marvels of chemistry, 
biology, and physics would be hundreds of years ahead 
of the people to whom the delegates of earth would re- 
turn. Much of the knowledge would remain only as 
records until the intelligence level of the average man of 
earth rose to a point where such information would be 
of value. Much of the more intricate reasoning and in- 
formation passed about at the conclave simply passed 
over the heads of Jameson and his men — they did not 
have the experience to enable them to grasp what was 
going on. Many of the more miraculous feats of intel- 
ligence displayed at general meetings simply didn't reg- 
ister with the earth men. The operations of mind on 
these higher levels meant nothing at all any more than 
a complicated calculation of marvelous radio apparatus 
would mean anything to an African bushman. Very 
quickly Jameson learned that to understand a thing, some 
part of it must fall w'ithin his previous experience so that 
it could be recognized at least in part. 

The months rolled on, each one adding to the store 
of knowledge and the volumes of notes which were all to 
be taken back to earth. The delegates to this conclave 
had agreed upon a meeting once every period of Erbian 
years, which amounted to about a century of earth time. 
No one on the visit this time from Earth would ever 
meet at the conclave again, but with the secrets of pro- 
longing life, the Jameson party hoped to impart to the 
new generations of earth many times the usual three 
score ten years allowed man for his span of life. 

Important points of universal law were decided upon, 
and visits between planetary systems were arranged. 
The earth men were scheduled for a visit to Alpha Cen- 
tauri ten earth years hence — and in the meantime a 
group of Erbians was to visit the Solar system to see 
what could be done for the general betterment of the 
inhabitants of the planets there. 

All war beUveen systems was banned as a matter of 
■course, and a court of judgment was set up for settling 
disputes arising between parties in the same system. As 
a special recognition of the efforts of earth men, since 
they were the intellectual babies in the conclave, the 
Solar system was chosen for the next conclave a century 
hence. Many a conjecture was made as to just what 
progress mankind could make in the century before him, 
until he became host to the Universe. 

After a year and a half of Erbian time the conclave 
proper broke up, and a large majority of the visiting 
delegates boarded their ships, sealed their doors, and 
sailed away into the sea of space toward their respective 
homes. The delegation from Earth was to remain, how- 
ever, and after all but a few of the visiting parties had 
gone, plans were laid and put into use to educate the 
thirty members of the party from Earth. 

Day by day the earth men learned what the marvels 
of raw energy were and how to obtain the energy di- 
rectly from the molecular forces holding matter together. 
In this Bellant went farther than any of the rest of the 
party, since it was his field. Strangely he and Jameson 
became more intimate in their relations than ever before, 
but through it that feeling that the other was an enemy 
ran, and each was constantly on his guard. 

The day came when the earth party was to see the 
Solar system through the marvelous electronic telescope 


of the Erbians. They were all to be well versed in cosmic 
geography before the lesson was finished. Since Jameson 
was the leader of the party, he it was who first glimpsed 
the tiny ball of fire and the nine planets and hundreds 
of asteroids faintly visible about the central sun. Fortu- 
nately for the observers, the plane of the ecliptic of the 
Solar system is nearly at right angles to the polar axis 
of the universe as indicated by men of earth. This made 
the observer on Polaris look down on the Solar system 
from above the plane of the ecliptic, and observe the 
planet bodies circling in their orbits about the sun. 

There, before the party, the scene was gradually de- 
veloped after Jameson’s initial observation, and shortly 
there appeared on the big screen a shadowy picture of a 
small ball of fire and spaced about it were wee points 
faintly luminous, each representing a planet. The asteroid 
belt appeared to be a faint circle of light, placed at the 
fifth position of Bode’s numbers. 

Jameson’s mention of this caused the Erbians to in- 
quire what this Bode’s numbers might be. 

“It has been observed that the planets and asteroids 
are distant from the sun at intervals which seem rather 
regular and correspond roughly to 4-7-10-16-28-52-100- 
196-388,” explained Harry in best astronomical style, 
“but we are about convinced that this relation is entirely 
accidental and has no real “law” as Bode would have it. 
The distances and numbers get entirely out of gear as we 
go from the inner planets (the first four about the sun) 
to the outer or major planets.” 

Much investigation followed and the men of earth 
learned a great deal about the Solar system that had 
never even been suspected by earth men before. The 
Erbians believed that all planets of Sol, with the possible 
exception of Mercury, were inhabited by living beings — 
not all like men but some sort of life. They pointed out 
some of the types of life exhibited during the conclave, 
and showed where the mineral beings could easily live 
on Jupiter. 

“But the major planets are all excessively cold,” Alice 
interrupted. “They all range around 170 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. All water would be ice. Even the 
clouds we see about these planets are probably clouds 
of condensed carbon dioxide.” 

The discussion waxed warm, and to the Erbian’s de- 
light, men of earth actually argued some of the Erbians 
off their feet. This pleased the Polar men and with re- 
newed vigor the education process was attacked. 

At every turn Harry and Alice were together, learning 
side by side. Always in their shadow Bellant followed. 
He made no effort to interfere, did not annoy the girl, 
nor did he bother Jameson. Notwithstanding, Jameson 
kept very close watch and for over a year the guard he 
kept over Alice was vigorous and attentive. Since all of 
Bellant’s equipment and apparatus had been taken from 
him, the girl no longer feared the invisibility cover with 
which Bellant had formerly captured her; she actually 
enjoyed an occasional tiff with Bellant in their intel- 
lectual clashes during study hours. 

Three years had passed and still the party from earth 
studied. The whole of the Erbian race was immensely 
proud of what they had contributed to the education of 
these thirty inferior beings from the far away Solar Sys- 
tem. Not alone in the scientific fields had the party 
been thoroughly trained and advanced, but in sociology, 
religious life, the ways of living, and general government. 
By this time each and every member of the earth party 
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was as an intellectual giant compared to other earth be- 
ings. Especially had Bellant progressed in physical 
studies. His knowledge of electricity and raw energy 
was astounding even to the Erbians. It was whispered 
that perhaps he knew too much ! What use would he 
make of his knowledge? He had proved a rascal twice 
before — ^why not again? 

How much truth this whispered fear had in it they 
were to find out all too soon. 

As the fourth and last year of their visit drew to a 
close, the men of earth began to turn their thoughts 
toward home — yes, even that germ-infested, dirty, striv- 
ing old world. Earth, looked very good to these chil- 
dren of Sol for after all, a few years cannot basically 
change human nature. The women in the party, for all 
the marvelous things they found to do on Erb where 
everyone was a part of society and no sex distinctions 
were made, were frankly homesick. The Erbians could 
scarcely comprehend this, but after thinking upon a sub- 
ject, rightly concluded that even with all that man had 
learned on his visit with them, he was in principle 
just a high grade animal with a rising but not “risen” 
intellect. 

From this time on the party became more restive and 
after many attempts to get full attention to further 
studies, the Erbians wisely concluded that earth man’s 
cup was full, and that more intelligence poured therein 
woidd simply run over the sides to waste. With regret, 
for every teacher likes to impart his knowledge to the 
fullest extent, the great leader, Alkad of the Erbians, 
made a lengthy speech of appreciation for the attentive 
and willing attitude of the earth men while visiting Erb, 
and informed them that the Erbians wished them God- 
speed on their return voyage which would require an- 
other three-year period of cosmic travel, back to the 
Solar system. 

This polite but welcome dismissal of the earth men 
was met with open welcome by the entire party. After 
conference, Jameson delivered a return address express- 
ing the lifelong thanks and appreciation of the men of 
earth for all the wonderful knowledge given them by 
their beloved brothers and benefactors, the Erbians. 
Thanks were given for the original invitation to come to 
Polaris and for the books of knowledge accompanying 
the invitation. 

Full energies were now turned toward the recondition- 
ing of the space ship and all kinds of supplies were laid 
in for the return voyage. 

A trailer ship was designed and attached for carrying 
specimens, special machinery, volumes of notes, and 
greatest of all, a few individuals from various systems 
who agreed to go back to Earth. The sphere-bodies 
from the ninth planet of Sol were to return to their 
home and the Erbians urged that the two ships join 
company, allow themselves to be fastened together, and 
return to the Solar systems as brothers. 

With great misgiving Jameson and his leaders agreed. 
Bellant was especially agreeable to this plan. Later, we 
learned that the idea was suggested by Bellant. 

As a crowning glory, Elam, the guide of the earth 
party, while in the Polaris system, asked to be allowed 
to go back to Earth with the party. Naturally, the whole 
party was overjoyed, for they not only admired Elam, 
but loved him as a brother. 

Preparations were finally completed, the earth ship and 
the glass-like spherical ship of the sphere-bodies were 


firmly fastened together with a communicating door be- 
tween, and the loaded trailer ship was attached to the 
base of the earth flyer. With final farewells, many heart- 
aches, and promises of an early visit from the Erbians 
to Earth, the three-ship unit rose slowly from the sphere, 
Erb, sailed up vertically to the plane of the ecliptic of the 
Polaris planets, and with an ever increasing rush, 
streaked out into space with twenty-nine hearts bent on 
a quick return to Earth. Only Bellant was not quite 
ready to land on the earth — not until he had complete 
control of plans he was even then laying for his great 
“coup.” Could Jameson have looked into Bellant’s heart 
at this time, he would have severed the ships instantly 
and thrown Bellant into irons for the rest of the voyage. 

CHAPTER XV 

S HORTLY after the homeward start, Elam called 
for a general meeting. Here he brought forth a 
plan for making the voyage back to Earth seem 
much shorter. 

Standing on the table amid the group, he demonstrated 
a synthetic drug much used on Erb for producing tem- 
porary slowing down of all bodily functions. With it he 
showed a drug for relieying this condition. Upon cal- 
culation it was found that one injection of the drug 
would hold a man in a sort of suspended animation for 
a full year. At that time it was deemed advisable to re- 
vive the individual and recondition him physically. The 
body very slowly wasted away during this period as it 
was used for food-only a minute amount of energy was 
required to keep the body alive in this condition. The 
subject retained a hazy consciousness during the entire 
time with periods of. natural sleep. 

It was agreed that most of the party should be placed 
under the influence of the drug. Jameson was to remain 
on guard, keeping things in order. The rest of the party 
would be brought out of their sleep-like condition every 
year for a month. 

The injection was continued until all but Jameson, 
Alice, and Bellant were placed in their beds. Elam’s 
approach to Bellant was met with a stone-wall resistance. 
The physicist not only desired to remain awake, but in- 
sisted that he be let alone — he had much to do on his 
notes, he said, and there were many experiments he 
wished to conduct. Although a bit worried by this, 
Jameson agreed, with the warning that on no account 
would he tolerate any treachery. Bellant’s only response 
was a rather faint smile and an all-enveloping look at 
Alice. Elam noted this and, remembering the man’s 
history, determined to keep close watch on Bellant. 

With Alice placed under the drug influence, there 
remained only Jameson, Elam, and Bellant about the 
ship. These three had their meals together and one 
remained on watch while the others slept. The time 
dragged. While each had hutch to keep him busy, they 
all longed for the time when the rest of the party 
would be revived. 

Bellant worked in his shop incessantly, behind closed 
doors. He even refused to admit Elam, while he was 
working, insolently telling Elam that he wouldn’t under- 
stand anyway. This was the first insult that Elam had 
ever had, and he went to Jameson to get its full mean- 
ing. When Jameson translated the statement, the Erbian 
boiled with a rage he had not known in his whole life. 
He was absorbing a few of the traits of earthmen in 
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spite of himself. It was only by very sharp disciplining 
that Jameson prevented Elam from going right back to 
attack Bellant. How very primitive, for an Erbian, 
Jameson pointed out. 

Without further word Elam went to work in his 
laborator)’ aboard, and remained very secluded for the 
balance of the first year. It was only when the year 
was up that the two earth men saw what he had been 
working on. 

Coming from the laboratory with Elam, one bearing a 
flask of the drug which relieved the state of coma of the 
sleeping passengers, and the other holding an injection 
needle, were two very strange looking organisms. They 
stood about four feet tall, had an eye, a nose, an ear, 
and a sort of long snout, all arranged on the top of the 
body proper. There were four arms with four very 
supple tentacles for fingers, and for means of locomo- 
tion each had a wheel on which he rolled along. The 
wheel was part of the body and had a sort of “tire” of 
cartilage about it and was centered on a ball and socket 
joint of bone! They were flesh colored and hairless. 
Each seemed to balance perfectly on its “wheel-foot” as 
Bellant called it. 

“Meet my new servants, gentlemen,” commented Elam 
as he came forward. “The one with the flask is called 
Tick, the other Tock. I name them so because they are 
designed to respond to those names only. I have heard 
some of your party refer to a certain Tick Tock who is, 
I presume, some one of importance on yoiir planet.” 

The two earth men roared with laughter and when 
Jameson explained who Tick Tock was, Elam joined in 
the laugh. 

“But where did you get them? I am sure you didn’t 
bring them with you,” said Bellant. 

“No, replied Elam, “I grew these right here on board 
in the past four months. You will remember that I 
brought a great number of containers of organisms with 
me when W’e left Erb. I have put these together and so 
controlled them as to grow these servants. They have 
brains, too — but not too powerful ones. As you know, 
there are two parts of all animals which control kinds 
and extents of growth in them. The chromosomes with 
their genes and the glands of the body, mainly the so- 
called ‘ductless glands.’ To make a complicated matter 
simple, I simply alter the genes in the chromosomes to 
get the different traits I want brought out, and control 
the glands chemically to promote or retard growth in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. It’s a matter of control in 
both kind and extent of animal growth. 

“Let us bring the party out of its sleep and feed them 
— ^they will be rather thin by now.” 

After much work, the entire party was revived, and 
each declared he had been but dozing a few minutes. 
However, a glance at the constellations proved to each 
that he had indeed been dozing a long time. 

For a month the party ate and slept normally, en- 
joying life immensely. Then the entire bunch was re- 
turned to the state of coma, and this time Jameson went 
under the drug too. His assistant, White, took over the 
duties of the ship and with him Alice stayed awake. 
She knew a great deal about Jameson’s plans and was 
able to help White enormously. Again Bellant refused 
the drug, and again Elam tried to find out what great 
problem was occupying Bellant so continuously. 

Bellant had become so busy, that he asked to have his 
meals sent to his workroom. Alice was indignant at 


first, but on the advice of Elam she simply awaited de- 
velopments. 

Elam was elated. This was just the chance he wanted. 
When asked, Bellant readily agreed to have one of 
Elam’s peculiar animal servants bring in his meals. Lit- 
tle did he realize what that piece of flesh could be trained 
to do. 

Day after day Elam spent with his servant, altering 
the internal structure and training it, hour upon hour. 
After a month the servant became more alert, and 
several times Bellant noted the animal looking carefully 
about. For some reason Bellant did not suspect that the 
animal could have intelligence. Perhaps it was the ap- 
pearance of the thing — ^just a hairless bunch of flesh, 
apparently. 

Far from the dumb' animal it appeared to be, however, 
the servant was observing, and each day, when it re- 
turned from Bellant's laboratory, it recorded what it 
had seen. Every day it drew plans, duplicates of what it 
had seen in Bellant’s rooms. Soon Bellant became too 
engrossed to note much of what the servant did. The 
animal took to making Bellant’s bed and straightening 
up his drawing desk. It cleaned the floors — did every- 
thing a good servant and valet could do. Bellant came 
to depend on it greatly. 

All this while Elam was assembling copies of the notes 
and plans that Bellant believed to be his alone. Soon 
the servant began to draw diagrams of complicated elec- 
tric machinery Bellant was actually building, and Elam 
built them too, studying carefully each part for its pur- 
pose. Gradually a glimmering of the truth came to 
him. How he wished it possible to take by force the 
thoughts from Bellant’s mind, but long ago the Erbian 
had found it impossible to read the thoughts of an in- 
dividual unless the subject willed it so. So much of the 
guess work he was speculating on could Elam certify, 
if only he were able to delve into Bellant’s mind. 

Month after month passed, and finally Bellant became 
less seclusive. tie took his meals with the others again, 
and was more jovial. At Elam’s suggestion, the 
servant was still detailed to clean up and tidy Bellant’s 
room. Soon Bellant began to spend a great deal of time 
in the base of the ship where the great driving mech- 
anism was. Several times Elam surprised the physi- 
cist as he was meddling with the wiring of the great 
blue globe and the green disc. Each time Bellant ex- 
plained that he was trying to get in mind exactly how the 
ship was propelled, and Elam believed it — for that was 
exactly what Bellant was doing — learning how the mech- 
anism worked. 

Elam’s suspicions now became practical certainties and 
once more he became a recluse in his laboratory. Every 
few days he would return to the company of the rest 
of the people, each time spending every minute he could 
looking at Alice. This annoyed Bellant considerably as 
he felt that here was a new contender for the beautiful 
girl’s favor. He questioned Elam closely about what 
occupied him so much in his lab, and each time Elam 
replied that he was growing a new type of servant. This 
was really the truth, although the servant was not quite 
what he led Bellant to believe it was. 

The second year came to an end, and once more the 
whole party was awakened and fed well for a month, 
and again placed under the drug influence. This time 
Alice went too, and Jameson remained conscious to com- 
plete the journey now well on towards the end. They 
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had made better time on the return, and the trip would 
be shortened by about three months. That meant that 
only eight months were left. Jameson was jubilant — 
he intended to make short work of disposing of Bellant 
once on earth, and then he and Alice could have that 
home they both wanted. Had he known the short but 
terrific struggle they would go through by that time, he 
would have forced Bellant into using the coma-producing 
drug and cut loose from the sphere ship attached to the 
earth flyer. 

A month later Elam’s servant began to report clandes- 
tine visits of Bellant to the sphere ship. It had been 
agreed to remain separate parties throughout the voyage. 
This was a breach of faith, both on Bellant’s part and 
that of the sphere-bodies. Again Elam’s fears were 
being confirmed, and he redoubled his labor in his work 
shop. One day he was finished, and confided to Jameson 
that he had a masterpiece finished, but that no one was 
to see it for some time; he would, however, show it to 
Jameson first. 

Following this, Elam suddenly decided that the three 
men — Bellant, Jameson, and himself — should make a 
tour of the rooms to observe the sleeping passengers. It 
was so arranged, and the three made the tour, giving 
each party a thorough inspection as to general health 
and room conditions. All three being interested in Alice, 
it was not surprising that they lingered rather long in 
her room. Elam pointed out how healthy the girl looked, 
and how curly her hair was — a rather odd thing for him 
to do thought Jameson. 

The next watch, when Elam alone stayed on guard 
while Bellant and Jameson were supposed to be asleep, 
a shadowy figure stole down the corridor to Alice Bald- 
win’s door and slipped inside the room. A moment later 
the shadow reappeared, one arm full of some soft cloth- 
like things — possibly clothing. Stealing back the cor- 
ridor, the shadow slipped out of sight for about five min- 
utes and then reappeared, bearing in its arms something 
very large and bulky. It staggered a little as it fled down 
the corridor a second time, stopped at Alice’s door, 
looked hastily about, and melted from sight into the 
shadow of the open door. Two minutes elapsed and 
again the shadow slipped out into the darkened hallway, 
apparently bearing the same large bulky bundle in its 
arms. Again it hurried up the corridor, and silently 
turned down a side hall. A footfall sounded from be- 
low, and the shadow made a dash for its room, popping 
inside and clicking the latch just as Bellant came into 
view. 

The physicist had heard the swish and the click of 
the latch, and stopped dead still a moment. Using his 
flashlight, he picked out Jameson’s door, and without a 
knock of warning, flung open the door and stepped with- 
in, throwing his spotlight on the sleeping form of Jame- 
son. Without a doubt the sleeper had not moved for 
some time and was genuinely startled when Bellant 
aroused him. Satisfied that it had not been Jameson 
whom he had heard, he mentioned the incident and to- 
gether they went in search of Elam, whom they found 
in the observation room making some calculations as to 
their speed, position in space, and so on. 

“Have you been here long?” inquired Bellant sharply, 

“Ever since I left you at your room,” replied Elam. 
“\\'hy do you ask?” 

“Could you prove you have been here all the time?” 
Jameson queried. “Some one was just through our 


corridor, and it was neither of us. Sure you weren’t?” 

“You must be dreaming. I'm sure I’ve been here for 
a long time. I think you’re working too hard, Jameson. 
I am sure you don’t get enough sleep, Bellant,” com- 
mented Elam. The last statement carried double mean- 
ing, but it went over Bellant’s head entirely. 

“Well, it’s mighty funny. I swear I heard a rustle 
and then the click of a latch. You are sure you weren’t 
back then for anything, Elam ?” 

“Bellant, he has already told you he has been here 
since he left us,” Jameson said with some heat. For all 
his admiration of the physicist’s knowledge, in Jameson's 
heart smouldered a mild hate for this fellow. 

The incident passed and no more was thought of it — 
at least not for a few months. 

Once again the three men made a tour of the sleeping 
passengers, and each was found to be exactly as before. 
This time it was Bellant who commented on Alice’s 
beauty. He and Jameson agreed that, if possible, Alice 
was more beautiful than before. 

“She seems to have more color today, and her hair 
seems more flaxen than it was,” Jameson noted and Bel- 
lant agreed. Elam looked on, and said little. For some 
reason Elam had this time advised against a close ex- 
amination of the passengers and so the tour was soon 
complete. 

CHAPTER XVI 

B y now the Solar system was quite visible and by 
means of high power, the telescope revealed tjie 
entire system with its nine planets, the asteroids, 
and the central sun. It was when the ship was within 
a week of the Solar system that the blow fell. Jameson 
was on guard, and Elam and Bellant had been at re.«t 
for some time. 

Without warning, while Jameson was making some 
pencil sketches of the Solar system through the telescope, 
the planets and sun slid off to the left, leaving the field 
of the instrument. Jameson was nonplused for a mo- 
ment and then grasped a small hand instrument, caught 
the star, Sol, in the field, and was amazed to see the 
whole system apparently swinging away to the left. For 
a full minute he was speechless; suddenly the truth 
dawned — the Solar system was not veering to the left, 
cavorting off through space — the earth ship was off its 
path! Frantically Harry worked with the controls, all 
to no avail. The ship simply would not respond, and 
every minute the course away from Earth was widening 
and swinging away into space 1 
Down to Elam’s room Jameson raced and burst in on 
the sleeping man. Quickly he related what had hap- 
pened, and Elam came rushing up to see for himself. By 
now they were headed way out into space, the Solar 
system behind to the left. 

“Now do as I say. Find out if the sphere ship is still 
attached to us, ajid report to me immediately,” Elam 
commanded, and as Harry hurried away, the Erbian 
darted to the workroom of Bellant. The physicist was 
gone, and so were all of his effects. Even the machines 
he had been building lay wrecked and shattered. Elam 
slipped quickly into his own laboratory, closed the door, 
and made several rapid adjustments of dials and 
switches. Rapidly he made the changes, hesitated to 
see that they were correct, and hastened back to the 
observatory just in time to meet Jameson as he came in. 
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“It’s gone! The whole ship is gone — cut away sUck 
as a whistle— only a scar on the outer shell shows where 
they were. Say! You don’t suppose — I’m going to 
see !” 

The words tumbled from Jameson as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

“You needn’t — ^he’s gone. I just looked to see,” said 
Elam. “All his notes, clothes, and delicate apparatus 
are gone, too. He is in the enemy sphere and it is his 
diabolical knowledge of electrical apparatus that is forc- 
ing us off our path. Let’s have a look at the machinery 
of this ship.” 

The two men rushed down into the machinery room, 
and were shocked to find the whole blue ball a-crackle 
with brilliant white sparks. 

“The infernal pup,” shouted Jameson. “He means 
to drive us clear away from Earth, never to get back — 
but why?” 

“Can’t you guess, man?” Elam yelled above the 
crackling noise. 

“Alice!” 

Harry nearly screamed the name and bolted away for 
the girl’s room. Not waiting to open the lock, Jameson 
crashed through the panels of the door and stood horri- 
fied — the bed was empty, and all the wardrobe of the 
girl was gone — even to toilet articles. 

With a hoarse cry Jameson rushed to the obser- 
vation room. Still they were veered away from old 
Sol, large now before them. Again he tore at the con- 
trols, and again the ship refused to respond. 

“Will you avenge your sweetheart? You are doomed 
to travel throughout all space till you collide with some 
wandering body which annihilates you.” 

It was the voice of Bellant, and as Jameson looked 
about, he spotted a new loud speaker in the room. Be- 
side it was a television screen. 

“Yes, it is Bellant speaking. You see me now? I 
am in the sphere ship — the one you call your enemy. 
Well, try to get at me now.” 

A long laugh follow’ed, and Jameson bounded across 
the room to demolish the screen where Bellant leered at 
him. Elam stepped in just in time to save the apparatus. 

“Let me alone — damn the beast — he has Alice. Let 
me at him !” roared the maddened man. 

“Be calm, Harry. That is only a television screen. 
Listen to Bellant; perhaps we can discover a way to 
check-mate him,” Elam reasoned. 

“Yes, do be calm — but you’ll never check-mate me — 
you are checking out. Here is someone you will be glad 
to see — for the last fime. See her?” and on the screen 
appeared the image of the sleeping face of Alice. 

“God give her strength ! Shut it off — I can’t stand it ! 
Elam, smash the infernal thing!” 

A hollow laugh echoed from the loud speaker, and the 
mocking voice continued. 

“I am about to bring her out of her sleep — see the 
needle — recognize the flask of reviving drug? Oh! I 
thought so 1” 

“God! He docs have the drug — all these people 
asleep, and he has that reviving drug! If only I could 
kill him — and Alice too, for I’d rather she were dead 
than in his hands,” groaned Jameson, covering his 
face with his hands. 

“Are you in earnest — zvould you kill your sweetheart 
rather than allow her to be a slave to Bellant? Think 
quickly!” Elam said tensely. 


“Yes — anything but that she be with him. I’d kill her 
sooner, God forgive me. She would rather, I know. 
Oh, Elam, you don’t know how dear she is to me. If 
only I could kill him.” 

“Yes, if only you could !” said the mocking voice from 
the loud speaker. “Jameson, go to your telescope and 
train it on the Solar system. In the foreground you 
will find us — a little black dot — as we start on our first 
honeymoon voyage — not to earth at present, but shortly. 
Your machinery is wrecked, and ere long you will all die 
from some collision in space. My story shall be that I 
did all I could to save Alice, and that she was demented 
by the awful scene of your death — accidental, of course 
— while on Erl) — a landslide killed all of you. Well, 
I shall now apply the needle.” 

Jameson had been searching the space without, and ex- 
claimed as he found the black dot of the sphere ship 
way off toward the earth he seemed doomed never to 
see again. 

Suddenly Elam spoke. 

“Harry, if you would save the life of Alice, to be lived 
out with Bellant while you wander space till you die, 
speak quickly.” 

“Never!” snapped the grief-stricken Jameson. 

“Then keep one eye on the sphere ship, and watch 
this television screen with the other. All right, Bellant. 
revive your prize — may she be your everlasting dam- 
nation.” 

“I shall,” cried the voice of Bellant, and the screen 
showed him plunging the needle home into the arm of 
the form which lay in his arms. 

For five seconds nothing happened ; then the lips of the 
figure smiled, stretched into a grin, and then into a leer. 
Without warning a flash of blue-white flame shot acros.s 
the screen, a deafening crash came from the microphone, 
and then both went dead. Instantly Jameson turned to 
the telescope and caught the image of the far away 
sphere. As he centered it in his instrument, the glass- 
like surface of the enemy ship glowed to a brilliant 
white and with an enormous burst of blue and white 
spray, the whole ship shattered into cosmic dust. 

“My God !” the young astronomer slipped to the floor 
and his exclamation was a prayer uttered in complete 
agony, for he had killed the dearest person in the world 
to him. 

“Come, Harry,.,there is work to be done,” said Elam. 
“All is not lost. I promise you joy greater than you ever 
knew before if you will follow my directions.” 

“There is no joy for me now,” the prostrate fellow 
cried. “I wish I might die, too.” 

“What would you say if I told you that your sweet- 
heart lives — is near you now ?” 

“I don’t believe those stories about spiritual life, Elam. 
Go away and leave me until I can collect my senses.” 

“Harry Jameson, your sweetheart lives — she is not 
dead. I will show you, if you will only give me the 
chance. Tlie body into which Bellant pushed the needle 
a moment ago was not your Alice. You will remember 
I told you I was working on a new servant? That was 
the servant — a replica of Alice, to all physical appear- 
ances. Really only a piece 'of flesh, scarcely alive, and 
loaded inside with a charge of the Erbian’s most power- 
ful explosive. When the needle plunged into that life- 
less arm you saw on the television screen, it delivered 
not the life-giving drug you thought, but an exciting 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Part III 


What Went Before: 

F rank NANKIVELL, Bob Marlaton, and George Duncan, 
ex*army officers, and Ray Willis, veteran revolution pro- 
moter, penetrate into the tierra prohibitiva, a section of 
the Brazilian jungle lying between the Rio Tapajos and the Rio 
Xingu. They find a strange city, named Troyana, which has 
been lost to the world for ages. It is peopled by a race of 
profound scientists, descendants of the ancient Trojans, who 
hold as slaves the descendants of the inhabitants of the lost 
Atlantis. They are hospitably received by Nahum, an official 
of the city. Nankivell falls in love with Estha, his host’s 
granddaughter. 

Troyana is a benevolent autocracy ruled by the nobles under 
their Master. There are four classes of nobles, wearing purple, 
crimson, blue, and yellow robes respectively. Below these are 
the black*clad Burden Bearers, or Atlantean slaves. 

During an annual religious ceremony, the Adoration of the 
Golden Calf, a revolution breaks out headed by Amos, a crimson- 
robed traitor. The slaves capture the lower city, while the 
nobles hold the sanctuary in the upper city. The fight develops 
into a stalemate. 

Nahum learns of the attachment between Estha and Nankivell, 
and advises the strangers to leave Troyana. They do so, carry- 
ing Estha with them. The next afternoon she is recaptured 
while the rest sleep. 

That night Nankivell sees her in a vision as a captive of 
Amos. Without waking his companions, he steals all of the 
ammunition and returns to her rescue, despite the sentence of 
death passed on him if he returns. The others return to their 
homes. 

Nankivell gets to the lower city. Pressed by Burden Bearers, 
he descends into a labyrinth below the city, where he is menaced 
by giant toads and finds a race of richly clad people sleeping in 
huge crystal cylinders. He cannot open the cylinders and en- 
deavors to return to the sanctuary. He emerges from the laby- 
rinth to find himself In the jungle, where Gedaliah, the Warder 
of the Outer Ways of Troyana, is about to attack with his Indian 
guards, hoping to rescue the nobles. Nankivell attacks with 
them. 

They win through to the city, but are captured by Amos. He 
offers them safety and rich rewards if they will join him,^ but 
they refuse. By a ruse, which Estha is able to effect by virtue 
of her having been High Priestess of the Golden Calf at their 
annual religious ceremonies, she hypnotizes the slaves who 
are now on the side of the traitor Amos long enough to allow 
Nankivell and herself to escape to the sanctuary. Nankivell’s 
return is condoned, but the Master refuses to permit his mar- 
riage to Estha until the rebellion is crushed. 

The energy and weapons of' Troyana are almost exhausted. 
Nankivell sends a radio message to Mariston and Willis asking 
them to return to the city, bringing cobalt, the substance from 
which the nobles of Troyana generate their energy by atomic 
disintegration. He has no way of knowing whether they receive 
his message. 

With all hope gone, Jereboam, a noble of the highest rank, 
tells of an ancient legend. It says that the court of Atlantis 
is in a state of suspended animation in huge crystal cylinders 
far below the city. Headed by Nahum and Nankivell, an 
expedition goes to the labyrinth below the city to wake the 
sleepers and ask their aid. 

. The expedition is attacked by the Underground Dwellers, a 
race of giant toads, and wins through with heavy losses. They 
find the sleepers and awaken them. The Atlantean king agrees 
to aid them and send his subjects for cobalt. Instead of bring- 
ing it, they treacherously attack the nobles of Troyana with a 
paralyzing violet ray. Before they can take shelter, fully half of 
the expedition, including Nankivell, are paralyzed in their tracks. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Between Two Fires 

A PENCIL line of light sprang from Jereboani’s 
flashtube. It fell full on the rigid form of 

/ % Nankivell and Jereboam held his breath. 
A ^ Slowly movement returned to Nankivell’s 
frozen limbs. Jereboam increased the flow 
of static electricity. Nankivell suddenly recovered and 
with a shout he raced to safety beside the Keeper of the 
Sacred Treasure. 

“Now it’s my turn,” he announced grimly. 

He disregarded the ray which was vainly seeking to 
penetrate to him through the protecting cylinder and 
coolly loaded his rifle. 

“Step out and draw their fire, Jereboam,” he said. 

Without hesitation, Jereboam did as he was bid. The 
violet ray flashed toward him and enveloped him in a 
dim radiance. Hardly had it moved when Nankivell 
acted. He leaped out around the opposite side of the 
cylinder and threw his rifle to his shoulder. It sounded 
with a deafening crash. 

His aim was true. There was a flash from the ma- 
chine and the ray winked out. The Atlanteans who had 
been operating it turned and fled. 

“I guess it’s war, red war !” cried Nankivell. 

He reloaded his rifle and took deliberate aim. The 
weapon roared twice and the Atlanteans were mere heaps 
of dead flesh. Lowering his rifle he picked up the flash- 
tube which Jereboam had used to counteract the effects 
of the violet ray. The stream of current was still play- 
ing from it and he directed it ripon the form of the 
Keeper of the Sacred Treasure. In another moment, 
Jereboam had recovered the use of his limbs and was 
crouching behind the cylinder beside Nankivell. 

“Take the tube, Jereboam, and restore the rest of our 
men. I’ll cover the door with my rifle.” 

He raised the rifle to his shoulder while Jereboam 
restored Nahum, who lay nearest to them. As soon as 
the Junior Warder was able to use his limbs, he grasped 
a tube and assisted Jereboam in his work. From behind 
cylinders where they had sought refuge, the men of 
Troyana came forth. 

“Form up behind me and we’ll rush that door !” cried 
Nahum. 

“You’ll do no such fool thing !” retorted Nankivell 
sharply. “No one knows what is behind there. Cer- 
tainly that ray isn’t their only weapon. Let one or two 
advance cautiously while the rest cover their advance 
with flashtubes. I’ll do the same with my rifle.” 
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He shuddered as he thought of the thirty-- 
five hundred steps before he started up 
the long ascent. . . . Nankivell dared 
not wait until they were close enough for 
accurate shooting. 
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“You were ever wise in warfare, Brother Nankivell,” 
said Nahum. “It shall be done as you suggest.” 

At the word of command, two men, whose black robes 
bore a narrow crimson stripe, advanced slowly toward 
the opening, the others following in a thin line at ten 
paces distance. On the flank of the line walked Nanki- 
vell, his rifle held at the ready. 

Sixty of the hundred yards separating them from the 
door had been passed before the next attack came. With- 
out warning the two men in advance swayed for a mo- 
ment and then fell headlong. Nankivell saw a cloud of 
light green gas sweeping over the floor toward them. 

“Back !” he shouted. “Back, for your lives !” 

He set the example by a hasty retreat. Hardly had 
they reached the shelter of the cylinders than four of the 
Atlanteans appeared in the doorway holding in their 
hands long tubes mounted on stocks like rifles. They 
pointed the tubes toward the nobles of Troyana. 

“Scatter !” cried Nankivell. 

They scattered like dust and none too soon. From the 
tubes which the Atlanteans bore came a whistling hiss. 
Four sparks flew through the air. When they reached 
the spot where a moment before had been a closely 
packed group of men, they burst into thousands of tiny 
whirling fragments. Some of them struck their targets 
and howls of anguish rose from the unfortunates who 
were smitten by the strange weapons. 

Again Nankivell’s rifle cracked. One of the Atlan- 
teans went down with a cry of agony. The others hasti- 
ly retreated out of sight before he could reload. He 
watched the doorway carefully, ready to fire instantly. 
Nahum came cautiously toward him. 

“What think you, Brother Nankivell?” he asked. “Can 
we dare to rush them ? Could we get within range our 
flashtubes would be deadly, but I fear they would slay 
most if not all of us before we could do them damage.” 

“I expect you’re right,” said Nankivell nervously, his 
eye never leaving the doorway. “The best thing is to 
cut and run. Gather our men together and make for 
the entrance where we came in. I’ll hold the rear until 
you are all out and then I’ll cut after you. Once in the 
labyrinth, we’ll be able to hold our own. There are a 
dozen places between here and the city where they can’t 
reach us with their weapons because of the curves in the 
path until they are within range of our weapons. Oh, 
you would, would you?” 

A man had reappeared in the doorway for an instant, 
a small object in his hand. He hurled it toward them. 
As he did so, Nankivell’s rifle cracked and he went down 
in a heap. He started to crawl toward the doortvay and 
Nankivell raised his rifle for a second shot. He lowered 
it without firing. 

“Let the poor devil go,” he said. “He was probably 
only obeying orders. Anyway, I’ve too few cartridges 
left to waste any. Get the men together and start the 
retreat, Nahum. I can't hold them long.” 

Nahum’s voice rang out through the cavern. The no- 
bles of Troyana began to move slowly toward the lower 
end of the vast cavern. Nankivell kept his eyes fixed 
on the object which the Atlantean had thrown into the 
room. 

“Run!” he cried suddenly, bounding toward the dis- 
tant doorway. From the object was coming a cloud of 
pale green gas, spreading with frightful rapidity toward 
them. 

The men of Troyana needed no second word. Like 


frightened rabbits they fled toward the doorway and 
temporary safety. Nankivell ran last, looking backwards 
every few steps. It was well that he did so for three of 
the Atlanteans appeared in the doorway, the long tubes 
in their hands. Before they could discharge their death- 
dealing projectiles, Nankivell's rifle spoke. The two left 
standing beat a hasty retreat. 

T he way was long and weary, but the cavern en- 
trance yawned before them at last. As they plunged 
into its depths, Nankivell stopped for a last look down 
the long cavern. Across the upper end he could see a 
dozen figures racing toward the upper entrance. They 
were the men who had. been restored to life while the 
first six were out getting ready their terrible weapons. 
Among them Nankivell could pick out the figure of the 
king. He dropped prone and covered the flying figure. 

“No,” he said regretfully as he rose. “I’ve only got 
four cartridges left and I don’t dare waste them. I’<1 
probably miss a running man at that distance and I don’t 
care to let them know that a rifle isn’t infallible.” 

He turned to Nahum. 

“You had better form our men in column again,” he 
said. “Leave most of the charged tubes in the rear. I’ll 
command the rear guard and hold the Atlanteans back 
on every curve until the main body rounds the next one. 
Then we’ll retreat after you. I’ve got ten shells for my 
pistol and four for my rifle, so I can delay them a while. 
Look out for the Dwellers" 

Nahum formed his men in the formation suggested by 
Nankivell. With a dozen men the American held the 
rear while the balance made their way forward. 

“I don’t think we’ll have them after us for a while,” 
said Nankivell to Mordecai, the leader of the detachment 
with him. “They’ll stop to rouse a number of their com- 
rades before they start in pursuit. Our biggest danger 
will be from the Dwellers." 

Nankivell’s prediction was borne out by subsequent 
events. No attack came from the rear. The column 
made its tvay forward at a good speed. Gradually the 
light faded out and all along the line, hand lights began 
to glow. 

“Look out for trouble 1” he suddenly exclaimed. His 
nose had caught a whiff of the reptilian odor which 
marked the presence of the huge toads who had taken so 
heavy a toll of the column on its way out. 

Hardly had the words left his mouth than there came 
the crash of a flashtube from the main body ahead. The 
musky odor became nauseating. 

“Look sharp with the lights !” he cautioned. 

The little group of men under his command turned 
their lights nervously, first one way and then the other. 
Presently a vague form could be made out in the gloom 
ahead of them. 

“Charge him 1” cried Nankivell, setting the example by 
running forward with a shout. The huge bulk retreated 
before him with a slight scuffling sound. The stench 
became almost intolerable. 

As he passed a cross corridor, a huge bulk lunged 
toward him, but Nankivell was not napping. His flash- 
tube roared and the Dweller was cast aside in a crumpled 
heap. From ahead of him could be heard the occasional 
boar of a tube, telling that the main body was not im- 
mune from attack. 

The bulk he was pursuing turned up\ cross passage. 
Nankivell approached cautiously, his tube held ready. He 
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shot his light down the route which the Dweller had 
taken but saw nothing. A slight scuffling sound behind 
him made his hair stand on end and chills run up his 
spine. He whirled about but before he could complete 
tlie movement a flashtube roared behind him. 

“The way is clear, Brother Nankivell,” came Mor- 
clecai’s calm voice. 

“Thanks,” said Nankivell. “We had better catch up 
with the main body. I think the Dwellers are enough 
protection for our rear just now.” 

Abandoning all efforts to guard the way behind them, 
the rearguard raced forward, ever on the alert for the 
approach of the huge toads. Presently a flash and a roar 
a hundred yards ahead told them that they had almost 
closed the gap which separated them from the main 
body. 

Nankivell looked back along the way they had come. 
Through the darkened passage, a slender pencil ray of 
violet light made itself dimly visible in the gloom. 

“Here they come,” he cried. “Mordecai and one other 
stay with me. The rest join Nahum. I’ll try to stop 
them.” 

He dropped prone, his rifle stock cuddled against his 
clieek. The source of the violet light came nearer. Now 
it was only a hundred yards away. Beside him. prone 
on the floor, their lights extinguished, lay his two com- 
panions. Nankivell could not see the source of the violet 
light but he knew pretty well where it must be. He lined 
bis rifle as carefully as he could in the darkness and with 
a prayer, squeezed his trigger. 

There was a flash of orange light and an ear-splitting 
crack. From up the tunnel came a cry of pain and the 
violet light veered wildly. Again Nankivell fired. The 
light dropped to the floor and he could hear the sound 
of running feet. He rose to go forward but there came 
the fateful hissing sound he had heard in the vast cavern, 
only now a hundred times intensified. Through the 
dark a tiny spark wended its way toward him. 

He sprang to the side of the cavern, realizing the use- 
lessness of the move. When that spark burst, everything 
within a radius of a hundred yards would be struck 
by the tiny whirling sparks whose touch meant agony 
unspeakable. Suddenly the spark died away. There was 
a hiss and an overwhelming reek of fetor. Nankivell 
turned on his light. One of the huge Dzvellers had been 
creeping up in the darkness and the strange missile had 
struck it fairly. 

“Never thought I’d learn to love one of those things,” 
he said whimsically, “but if I had time, I’d go back and 
drop a tear on his ugly carcass. Come on, men, the war 
is over for a minute. Let’s retreat to the next turn and 
make another stand.” 

With Mordecai and his companion ahead of him, 
Nankivell sprinted up the tunnel. He dared not turn on 
his light and prayed fervently as he ran that none of the 
Dwellers would choose that moment for an attack. Luck 
was with him and he rounded the next curve and saw the 
lights of the main column a hundred yards ahead of him. 

“Speed up your retreat, Nahum !” he cried. “The 
Atlanteans are after us.” 

“We are almost beyond the region of the Under' 
ground Dwellers" was the- welcome answer. “If you 
can hold them back for another half mile, we will be in 
the safe region.” 

“I’ll hold them as long as the ammunition holds out,” 
replied Nankivell. “The next time I'll let them come 


to close quarters and use my pistol more effectively.” 

The column went on leaving the three men alone in the 
dark. Around the corner a dim glow of violet light 
could be seen. He drew his pistol and slipped off the 
safety. There was a dull thud in the darkness and then 
silence. Suddenly his nose caught a whiff of a strange 
sweet odor. He sniffed again and his head swam and his 
senses reeled. With a sudden suspicion he turned on his 
light. Twenty yards ahead of him on the floor lay a 
small globe from which pale green gas was slowly ooz- 
ing. 

“Run !” he gasped, staggering to his feet. 

Mordecai rose feebly but the other man did not stir. 
Nankivell stooped and grasped him by the collar. The 
man was slight and with an effort of which he had not 
known himself capable, Nankivell threw the man over 
his shoulder and staggered at a feeble trot up the corri- 
dor toward Troyana. 

He had gone less than a hundred yards when a beam 
of pale violet light pierced the darkness over his head. 
He dumped his burden on the ground and whirled about. 
The source of the light had rounded the curve. He 
raised his pistol and fired. 

Again there came a sound of retreating feet and the 
light winked out. Nankivell shouldered the unconscious 
form of his follower and staggered on. He made his 
way for four hundred yards before he came to another 
bend in the tunnel. He dropped his burden and bent 
over it, his ear at the man’s chest. 

“Farewell, Brother,” he said sadly as he raised his 
head. “May the Great Architect bless and receive you 
and may your years in the place where you have gone be 
happy ones.” 

With a sudden thought he raised the body of the dead 
man and held it before him like a shield. 

“Run, Mordecai!” he exclaimed. "Join Nahum and 
tell him that I will hold the rear alone. Bid him haste 
all he can.” 

The Planner demurred, but Nankivell spoke pei*- 
emptorily. 

“Obey my orders I” he said. “Alone I may be able 
to hold them. With the added care of you, I could do 
nothing. Go I” 

Mordecai turned and fled up the tunnel. Nankivell 
lifted the body of the dead man and moved forward 
around the curve. In the distance he could see the flicker 
of the deadly violet beam. 

Nearer it came until it was only thirty yards from 
him. The wandering beam picked him out and played 
over the dead body. Nankivell crouched behind it pray- 
ing that it would not penetrate the flesh. He felt a sud- 
•den numbness in his side as the beam found an unpro- 
tected spot. The beam raised and played over the rest of 
the tunnel. Presently it winked out. Footsteps ap- 
proached slowly. He gripped his pistol and waited. 

T he oncoming Atlantean was less than ten feet from 
him when Nankivell fired. There was a crash as 
the man fell. Without a pause Nankivell fired twice 
more down the cavern. Screams of pain rewarded him. 
Again came a sharp hiss, but Nankivell was on his feet 
and running for dear life. He rounded the curve before 
the spark burst, sending its thousands of sparks of de- 
struction in all directions. 

“I think that’ll hold them for a while,” he muttered. 
“It’s lucky those big toads haven’t complicated matters 
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more. Now if I can catch up with Nahum before he is 
too far away.” 

He ran at his best speed up the tunnel. It began t j 
slope upward and his breath came hard. He rounded a 
curve and found himself in a tunnel barely ten feet 
across. A hundred and fifty yards ahead of him 
marched the main body. 

“I think I’ve stopped them for the present,” he said to 
Nahum as he panted up, “but they’ll come on again. If 
we can reach the sanctuary and close the door on them 
we’ll get a breathing space at least. How many men 
did you lose on the passage?” 

“Eight,” said Nahum sadly. “Seven taken by the 
Divellers and one smitten by a poorly aimed flashtube. 
The stairs are but a few hundred yards ahead. It is 
while we climb them tliat the Atlantean will have their 
chance to make an end of us.” 

“Not necessarily,” said Nankivell cheerfully. “I still 
have a few shots left and I think I have them pretty 
well buffaloed. I’ll go last and take an occasional pot- 
shot at them if they get too frisky. Climbing the stairs 
is going to be the hard task. I doubt whether all of us 
can make it.” 

“Those to whom the Great Architect gives strength 
will win through to safety,” replied Nahum. “We are 
all in His hands.” 

Before them loomed the flights of steps. Nankivell 
shuddered as he thought of the thirty-five hundred steps 
before them. He looked back along the route they had 
come. In the distance flickered the deadly violet light. 

“Forward!” he cried. “There is no time for loiter- 
ing.” - 1 

The column started up the long ascent. Nankivell 
climbed slowly in order to keep his hand steady. He had 
mounted two hundred steps before the violet light 
reached the bottom of the flight. Now it started to 
mount but it was no longer playing about as it had been. 
It held a straight course and one which it was easy to 
avoid. Crouched on one side of the steps, Nankivell 
waited. 

When he judged that the light was within sixty steps 
of him, he raised his rifle to his shoulder. Steadily he 
squeezed his trigger. From the source of the light came 
a brilliant purple flash and then darkness. A sound as 
of men in agony reached him. A lucky shot had wrecked 
the device which had been brought after them. He raised 
his rifle again and fired his last remaining shot into the 
huddle of dark forms he could dimly see below him. 
There was a sound of a body falling and he knew that 
his last shot had been a good one. He raised his rifle 
to hurl it down toward them but a thought made him 
pause. 

“If they find the empty gun, they’ll know I’m out of 
ammunition and they’ll come right on,” he reflected. 
“It’s an awful weight to carry up these long stairs with 
me, but I don’t dare discard it. Well, here goes.” 

He turned and went rapidly up the three hundred re- 
maining steps of the flight. As he reached the top he 
paused, almost exhausted. 

“Whew !” he cried. *T had no idea that climbing was 
such hard work. If I hadn’t been doped up by Jereboam 
two years ago, I’d never be able to make it.” 

He paused to recover his breath before he made his 
way along the level space which separated the flights. 
The main body was half way up the next set of steps. 
He stopped and waited, pistol in hand, until the end of 


the column had climbed to the top. Dim as the light was 
in the lower stretches, his eyes, so long accustomed to 
darkness, could see plainly. When the main body had 
disappeared on the level stretch, he started his climb. 

Again he thought that his legs would fail him before 
he surmounted the last of the five hundred steps, but 
grim necessity drove him on. At the top he paused. 

“I’ll make a stand here,” he said. “They’ll meet with 
no opposition on the second flight and they’ll come on 
more carelessly.” 

He lay prone and watched down the steps. Presently 
the forms of his pursuers came into view, climbing 
slowly as though they bore heavy weights. When they 
were within thirty steps of the top they paused. Nanki- 
vell could see that the three men in the front rank bore 
the long tubes from which had come the deadly sparks. 
After a consultation, one of them raised a tube to his 
shoulder. Nankivell dared wait no longer. He leveled 
his pistol and fired, 

H IS aim was good. With a choking cry, the gunner 
threw up his arms and fell backwards, carrying 
another man with him in his fall. Nankivell fired again 
and one of the remaining gunners sank with a groan. 
The third raised his weapon and Nankivell spent another 
of his few remaining rounds. The man dropped his 
tube and grasped at his shoulder. Nankivell leaped to 
his feet and fled along the level toward the third flight. 

His marksmanship had been good enough to stop the 
pursuit for a time and he climbed two flights, well behind 
the main body, before there was a sign of continuing 
pursuit. 

This time the Atlanteans changed their tactics. In- 
stead of coming on in a compact group, they scattered, 
the gunners in front. At each hundred steps they would 
pause and fire upward a volley of their deadly sparks 
which would burst into fragments, each of them loaded 
with suffering and death. Nankivell dared not wait 
until they were close enough for accurate shooting. 
When they were, as nearly as he could judge, a hundred 
and fifty steps below him, he fired one of his four re- 
maining loads. He aimed low and he could hear the 
ricocheting bullet whine through the air. The Atlanteans 
dropped in their tracks like one man. 

Again Nankivell fired and this time his shot took 
effect. An Atlantean gave a cry of pain and leaped con- 
vulsively upward. A volley of sparks flew upward and 
burst below him. One spark fell on him and Nankivell 
bit his lips to keep from screaming in agony as it touched 
him. The gunners were preparing to fire again. He 
leaped to his feet and fled as fast as his wearied limbs 
would allow. 

At the top of the fifth flight he turned and dropped 
prone, his heart pounding as though it would burst. 
Again the Atlanteans came resolutely ahead in a scat- 
tered formation. 

“I can’t stop them much longer,” sobbed Nankivell 
through set teeth. “I’ll give them the two shots I have 
left and hope it will hold them until we can win through 
to safety.” 

He rested his pistol oa the top step and took deliber- 
ate aim. His pursuers were climbing slowly, stopping 
every fifty steps to send a volley of deadly sparks ahead 
of them. Again he let them come within a hundred and 
fifty steps before he fired. 

At his first shot one of the gunners dropped in a heap 
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and slipped slowly down the stairs. . Sparks flew up to- 
ward him but fortunately they burst behind him and he 
was not harmed. With a prayer on his lips, he fired his 
last shot. A gunner rose to his feet with a shriek and 
plunged down the long flight. Nankivell rose deliber- 
ately and started down the stairs. 

He had gone but ten steps when the Atlanteans rose 
-with one accord and fled back down. Nankivell did not 
press his advantage. As soon as the retreat was well 
started, he retraced his steps and made his way slowly 
and with infinite difficulty up the sixth of the seven 
flights leading to the sanctuary and, he hoped, to safety. 
As he surmounted the last of the steps he found the 
main body waiting for him. 

“I fear we can not climb the last flight unaided,” 
gasped Nahum as Nankivell joined them. “Can you 
hold them for ten minutes?” 

“My last shot has been fired,” replied Nankivell. “We 
must press on, else death is our portion.” 

A groan greeted his words. It was checked by an ex- 
clamation from Jereboam. 

“Succor !” he cried. “Look ! One comes from the 
sanctuary I” 

Down the flight of steps came a blue-clad Planner 
at break-neck speed. Nahum rose and made his way 
slowly up the steps to meet him, the others trailing after 
him, many of them on all fours. 

The Planner raced down and came to a pause before 
Nahum. 

“Have you brought aid and comfort. Junior 
Warder?” he gasped. 

“Alas, no, I bring only added peril,” replied Nahum. 

“Then is Troyana indeed doomed!” cried the mes- 
senger. 

“What mean you?” demanded Nahum while a mur- 
mur rose from the men. 

“Our store of energy is completely gone,” was the 
answer. “Not one atom remains in the sanctuary. The 
cohorts of Amos have battered in the walls of the upper 
city and are now hammering at the door of the sanctuary 
itself!” 

CHAPTER XV 

Rescue 

T here was a moment of silence as the messenger 
cried his words of doom. It was broken by 
Nahum’s voice. 

“To the sanctuary !” he cried hoarsely. 

Forgotten were fatigue and aching muscles. Forgot- 
ten were the ruthless enemies behind them. In che mind 
of each noble of Troyana was but one thought, to get 
to the sanctuary and to interpose his body between the 
cohorts of Amos and the Holy of Holies in the assem- 
bly hall. As one man they raced up the long weary flight 
of stairs, sobbing with weariness, yet held to their high 
purpose by the ingrained training of centuries. 

Foremost in the race were Nahum and Nankivell. 
The aged Junior Warder was driven by his loyalty to 
Troyana and to the high order of which he was a mem- 
ber. Nankivell was impelled by a different motive. Be- 
fore his mind’s eye floated a sickening vision — Estha 
helpless in the hands of the degenerate Bearers of 
Burdens. 

The ascent seemed endless. It required a separate 
effort of his will for Nankivell to mount each one of the 


steps. His heart pounded until it seemed that it would 
burst through his ribs. His breath came in sobbing 
gasps. Yet, strive as he would, Nahum kept three steps 
ahead of him and was the first to mount the last step. 
Without a pause he raced along the level corridor which 
led to the entrance to the beleaguered citadel. 

As Nankivell’s feet reached the level he stumbled and 
fell for an instant on one knee. As he rose he was 
tempted again to throw away the useless rifle which 
bore him down as though it weighed a hundred pounds. 
He paused for an instant before he threw it down. Then 
with an expression of grim determination he slung the 
weapon back over his shoulder and ran as best he could 
after the flying figure of the Junior Warder. 

On the level, Nankivell’s younger muscles stood him 
in good stead. He was abreast of Nahum when they 
came to the gap in the rock through which they had 
passed to descend into the regions below the lower city. 
Side by side they dashed into the sanctuary. 

A cry of dismay broke from Nahum’s lips and was 
reechoed by Nankivell. The situation was even worse 
than the message of ill omen they had heard had led 
them to believe. Through a gap which had been battered 
in the walls of the sanctuary itself poured a stream of 
black-clad figures. Evidently Amos’ supply of energy 
was exhausted as well as that of his opponents for no 
crash of flashtubes was heard. With sword, club, and 
axe, the Burden Bearers attacked the thin line of bril- 
liantly clad nobles who opposed them. 

Crimson, blue and yellow were mingled indiscrimi- 
nately in the bitterly held battle line. The nobles were 
outnumbered three to one and still through that gap 
in the wall, more black-clad figures poured. With a 
cry, Nahum drew his sword and dashed forward to take 
his place in the line of battle. Nankivell glanced at his 
useless weapons with a groan. 

“Oh, for just one bandolier of ammunition!” he cried. 
“Well, anyway, a Springfield makes a good club.” 

Grasping his useless weapon by the muzzle he threw 
himself into the fight. He found himself beside Zepha- 
niah. The Master was endeavoring with a short sword, 
in the use of which he was none too expert, to defend 
himself against the attack of two men armed with heavy 
axes. As Nankivell reached him, his guard was broken 
down and a heavy axe swept down toward his head. 
Nankivell thrust forward the stock of his rifle and de- 
flected the blow. Stepping back a step he swung the 
weapon. It crashed down on the head of his assailant. 
At the same instant, Zephaniah’s sword was driven home 
in the body of the other attacker. 

“You come in good time, Brother,” gasped the IMaster. 
“Have you word of cheer?” 

“None, Most Worshipful Sir. Other enemies are at 
our heels with strange and terrible weapons.” 

“Then must we retreat while we may,” replied Zepha- 
niah. 

They had drawn back from the front of the battle line. 
The Master swept a keen eye up and down the line. The 
nobles, reinforced by the men who had accompanied 
Nahum into the lower regions, were momentarily hold- 
ing their own. Men in black robes with only a narrow 
band of color about their necks to mark their exalted 
rank were still pouring through the doorway which led 
to the chamber where the court of Atlantis slept. And 
now came a sudden diversion which gave his forces an 
advantage. 
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As Nahum’s men joined the line, a flashtube crashed. 
A dozen men who were in front of the heavy charge of 
static electricity went down as though a thunderbolt had 
smitten them. The first crash was followed by another 
and yet another until all along the line tubes flashed and 
roared. The front rank of Amos* forces was swept 
away and tossed into heaps, mere husks of quivering 
scorched flesh. Above the din could be heard Nahum’s 
voice. 

“Forward 1” he cried. “Sweep the scum back to their 
haunts !” 

A cheer answered his words. More crashes of dis- 
charging tubes filled the air with a roar of sound. Sword 
in hand the nobles pressed forward. For a moment it 
looked as though they would be victorious and again 
hurl their attackers out of the sacred precincts they had 
dared to profane. 

There was a sudden cessation of the sound of dis- 
charging tubes. The nobles still pressed forward, but 
the Burden Bearers no longer retreated. Behind them 
stood a figure, attired in the crimson robes of the cryp- 
tic rite and with the golden jewel of a Master flashing 
on his breast. 

“Their tubes are exhausted !” he shouted. “Now they 
are at your mercy! One more charge and we possess the 
upper city. Forward !” 

“Amos !’’ cried Nankivell. 

He searched frantically in his pockets, hoping against 
hope that he would find an overlooked cartridge, but his 
hope was vain. The black-clad line surged forward, 
driving back the defenders of the sanctuary by sheer 
weight of numbers. An inspiration came to Nankivell. 

“Where are the women?” he shouted to Zephaniah. 

“In the assembly hall !” 

Nankivell drew back from the battle line and raced at 
top speed toward the inner hall where stood the Holy 
of Holies, the great altar of Troyana. 

He burst through the half dozen men who guarded it. 
Inside were a crowd of women and children, on their 
knees praying silently for their men w'ho battled to the 
death outside. He looked around but could not find the 
one he sought. 

“rpSTHA!” he shouted. 

“Here, Frank,” answered a clear voice as Estha 
rose from her knees. 

“The other pistol, quick!” he panted. “If I can 
shoot Amos, we may turn the tide yet.” 

She handed the weapon to him. He paused for an 
instant to snatch a hurried kiss before he dashed out 
into the battle which waged in the courtyard. Amos 
was still in plain sight, urging forward his minions. 

Nankivell opened the pistol and gave an exclamation 
of disappointment. He had thought that he had left 
two cartridges in it, but there was only one. If he used 
it to end Amos’ evil career, there would he no sudden 
and merciful death for his beloved when the last barrier 
was smashed and the hordes of Burden Bearers poured 
into the assembly hall to work their will on the women 
of their masters. 

“Joo bad, but it can’t be helped,” he muttered. “Kill- 
ing him is our best chance.” 

He moved forward until he was in the thick of the 
fight. Amos stood motionless, barely thirty yards from 
him. He could get no closer safely. He raised the 
pistol and carefully aligned the sights on the center of 


the renegade’s broad chest. He slowly tightened his 
grasp. There was a sharp crack as the weapon went 
off. Nankivell hurled it to the ground with a cry of 
rage. Just as he fired, one of the combatants lurched 
against him. His lone bullet had gone wide of the mark. 

A blow fell on the back of his head and he lurched 
forward. In an instant he was surrounded by black- 
clad figures who thrust at him with swords and daggers 
and strove to reach him with their axes. Their very 
numbers hindered them so that for an instant he was 
unharmed. A sword hit home in his thigh and he dropped 
on one knee. His hand came in contact with an axe 
which had fallen from the hand of a smitten man and 
he staggered to his feet, the weapon in his hand. 

The close-packed ring about him gave back as a huge 
Atlantean rushed at him, a heavy axe lifted above his 
head. Nankivell dodged back and the axe swept harm- 
less through the air. He leaped to one side as well as 
his crippled leg would allow and smote in turn, but his 
weakened leg would not support him and he went down. 
.With a diabolical grin, the Atlantean raised his axe for 
a second stroke. Nankivell shut his eyes, but before 
the blow could fall, a sword flashed across him and 
buried itself to the hilt in the black-clad body. 

Nankivell staggered to his feet, axe in hand, Beside 
him stood Nahum, holding a bloody sword. 

“To my back !” the Junior Warder shouted. 

Nankivell obeyed. Back to back the two men fought, 
Nahum's sword a whirling circle of steel while Nanki- 
vell’s rose and fell with deadly effect. Two men could 
not long wage battle against such odds, but help was 
close at hand. There was a sudden surge and a group of 
yellow-clad figures burst through the sombre ring. They 
circled the two men and bore them back to the battle 
line where the retreating nobles were doggedly con- 
testing every step of the way. 

The odds had grown until five Burden Bearers op- 
posed every one of the higher degrees. By sheer weight 
of numbers they forced them back until the nobles were 
gathered in a circle about the wide doors of the assembly 
hall. 

The shouting had long since died out. There was no 
breath to waste in vain cries in that terrible struggle. 
Only the ring of steel on steel and the dull thud of 
falling axes could be heard with now and then an in- 
voluntary cry of anguish from a wounded man. 

No quarter was asked or given. If a noble fell be- 
neath the feet of his former slaves, he knew his fate. A 
sword or an axe ended his life if he were sorely wound- 
ed. If not, he was dragged to the rear, doomed to be 
offered as a sacrifice to that grotesque travesty in the 
lower city, before which the Burden Bearers celebrated 
their depraved worship. The Atlanteans were waging 
a grim war of extermination on those who had held 
them in subjection and bred them like cattle for count- 
less generations. 

The circle of the altar’s defenders grew steadily 
smaller as man after man fell before the dogged attack 
of the Atlanteans. Still there was no thought of sur- 
render and each man fell on the ground where he 
stood and another stepped forward to take his place. 
Nankivell drew back from the front line for an instant 
and looked around. A cry of dismay and horror came 
from his parched lips. Through the gap in the stone 
which led to the lower regions emerged a line of men 
attired in leather harness sparkling with brilliant gems 
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and with short cloaks of vivid colors hanging from their 
golden collars. In the hands of the foremost were long 
thin tubes somewhat resembling rifles. The long-sleep- 
ing king of Atlantis had come to the aid of the descend- 
ants of his abandoned subjects. 

At Kankivell’s cry there was a momentary pause in 
the fighting. Both sides looked at the newcomers anx- 
iously. The Burden Bearers feared that their former 
masters had obtained assistance, while only those who 
had fought underground with Nahum knew who the 
newcomers were. 

A word of command barked sharply through the' 
silence. The gunners raised their long tubes. 

“Fly!” cried Nankivell. “Into the assembly hall and 
close the doors or all is lost.” 

The last part of his speech was drowned in a sharp, 
long-drawn-out hiss. From the threatening tubes came 
a volley of bright sparks which sailed through the air 
tow’ard the defenders of the altar. Just before they 
reached their goal they burst and the air was filled with 
thousands of whirling motes of light. They settled on 
friend and foe alike. 

Now the battlefield rang with screams of agony from 
the unfortunates who were struck by those whirling 
motes. They rolled on the ground in almost imsupport- 
able agony. 

Above the screams sounded another hoarse word of 
command. The gunners raised their tubes again. A 
shudder ran through the ranks of the Troy ana nobles, 
helpless against this horrible weapon. The seconds 
seemed to be years in length. Nankivell felt that he 
could no longer stand the strain and that a scream 
would burst from his Hps despite himself unless his tor- 
tured mind gave way before the horror he knew was 
coming. The Atlantean king raised his hand. His lips 
dpened to give the word of command which would send 
another volley of death-dealing missiles into the ranks 
of Troyana. 

Through the silence came a sharp crack. Before 
Nankivell’s astonished gaze the Atlantean king spun 
around and fell headlong, the command ungiven. An- 
other vicious report split the air and one of the gunners 
threw up his arms and fell backwards. As he did so there 
was a sharp hiss from his tube. A spark left it and 
traveled straight up. It burst and showered the whirl- 
ing motes of light down on the adherents of the king 
of Atlantis. 

With growing wonder Nankivell whirled about. In 
the doorway of the assembly hall, standing on the top- 
most of the seven steps which separated the doorway 
from the courtyard were two figures. In their hands 
were rifles from which a steady stream of fire now 
I)Oured on the remnants of the court of Atlantis. 

“Bob Mariston !” he cried, unable to believe his eyes. 
“Ray Willis 1” he shouted as he recognized the second 
figure. 

He turned and hobbled up the stairs, unslinging his 
rifle from his back as he did so. 

“Give me ammunition!” he cried. 

iMariston ceased his fire long enough to unsling a 
bandolier, and toss it to him. 

“Don’t waste a shot, youngster!” he cried as he re- 
loaded his rifle and fired again and again at the retreating 
invaders from the lower levels. 

Now there were three rifles pouring in a deadly hail 
of missiles and the remnants of the Atlantean king’s 


court were crowding one another to win through the 
narrow gap in the rock to comparative safety. In an- 
other moment they were gone. 

The three riflemen turned their weapons on the ranks 
of the Burden Bearers. They fired rapidly but their 
volume of fire was too small to have much effect on the 
hundreds of black-clad figures who had followed Amos 
from the lower city. With the menace of the Atlantean 
nobles removed, the attack was resumed. Desperately 
as they fought, the nobles were still being driven back, 
despite the withering fire of the rifles. 

Two figures detached themselves from the battle line 
and raced toward the assembly hall. They came to a 
halt before the newcomers. 

“Brought you energy, Worshipful Brother?” cried 
one to Mariston. 

“Oh, hello, Nahum,” answered Mariston. “Fraternal 
greetings, Most Worshipful Sir. Yes, I’ve got thirty 
pounds of the stuff in my pack here.” 

“Then Troyana is saved I” was the joyous rejoinder 
of Nahum and Zephaniah. 

Mariston grounded his rifle and slid out of the sus- 
penders of his pack. He tossed it to Nahum. The 
Junior Warder fumbled with the straps for an instant 
and then rose, the light of victory in his eyes. 

“It is here !” he cried. “Come, we will start the pro- 
jectors !” 

Followed by Zephaniah, he ran behind the battle line 
toward the room which housed the emergency power 
unit adjoining the assembly hall. The two men disap- 
peared from view. Mariston raised his rifle and re- 
sumed firing. 

For another five minutes the battle raged. Then from 
a huge tube mounted on top of the power unit came a 
fierce red light. Like an avenging flame it swept down 
on the ranks of the Burden Bearers and in its wake was 
death and destruction. Robes burst into flames and a 
sickening smell of burning flesh permeated the air. With 
cries of terror, the cohorts of Amos turned and fled, 

A second ray joined the first. Side by side the two 
beams of red swung over the battlefield and where they 
passed was left no living thing. The Burden Bearers 
left alive fled with cries of fear through the gap they had 
made in the sanctuary walls and sought haven in the 
lower levels. In a minute the courtyard was free from 
living enemies. 

The rifle fire had ceased. There %vas nothing left to 
shoot at. Nankivell grounded his rifle and wrung Maris- 
ton and Willis by the hand. 

“You got my message?” he asked uselessly. “Of 
course, I know you did. I was sure you’d come, but 
you sure got here in the nick of time. Another ten min- 
ute* and it would have been just too bad.” 

“Glad to see you, old man,” cried Mariston, his arm 
about Nankivell’s shoulder. “Ray and I were afraid 
it was your ghost when we heard your voice on Dune’s 
trick receiver. We started at once and we won through, 
although we lost every man of our followers.” 

“Let me ask you a question,” broke in Willis. “Did 
you rescue Estha all right? We’d have come after you 
that morning if you hadn’t stolen all of the ammunition 
we had.” 

“Yes, Estha is safe,” replied Nankivell. “Of course 
you’d have come, you darned fool, but I did better alone. 
I knew what I was about.” 

“For a wonder,” laughed Willis. 
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“I suppose you and Estha are married long ago?” 

Nankivell’s face fell. 

“No,” he said, “we aren’t. The Master couldn’t see 
it. at least not until Amos was defeated and our rule was 
reestablished.” 

“In that case, I hear wedding bells chiming,’* said 
Willis with a chuckle. “How about it, Bob?” 

‘T hope so,” laughed Mariston. His face grew sud- 
denly sober and he looked at Nankivell. 

“Frank,” he said hesitatingly, “Balkis — ” 

“Is still alive and will probably thrash you for not 
coming back with me two years ago. She — ” 

Zephaniah stood before them. 

“Worshipful Brother Mariston, and you. Brother Wil- 
lis.” he said ceremoniously, “to you are the thanks of 
Troyana due for your rescue of her in her extremity. No 
gift that our city affords will be denied you. You have 
but to ask and you shall receive.” 

“We’ll talk that over later, Most Worshipful Sir,” 
said Mariston brusquely. “Meanwhile Brother Willis 
has another thirty pounds of cobalt. You had better 
take it and get busy. There is work yet to be donel” 

“Work?” asked Zephaniah in puzzled tone as he took 
the pack which Willis handed him and tossed it to a 
Planner who stood near by. 

“Yes, important work. You’ve got Amos on the run ; 
now keep after him. Don’t give him a chance to bolster 
up his men’s morale which is shot to pieces right now. 
Gather every man and we’ll go after him where he lives. 
Get your flashtubes ready.” 

A sudden glow illuminated the Master’s face. 

“Those are words of wisdom,” he said. “Every flash- 
tube is empty, but with the energy you have brought, we 
can recharge them all in an hour. Then we will be ready 
to march.” 

“Meanwhile,” added Nankivell, “you had better close 
that door through which we went down below.” 

“That is being done by Brother Jereboam,” replied 
the Master. “He tvill close it and also drop fourteen 
emergency doors, each one hundred feet thick, at the 
top and bottom of each flight of steps leading below. We 
need fear nothing further from that quarter. Now if 
Brothers Mariston and Willis will come with me, we 
will prepare for the attack.” 

“After we settle Amos we’ll talk about what to do to 
those chaps down below.” said Nankivell. “Meanwhile, 
you can load the flashtubes without us. I want to see 
Estha and I fancy that my friends have someone they 
would like to see as well. We’ll be ready to march as 
soon as you get the flashtubes charged.” 

“In an hour we will be ready to storm Amos’ strong- 
hold.” replied the Master. 

CHAPTER X\'r 
Balkis 

W ITH Mariston and Willis at his heels, Nankivell 
led the way toward the door of the assembly 
hall. They walked through cheering ranks of 
Planners and Craftsmen who strove to do honor to their 
rescuers. As tliey passed through the doorway into the 
vast hall, the din of cheering was left behind. In the 
inner shrine, the entire concourse were on their knees 
while Jereboam stood before the altar, offering thanks to 
the Great Architect for the aid he had vouchsafed the 


city. They paused until the prayer was ended. As the 
kneeling throng rose to their feet, Nankivell spoke. 

“Estha!” he called. 

Jereboam turned at the words and saw them. 

“Honor be to those to whom honor is done !” He cried 
in a ringing voice. 

“Women of Troyana, do honor to Worshipful 
Brother Mariston and to Brother Willis for the trials 
they have undergone and for the aid they have rendered.” 

“Oh, stow that,” exclaimed Willis uncomfortably. 

Mariston grinned at him quizzically. 

“Better get used to it, Ray,” he advised laughingly. 
“They’re going to make a hero of you in spite of all you 
say or do, so you might just as well like it.” 

Four of the women came forward. Before Mariston 
they dropped on their knees while one of them spoke. 
“Worshipful Sir,” she said, “the humble thanks of the 
women of Troyana ” 

“Help!” cried Mariston faintly, while Willis and 
Nankivell grinned. 

“Better get used to it, Bob,” said the latter. 

Mariston stepped forward and raised the leader of the 
deputation from her knees. 

“I appreciate your gratitude,” he said, “but really, 
you’re thanking the wrong man. Ray Willis is the 
man who is really responsible for our being here. Please 
favor him with your attention for a w’hile. He likes it. 
Brother Nankivell and I have serious business to at- 
tend to.” 

The woman caught Willis’ hand and raised it to her 
lips. Mariston and Nankivell hurried away with Wil- 
lis’ cry of “double-crossers” ringing in their ears. 

“It ttw a dirty trick, Frank,” chuckled Mariston. 
“but I know you went to see Estha and I’ve waited two 
years to see Balkis. I w'onder where she is.” 

“We’ll find out from Estha, old mar. She’s in the 
alcove to the north of the oriental throne. Now buck 
up. for I think you have another installment of hero- 
worship coming. Such are the penalties of grandeur.” 

He led the way to the alcove where Estha was wait- 
ing. her face aglow with joy mingled with anxiety. 

“Are you hurt, Frank?” was her first question. 

“Nothing serious,” he replied. “I got a dig in my leg 
that I’ll let you bandage, although it has quit bleeding 
already. If it hadn’t been for Bob Mariston here, my 
name would have been Dennis sure enough. I really 
think you had better go down on your knees to thank 
him. He expects it and he likes that sort of stuff.” 

He winked as he spoke. Estha and a girl who stood 
behind her in the dark shadows dropped on their knees. 
Estha reached for Mariston’s hand with the evident in- 
tention of kissing it. 

“Frank Nankivell, I’ll wring your neck !” cried Maris- 
ton as he leaped for his companion. 

“You’re a hero, any way you look at it, Bob,” cried 
Nankivell as he dodged the attack. “You might just 
as well like it. Come on, Estha, we’ll leave Worshipful 
Brother Bob to tlie tender mercies of his admirers for 
a while. I want you to bind up my leg.” 

He caught her by the hand and lifted her to her feet. 
With a parting laugh at Mariston’s rueful countenance, 
he led her away to the main hall, leaving Mariston to 
face the still kneeling girl. 

“Really now,” protested ^»Iariston, “I wish you 
wouldn’t kneel to me like that. I’m not used to it, and 
beside.'^ ” 
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His voice trailed off into silence as the girl looked 
up. He stared at her unbelievingly for an instant and 
then a wave of color passed over his face. 

“Balkis !” he cried. 

Balkis looked at him shyly, 

“May I not thank you, Worshipful Sir,” she said, 
“for what you have done for Troyana and for my coun- 
trymen?” 

“Balkis,” he exclaimed, a note of pain in his voice, 
“Am I ‘Worshipful Sir’ to you? You didn’t use to use 
such formality.” 

“But then you were not one whom the wearers of 
the purple had seen fit to honor as one who merited the 
homage and thanks of all,” she answered, her face 
averted. “Now it is fitting that I kneel to humbly offer 
you thanks.” 

Mariston stepped forward and raised her to her feet. 

“If you’re going to act like that, I’m going to be sorry 
that I came back here,” he said. “Balkis. I’ve longed 
so much to see you. Aren’t you just a little glad to 
see me?” 

“Surely I am glad to see my city’s rescuer,” she an- 
swered with downcast eyes. “Never was any one more 
welcome than you are.” 

“Welcome because I brought aid?” he demanded. 

“Why else, my lord?” 

Mariston turned away, a wry expression on his face. 

“I suppose so,” he said, “Naturally you were glad 
to see Amos and his followers thrust back where they 
belong. Well, we’re going down after them in a few 
minutes. An hour should suffice to restore the rule of 
the Master without any serious fighting,” 

“Fighting?” she exclaimed faintly. “Must there be 
more fighting?” 

“A little, I’m afraid. Amos will fight to the last 
ditch and so will a few of his followers.” 

“Must you go?” she asked. “You have done enough. 
Cannot you stay here and let the others fight the last 
battle?” 

“Not by a long shot!” he declared. “I wouldn’t miss 
the final windup for anything. I haven’t done any 
fighting at all yet. This may be a first-class scrap. 
Why shouldn’t I go?” 

“As my lord wills,” she answered. “Who am I that 
my wishes should influence one of your exalted rank?” 

M ARISTON turned back toward her, an expression 
of pain on his face. 

“I didn’t expect a greeting like this from you, Balkis,” 
he said. “I came back here when Nankivell called to me 
to bring aid to him and to my brothers. I would have 
come for that reason, but I had another thing which 
urged me more strongly even than loyalty. Hardly had 
I left Troyana two years ago than I realized that I had 
thrown away any chance of happiness that the world 
might hold for me. I realized how utterly wrong and 
foolish I had been \^hen I told Nankivell that a mar- 
riage between him and Estha would not bring happi- 
ness. My heart was sore at my folly. 

“When I found that he and Estha had outwitted me 
and that she had fled with him, I rejoiced for them, but 
my heart bled the more. In trying to save them, I had 
offered my own heart as a sacrifice and it had been a 
vain one. 

“Had the opportunity been mine I would have re- 
turned, but the way was forever closed to me. Then and 


there I swore that if the way should ever open, I would 
return to Troyana, never to leave again. When I heard 
Nankivell’s message, my heart leaped with a throb of 
joy, for I knew that if I lived to win through, I would 
see you again. I dreamed of many ways in which you 
would greet me, but never of a way like this.” 

“And why did my lord wish to see his humble hand- 
maiden?” asked the girl. 

“Need I tell you, Balkis? It was because I loved you. 
because you were more to me than all else in the w’orld. 
Your face has been before me day and night and your 
voice has rung in my ears, I came back here that I 
might say to you those words I foolishly choked back, 
the words, ‘I love you.’ Balkis, I have won through to 
your side. Now I avow my love for you and ask you to 
be my wife. Will you take me?” 

“Surely, my lord,” she replied. “Could any maid of 
Troyana refuse anything which the rescuer of her city 
asked? Did not Jereboam order us to honor you and 
to grant your desires? Surely I will wed with you, 
my lord, and count myself honored,” 

A groan burst from ilariston’s Hps. 

“It is not for gratitude that I wish you to marry me, 
Balkis,” he cried. “Unless you love me, don’t offer 
yourself as a sacrifice on the altar of gratitude, for that 
would make neither of us happy. Tell me, do you love 
another ?” 

“How could I think of love for another when my lord 
has honored me by offering to wed with me, a humble 
maid who is nothing, unless my lord thinks that being 
born in the blue is a virtue. Surely, but one love could 
fill my heart, love for him who braved all dangers to 
come to the rescue of my hardly pressed countrymen.” 

“Let gratitude be,” cried Mariston hoarsely. "Answer 
me plainly. Is there one whom you love?” 

“Yes, my lord,” she said faintly. “There is one whom 
I have loved for years, one who I have prayed would 
one day favor me.” 

Mariston bowed his head. He raised it again in a 
moment, a rare smile showing through the pain. 

“I might have known,” he said softly. “I wish you 
every happiness with the man of your choice, Balkis. 
I am sorry that it had to turn out so, but if you are 
happy, I shall be content. Who is he?” 

“It is one who might have had me long ago for the 
asking, but who steeled his heart against me and left me 
desolate. For that I vowed that I would one day punish 
him. Have I done so?” 

“Why — who — what do you mean?” 

Balkis raised her head and allowed her glorious eyes 
to look full into his, 

“Oh, Bob, you silly boy,” she cried, laughter and tears 
in her voice, “don’t you know? It’s you, dearest, it’s 
always been you. Now kiss me quickly before I scream.” 

“Balkis !” he cried, hardly believing his ears. 

She held out her arms and he caught her to him in a 
passionate embrace. 

“Break away there, thirty feet is the footage limit on 
that kiss,” came Nankivell’s cheery voice. 

Mariston released Balkis for an instant. 

“Go soak your head, Frank,” he said. 

“Ain’t love grand, Estha?” went on Nankivell’s cheery 
raillery. “Can you imagine staid old Bob Mariston act- 
ing like a love-sick calf and inviting his best friend to 
soak his head? Such is life, I suppose he won’t even 
have time to tell me how Duncan is getting along.” 
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“He’s in the same condition I hope to be in soon, mar- 
ried,’’ retorted Mariston. “Now will you please make 
yourself scarce for a week or two? You’ve been with 
Estha for the past two years, but Balkis and I have to 
make up on lost time.” 

“Oh, woodman, spare her limbs !” cried Nankivell in 
mock alarm as Mariston caught Balkis to him again. 
“Estha, isn't that a disgusting sight? Right out in 
public, too. Not a bit of decent reticence. I can 
hardly believe that it is your very proper cousin who is 
making such a spectacle of herself. I really think we 
should call Nahum to come and put a stop to it.” 

“Will you please take poison?” replied Mariston. 
“This place is entirely too crowded for comfort. About 
two less would be just right.” 

“Such words to his old friend, too. Estha, love has 
a deteriorating effect on some people, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes, Frank, it has,” came in a smothered tone from 
Balkis. “We’re acting almost as silly as you and Estha 
usually do.” 

“Bull’s-eye!” cried Nankivell. “However, seriously, 
you had better break away for a^ moment. Afighting we 
must go right soon, Worshipful Sir, and you’d better 
clear the cobwebs and moonshine from your brain. 
You’re likely to need all your wisdom, if any. Also, I 
have some bad news for you.” 

“TT^HAT is it. Frank?” asked Mariston as he settled 

VV his arm around Balkis’ waist. 

“You’re planning to get married, aren’t you?” 

“Sure as shooting.” 

“I hope you do, but I wouldn’t bet on it. Here's the 
proposition. Balkis is in the same boat that Estha is 
in. She wears the blue and her marriage is a state 
matter and one that must be approved by the Master. 
I have been plaguing Zephaniah for the past two years to 
consent to my wedding to Estha, but that’s as far as I 
got.” 

“The dickens !” cried Mariston. “What’s his objec- 
tion ?” 

“He never exactly refused outright,” replied Nanki- 
vell, “although if Nahum hadn’t been so hot for it, I 
think he would have. However, he didn't give his con- 
sent and put me off, promis-hig an answer after Amos 
was overthrown and the old order was re-established in 
Troy ana.” 

“Well, that won’t take long.” 

“I hope not, but it may take a longer time than you 
expect. To be sure, Amos had no energy left when he 
launched his last attack, but he may have some now.” 

“Where would he get it?” 

“You saw those men who were firing at us when you 
came in, the ones you shot down first?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, those weren’t Amos’ men. nor were they his 
allies at that time. Had we been able to march against 
the lower city at once, the battle would have been short- 
lived, but this hour’s delay worries me. Amos is a crafty 
old fox and he saw those men. We didn’t kill all of 
them, nor any large part of them. I’m afraid that he’ll 
have sought them out and patched up some sort of an 
alliance with them.” 

“Who were they?” 

Briefly Nankivell told Mariston of the trip made into 
the caverns below the lower city and what had been 
found there. 


“Isn’t the road blocked for them?” demanded Ivlari- 
ston. 

“The road by which we entered their domain is 
blocked, but unfortunately there are two other paths to 
those caves. One leads out into the jungles, but the 
other leads to the lower city. I left the elevator down 
at the lower level >vith the door open when I entered 
there two years ago. To be sure, there isn’t an elevator 
powered, but I am uneasy.” 

“If the power is off, what can they do?’' 

“Nothing, I hope, but I’m not at all sure. Those 
men know a good deal ^bout science as is shown by 
their weapons. If they find that elevator, they may be 
able to power it from below. If they have done so, we 
may find a warm welcome waiting for us in the lower 
city.” 

“Hmnim. That won’t be so good.” 

“It won’t even be funny, but luckily we have three 
rifles and lots of ammunition. I held them back for 
quite a while with one rifle, a pistol and thirty-one cart- 
ridges. With our combined fire, we may be able to do 
something, even if they do meet us.” 

“Well, time enough to solve that problem when we 
are face to face with it. There’ll be some way out. 
Meanwhile I’ve got two years of back kisses coming 
from Balkis and I’m going to collect right now.” 

He turned toward her, but paused as his eye fell on 
a tall stately figure who had approached unseen. 

“Nahum!” he cried. 

“Bob Mariston!” cried the Junior Warder as he 
grasped the hand of his friend. “Others will thank you 
for the aid you brought so timely. Let me tell you 
simply that I am glad to see my friend again, and to re- 
joice with him and witli my niece in their happiness.” 

“Oh.” stammered Mariston. “excuse me. You’re her 
guardian, aren’t you? I ask your permission and your 
blessing.” 

“Granted, my friend,” replied Nahum. “Granted be- 
fore it is asked. My earnest prayers shall accompany 
yours when your petition is offered to the Master's 
throne. But now war calls us from the arms of love. 
The Master bids me tell you that the flashtubes are 
charged and the brethren assembled. As soon as you 
join us, we will march.” 

CHAPTER XVII 

The End of the Golden Calf 

A t the door of the assembly hall, Zephaniah and 
Ray Willis came forward to meet them. In the 
• courtyard where the desperate battle had raged, 
four bodies of men were drawn up. The lines of men 
were, brilliant in their blue and yellow robes, with here 
and there a splash of crimson marking where a brother 
of the cryptic degree had taken his place in the ranks. 
The belts of all were hung heavy with flashtubes. 

“Here are all that are left of the nobles of Troyana,” 
said the Master. “One of these four bodies will remain 
here as guards under the command of the Junior Warder. 
The other three bodies will be under the command of 
Jereboam, Hosea, and myself. Brother Nankivell will 
accompany me as my second in command and Brother 
Willis will go with Jereboam in the same capacity. Wor- 
shipful Brother Mariston will go with Hosea and guide 
him with his wisdom. 
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“There are three main entrances to the lower city. 
Each is reached by a shaft in which is a vertical con- 
veyor capable of carrying fifty men. Each body will 
take a separate shaft and will fight its way through the 
lower city, meeting in the great ampliitheater. 

“On the way thither. Jereboam’s force will take pos- 
session of the Crypt. As soon as its possession is se- 
cure, Jereboam \Yill open the Vault so that a continuous 
flow of energy will be assured. He will start the main 
converters and will remain there with sufficient men to 
guard what he has captured. With him go all of the 
cryptic degree except three. The rest of his party, 
under the command of Brother Willis, will join us in 
the amphitheater which is close at hand. He will enter 
it by the south entrance. 

“The detachment under Hosea will seize the main gen- 
erator unit and start the largest compressors. We will 
drive the Burden Bearers to the lowest levels and air 
will be needed at once. Hosea will organize an emer- 
gency force large enough to keep the generators and 
compressors at work and to guard the place. Worship- 
ful Brother Mariston will take command of the rest and 
make a circle through the city so as to enter the amphi- 
theater from the west. 

“Brother Nankivell and I will sweep through the city, 
driving the Burden Bearers to the lower levels and enter 
the meeting place from the east. The amphitheater is the 
place where the heaviest resistance will be met with, if 
we meet with any at all. All will bear in mind that no 
more Burden Bearers are to be killed than is absolutely 
necessary. We have already so reduced their numbers 
that we will be short of human labor for a generation. 
Drive them below where we can sort them over at our 
leisure and mete out suitable punishment to the lead- 
ers whom we feel should be made an example of.” 

“What of Amos, Most Worshipful Sir?” asked Hosea. 

“Capture him if you can, Brother Senior Warder, 
but above all, harm him not. Better it is that he escape 
for the present and take refuge with his followers than 
that he be harmed. Such a traitor as he is has never 
liefore been known in the annals of Troyana and such a 
one should be suitably punished. Now does everyone 
understand the plan and his part in it?” 

There was a murmur of assent from the leaders. 

“Then may the Great Architect aid and bless us, and 
may our arms prevail against the forces of sin and 
iniquity. Brethren, to your posts !” 

Under their leaders, the three bodies swung off to 
take up their appointed tasks. Their paths coincided 
for a few hundred yards. They came to an intersecting 
passage and Zephaniah halted them while he spoke to 
Mariston. 

“Your path turns left here,” he said. “When you 
reach the vertical conveyor, fill it with men, set the con- 
trol for maximum speed and wait. So far no elevators 
are .powered. My detachment will enter the farthest one. 
A-s soon as I give the signal, power will be applied to 
all three simultaneously. In that -way we will all attack 
at the same time and avoid having one body left to face 
all the forces of Amos. You understand your part of 
the plan?” 

“Thoroughly, Most Worshipful Sir.” 

“Then go. The power will be on in about ten min- 
utes.” 

At the next cross corridor Jereboam turned off to 
the right with his command, leaving the third contingent 


under Zephaniah and Nankivell to push on alone. 

“1 am relieved about one thing, Brother Nankivell,” 
said the Master. “I feared that Amos had secured an- 
other supply of power and might meet us in the upper 
city outside the sanctuary. The fact that he awaits 
our attack below would indicate that he is really help- 
less.” 

“I certainly hope so. We've lost enough men already.” 

“Yes, and they are men whom we can ill spare for 
they can be replaced but slowly. The Great Architect 
grant that our losses are at an end.” 

In silence the detachment marched on. Horizontal 
conveyors ran through the walls paralleling their line 
of march, but it was no part of Zephaniah’s plan to place 
power on any devices outside the walls of the sanctuary 
before he had to. Any power he supplied would be 
equally at the comman<l of Amos. At last the column 
paused before a recess in the wall. Before them was 
an empty vertical conveyor. At a word from the Master. 
Nankivell and fifty of the nobles crowded into the small 
space. Nankivell set the control lever for maximum 
speed downward, at the same time setting the automatic 
stop which would bring the car to rest at the level of 
the amphitheater. 

“All ready,” he reported to Zephaniah. 

The Master pressed a button on a box which he 
carried in his hand. A disc on its front glowed green 
and Zephaniah spoke clearly toward it. 

“Power on, please,” he said. 

Hardly had the words left his lips than the car shot 
down with sickening speed. Nankivell caught at the 
control lever with a groan. Before he had time to move 
it, the downward acceleration ceased and the car began 
to slow down. It stopped with a sudden jerk. The 
heavy stone block which shut it off from the lower city 
moved aside automatically. Before them lay an empty 
passageway. 

“Come out quickly!” cried Nankivell. 

He set the example by springing out into the empty 
corridor. One man remained in the elevator. As soon 
as it was empty, the stone block slid in front of it. 

“Spread out in a skirmish line !” cried Nankivell. 

The men who had come with him ran down the cor- 
ridor in both directions, dropping prone at five yard 
intervals. In a moment the stone block slid to one side 
and another fifty men joined him. It was only a matter 
of minutes for the third contingent under Zephaniah to 
enter the corridor. As the Master emerged he turned to 
Nankivell. 

“What was that noise?” he demanded. 

“It sounded like a flashtube in the distance.” re- 
plied Nankivell. “The other bodies are probably en- 
gaged.” 

“Then there is no time to be lost,” cried Zephaniah. 
“Form in column and follow me.” 

He led the way at a swinging run down the passage. 
For three hundred yards they met with no resistance. 
They swung around a corner. Before them were three 
black-clad figures, evidently sentries. At the sight of 
the gorgeously attired column, they gave cries of alarm 
and fled away. The intermittent crash of flashtubes 
could be heard quite plainly now and several times the 
sharp crack of a rifle punctuated the noise. 

“Here is where we meet resistance, if ever !’! cried 
the Master. 

With the column at his heels, he burst into the vast 
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amphitheater with its seating capacity of thousands. As 
they passed the doorway, a blinding flash of light filled 
the hall and they were hurled to the ground by a ter- 
rific crash, 

F or a moment they could see nothing. Gradually 
the scene cleared. On the floor before them lay a 
group of Burden Bearers evidently caught by the. crash 
which had greeted them on their entrance. Further back 
stood another larger group, hesitating whether to stand 
their ground or to fly. 

“Charge them !” cried Nankivell. “One good charge 
and they’ll break and run !’’ 

He sprang to his feet and raced across the floor as he 
spoke, the nobles of Troyana trailing after him. The 
hesitating group broke and fled at their approach. With 
cheers, the men following Nankivell raced on. They 
reached the middle of the great hall. Suddenly there 
came a sound which froze the marrow in Nankivell’s 
bones. Above the sound of shouting came a sharp hiss. 
A spark floated through the air from the seats on the 
opposite side of the hall and made its way toward them. 
“Scatter!” he cried. “Scatter out and take cover!” 
Obediently they scattered, but not soon enough. The 
spark burst and thousands of tiny whorls of light floated 
downward, death in the touch of each of them. Before 
they landed, inspiration visited Nankivell. 

“Flashtubes !” he shouted. “Fire a couple of tubes up- 
ward !” 

He set the example by discharging one of his tubes 
into the air. All of the sparks in the vicinity of the dis- 
charge died out in darkness. Others followed his exam- 
ple and the menace w'as temporarily over. Another hiss 
came from the seats and a half dozen sparks floated up. 

“Flashtubes again !” cried Nankivell. “Hit them be- 
fore they burst!” 

The air was torn by the thunder of discharging tubes. 
Nankivell did not use his. He rapidly imslung his rifle 
and brought it to his shoulder. Again came the 
menacing hiss but mingled with it came the crack of 
Nankivell’s weapon. A figure rose from the distant 
seats and fell forward to the floor. 

Again and again Nankivell's rifle cracked. The hiss- 
ing kept up steadily but the carefully aimed flashtubes 
of the nobles of Troyana killed the tiny sparks before 
they had time to burst and spread death and destruction 
broadcast. There was a momentary lull in the fighting. 
A dull plop was heard behind them. Nankivell looked 
around and a hoarse cry of alarm came from his lips. On 
the dais behind them where stood the Golden Calf was 
a group of men attired in the dress of the long-sleeping 
nobles of Atlantis. As he looked, one of them hurled a 
small round object to the amphitheater floor. There was 
another dull plop. A cloud of light green gas could be 
seen emerging from the two spheres on the floor. 

Nankivell swung around' and leveled his rifle at the 
group on the dais. Before he had time to fire, a fateful 
hiss came from behind him. The crash of flashtubes 
told him that his followers had seen and were combating 
the menace. He leveled his rifle and fired. One of the 
'figures on the dais dropped, but a volley of the deadly 
gas bombs came from above. The cloud was perilously 
close. 

“Charge the seats !” came Zephaniah’s ringing voice. 
The nobles of Troyana turned and charged toward 
the section of seats from whence had come the deadlv 


sparks. They were within a hundred yards of it when 
a dozen dull green spheres flew through the air to break 
in front of them. They were caught between two clouds 
of the deadly gas. 

“To the north!” cried Zephaniah. 

They swung to the left and raced toward the north 
side of the hall. From directly behind them came an- 
other hiss and the air was alive with the malignant 
sparks. They did not pause to reply to the fire but fled 
toward the north. They had almost reached the north 
tier of seats when a cloud of black-robed figures rose and 
swept down on them. 

The nobles met the attack with the crash of flashtubes. 
The front of the attack melted away, but for every Bur- 
den Bearer who fell, two rose to take his place. Behind 
them rolled the deadly gas while overhead the terror- 
inspiring sparks writhed flirough the air as if in intel- 
ligent pursuit of them. 

“Make a stand, men !” cried Nankivell. “It's all we 
can do !” 

He dropped to the floor and cuddled the rifle to his 
cheek. The group on the dais were still plainly visible. 
He lined his sights on them and fired. An Atlantean 
noble fell headlong. He reloaded but did not fire as the 
futility of it struck him. The deadly cloud of gas was 
only a few feet away. 

A sudden shout, faint and far distant, came from the 
south side of the hall. iMingled with it was the crack 
of a rifle. I 

“Ray Willis!” cried Nankivell, joy vibrant in his 
voice. J 

He threw up his rifle and fired rapidly. From the 
.seats where the deadly fire of sparks had rained on them, 
a fresh volley rose from the air, but mingled with the 
hissing came the crash of flashtubes and the crack of 
Willis’ rifle. Taken in flank, the entrenched sleepers 
were doomed. 

With a shout, ZephaiiiaH led his men against the wav-'_ 
ering Burden Bearers before him. They fought bravely 
for a moment before they broke and fled in all directions. 
Nankivell’s rifle spoke as rapidly as he could work his 
bolt and fire. The defeat had been suddenly changed 
to victory but for one thing. The deadly cloud of gas 
was creeping steadily nearer. Nankivell began to cough. 

“I’m afraid they’ve got us !” he cried to Zephaniah. 

Even as he spoke he became aware that the gas was 
growing less dense. It seemed to be retreating from 
them rather than advancing. Above the din of battle 
lie could hear a distant hum and a sigh as of rushing 
air. He looked inquiringly at Zephaniah. 

“We are saved!” cried the Master. “Hosea has 
captured the generator unit. He has seen our peril 
through observers and he has started the largest com- 
pressors. They will change the air in this hall in four 
minutes when driven at top speed. Let us attack the 
dais.” 

At his call, his men rallied about him and started an 
advance toward the distant dais on which stood the figure 
of the Golden Calf. From the west side of the hall 
another body of men entered and advanced toward them. 
Nankivell gave a cry of joy. In the lead ran Mariston.' 

The three bodies met in the center of the great amphi- 
theater. Willis and Mariston grasped Nankivell’s hand 
u’armly, but there was no time for congratulations. 
From the dais came a stir of movement and a dull violet 
light flashed through the air. 
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At Zephaniah’s command the nobles of Troyana scat- 
tered and ran toward the dais. Hardly had the ad- 
vance started than it ceased. Everyone in the room 
stood frozen with horror. Through the air, pulsing like 
a malignant living entity came a sound, a sound of fear 
and terror. Distant and yet near, it filled the hall, ham- 
mering away at the brains of the hearers as though 
drilling holes through the living tissue. 

“The Drums !” came a wailing cry. “The Hooves of 
the Calf ! Woe ! Woe ! Woe !’* 

“Damn !” shouted Willis. “Amos must have snagged 
some power somewhere. Shoot, men, shoot all you 
know. Good work, Bob, the Maristons always could 
shoot. Where’s Nankivell ? Oh, there you are young- 
.ster. Keep your eyes open, they'll charge in a minute !” 

He threw up his rifle and fired again and again with 
deadly accuracy. The violet ray was roaming over the 
floor of the amphitheater. Fully half of the nobles of 
Troyana were standing frozen in their tracks, paralyzed 
by the strange ray. Willis leaped to his feet. 

“Come with me, Frank !” he cried. 

With Nankivell at his heels he turned and raced back 
toward the seats. Nankivell realized his strategy and 
gave a whoop of joy. In a few moments they had 
reached the seats and were climbing rapidly upward. 
From the elevation they had gained, they could overlook 
the dais. 

“Now, youngster, don’t waste a shot!’’ cried Willis 
as be dropped prone. “You fire at the men, I’ll take 
their damned machine!” 

N ankivell fired steadily. The range was not 
great and his weapon took a terrific toll of the 
Atlantean nobles. Willis fired slowly, taking a careful 
and deliberate aim with each shot. The third time he 
fired, the violet light winked oitt. 

“Hurrah I” cried Nankivell. 

“Don’t cheer yet, that may be only a stall,” said 
Willis grimly. 

He reloaded and fired again. A blinding flash came 
from the dais and the device from which had come the 
violet beam burst into fragments. 

With shouts of triumph the handful of Troyanans 
who had escaped the deadly paralyzing ray charged at 
the platform. The remnants of the court of Atlantis met 
them, weapons in hand. For a moment the fight was 
an even one, but above the ring of steel on steel came a 
steady crack-crack-crack as Mariston’s pistol woke to 
life. 

Willis and Nankivell ran down the tiers of seats and 
scurried across the floor. They raced up the steps to 
the dais to find the fight over. The last of the sleepers 
lay prone on the platform. Barely thirty of the nobles 
of Troyana were still on their feet. 

“This battle 1^ cost us dearly,” said WilHs as he 
looked around the amphitheater where hundreds of 
blue and yellow robed figures lay sprawled on the floor. 

“Those men are all right,” laughed Nankivell. “That 
purple ray paralyzes, but it doesn’t kill. A reduced 
charge from a flashtube will bring them around in good 
shape. V’e’ve won with little loss.” 

He advanced toward Zephaniah. As he reached his 
side, the Master raised his hand and pointed dramatically. 
On the altar at the foot of the huge misshapen Golden 
Calf stood a solitary figure attired in a robe of bril- 
liant crimson heavily embroidered with gold. On his 


breast there flashed the golden jewel of a Master. 

“Amos !” cried Nankivell. 

He raised his rifle but Zephaniah placed a restraining 
hand on his shoulder, 

“Lower your weapon, Brother Nankivell,” he said. 
“The archtraitor must be taken alive.” 

He waved back his followers and advanced alone to- 
ward the altar. Amos watched him with a grim expres- 
sion of malevolence on his face. 

“Amos !” cried the Master. “The fate which Gedaliah 
prophesied has overtaken you. Alone and helpless, you 
are left to face the wrath of the Master whose authority 
you flouled and whose place you strove to usurp. You 
have come to the end of your treachery. Lay down 
your arms, if you bear any, for further resistance will 
not avail. The Council will decide your fate.” 

Amos drew himself up and answered in a ringing 
voice which filled the entire hall. 

“Zephaniah!” he said. “Upstart who sits in the blue 
throne which is mine by right, victory will avail you 
nothing. Defeated, I will yet bring victory from de- 
feat. Hearken! The Hooves of the Calf spell jtiur 
doom !” 

Irvthe silence the demoniac drumming again filled the 
air until it seemed that the heads of the hearers w'ould 
burst from sheer agony. The sound died down for an 
instant and Amos’ voice could be heard again. 

“For you, Zephaniah, the Calf has called. For all 
your vaunted wisdom, there are things of which you 
are ignorant. Advance to the altar, if you dare, and 
invite the Calf to choose between us.” 

Fearlessly, Zephaniah strode up to the altar. Face 
to face he stood with Amos. On the breast of each of 
them was a symbol of power and authority. The crim- 
son robes of Amos and the blue robes of Zephaniah each 
bore the same symbols of majesty. 

“At last, usurper, we stand face to face,” cried Amos. 
“Let the Calf judge between us and, mayhap, take us 
both to our doom.” 

“Look out, Zephaniah !” cried WilHs. 

His pistol flew up and spurted flame, but he was too 
late. Amos had stooped and touched a button on the 
base of the image. There was a blinding flash and an 
explosion which shook the hall. The massive figure 
of the Golden Calf rose in the air for an instant and 
then toppled and fell. 

Full on the two men it landed, crushing them together 
in death. The grotesque figure fell apart in fragments. 
Its mission ended, the false god set up by the nobles of 
Troyana for their debased slaves to worship had ceased 
to exist, carrying with it in its destruction both the rene- 
gade who had tried to turn it to its last base use and 
the faithful Master of Troyana who had upheld to the 
death the worship of the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

The New Master 

1 DECLARE this Council duly constituted,” an- 
nounced Bob Mariston. “Brother Scribe, declare 
the number of the brethren.” 

“Of the purple, two. Of the crimson, seven. Of the 
blue, one hundred and three. Of the yellow, three hun- 
dred, seventy and one. Of the black, two thousand, one 
hundred, thirty and five.” 
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‘■Brother Warder of the South, your report.” 

“Good, Worshipful Sir. Complete order has been 
restored in the lower city and your sublime rule is estab- 
lished as it was before the traitor Amos raised the 
standard of rebellion against the oriental throne. The 
Vault is open and regular supplies of energy are assured. 
While undermanned, the Crypt functions properly. I 
have received reports from the new Warder of the 
Outer Ways that he has recruited six hundred Cowans 
to serve us. He also reports that twenty of the three and 
thirty eggs of the Guardians of the Jungle have hatched. 
In another year, the full eleven packs will again range 
the jungles to guard our domain from invasion. Five 
parties, attracted by gold, have entered our territory. 
None of them will return. But for our paucity of num- 
bers Troyana is as it was before the rebellion. The lasf 
of the sleepers has been sought out and replaced in his 
cylinder and again sleeps the sleep he chose and from 
which there will be no second waking.” 

' “It is well. Brother Warder of the West, your re- 
port.” 

Nahum rose in his place. 

“Worshipful Sir,” he announced, “the required thirty 
days have passed since our last Master passed to his 
rest and reward in the eternal halls of the Great Archi- 
tect. During that trying period, you have ruled wisely 
and well, but your period of authority is at an end. I 
declare that the first duty of the Council is to choose a 
successor to our lamented brother, Most Worshipflll 
Zephaniah.” 

Mariston rose and laid down the scepter which he held 
in his hand. 

“To you. Warder of the West.” he said. “I surrender 
the emblems of imperial authority and the oriental throne 
which I have unworthily filled.” 

Nahum walked the length of the hall and seated him- 
self in the throne which Mariston had vacated. Maris- 
ton took a seat by his side. 

“A new Master must be chosen.” declared Nahum. 
“What is the will of the brethren?” 

Mariston rose to his feet. 

“Brother Warder,” he said, “there is but one man 
liere who should be chosen to fill the throne in the east. 
You have served through every office in the Council save 
the highest, and it is fitting and proper that you should 
now serve in that.” 

There was a murmur of applause but Nahum silenced 
it with raised hand. 

“Just before this Council was constituted.” he said 
with a smile, “I was informed by Brother Jereboam 
that I had been chosen to fill the vacant place in the 
ranks of the Keepers of the Sacred Treasure. No wear- 
er of the purple may be Master, so another must be 
chosen. -What is the will of the brethren?” 

Jereboam rose. 

“Brother Warder.^Mae said, “I agree with V’’orshipful 
Brother Mariston that there is but one man here who 
should logically' be called to the vacant throne. But for 
one brother here, the glory of Troyana would be no 
more. This brother has filled in past years the dignity 
to which he should now ascend. During the past month, 
he has filled the oriental throne both wisely and well. 


For the throne of Most Worshipful blaster of this 
Council and ruler of Troyana, our choice should be Wor- 
shipful Brother Mariston.” 

A roar of applause swept the room. Mariston was on 
his feet in an instant. 

“What I have done is nothing,” he cried. “If anyone 
has saved the city, it is Brother Nankivcll. The vacant 
throne — ” 

“Nothing doing, Bob!” cried Nankivell. “You know 
that I haven’t either the brains or dignity enough for the 
oriental throne. I agree with Brother Jereboam. You 
are the man for it.” 

“Brother Warder of the South,” cried Nahum, “de- 
clare the will of the brethren.” 

“Your words are their will, Brother Warder, It is 
the unanimous desire of the brethren that Worshipful 
Brother Mariston be declared Master of the Council.” 

Amid the ringing cheers of the Planners, Nahum 
took Mariston by the hand and seated him in the blue 
throne. 

“Let me be the first to declare my loyalty, Most 
Worshipful Sir,” he said. “It is no surprise to me. 
You were the logical choice.” 

As the cheering died down, Mariston grasped his 
scepter and rose to his feet. His eyes twinkled as he 
looked around the hall. 

“The throne of the Master carries grave responsi- 
bilities,” he said, “but it also carries privileges. Long 
ago I knew what would be my first decree if I occupied 
the oriental throne. Brother Nankivell !” 

Surprised, Frank Nankivell rose to his feet. 

“Most Worshipful Sir,” he said. 

“I find on the trestle board a petition of yours ad- 
dressed to the oriental throne,” said Mariston. “In it 
you crave my permission to be united in marriage with 
Estha, the granddaughter of our Warder of the West. 
Several times this petition has been considered and post- 
poned. It is now’ my order that this, your prayer, be 
granted. Let the decree be entered!” 

A volley of cheers rent the air while Nahum stepped 
dowm and faced Nankivell. 

“My son in fact 1” he cried as he gripped Nankivcll’s 
hand. 

^ 4! * * ^ 

Ray Willis had got that far in his disconnected and 
often incoherent story on the last night the fever had ^ 
, him. Y^ien he awoke in the morning, he was rational 
and remembered nothing of his strange adventures. Wc 
tried to piece it out later, but he could never remember 
anything of w'hat follow’ed. He left Troyana once by his 
own choice, and it is only natural to judge that he left 
again of his own free will and accord. Mariston w’ould 
hardly refuse him permission. He had no magnet to 
hold him in the city as had Mariston and Nankivell. I 
presume that the decree entered by Zephaniah on Nankl- 
vell’s return to the city W’as enforced and that was what 
was the matter with his memory. Of that, you who have 
read the story can judge as well as I can. I carried out 
my part of the bargain and left Ray Willis in Belem 
with his diamonds intact. 

That was four years ago. And I have never heard 
from him since. 
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chemical which started the disintegration of the explosive 
within the body — literally broke the enemy to atoms, 
scattering the whole into the Universe as dust. Bellant 
is no morel Alice lives. Harry! Come!” 

“Is this true?” shouted Jameson as he sped after 
Elam. 

They turned into Elam’s laboratory and, proceeding 
to one side, Elam opened a horizontal secret panel. 

With a shout of joy, Jameson reached for his sweet- 
heart-sleeping there peacefully, and oh, so beautiful 
to look upon. 

“But the reviving drug!” Jameson cried. “Bellant 
has it all !” 

“Not at all. He never had any of it. I have known 
for two years of this plot. I wished you to be the means 
of destroying Bellant — he is not a type which should sur- 
vive. I knew that if you knew Alice to be alive here, you 
might weaken and tell Bellant the truth. He would 
then never have plunged the needle into the image of 
Alice — and have destroyed himself. I changed the image 
for the real Alice long ago for I didn’t know when Bel- 

The 


lant would strike. I was afraid you would note the 
substitution the last time we inspected the passengers, 
but I had to find out if Bellant would know the differ- 
ence between the real and the image as they lay sleep- 
ing. The servant served its master well.” 

“The drug — I wish to awaken Alice.” 

Great was the joy of these two as the girl came to life 
once more — almost from the dead, it seemed to Harry. 

Elam left them, and the rest of the journey the ship 
was his to manage, for the two were busy together. 

“We have a request to make of you, Elam,” said Alice 
on the day of their arrival on Earth. 

“Granted for the asking,” Elam replied. 

“Harry and I are to be married when we reach the 
Earth. Will you be our best man?” 

“I will be more than delighted,” replied Elam, and 
with a sly smile he added, “and for a wedding present 
I have grown in my laboratory two servants for you — 
a wee Alice and a wee Harry — for use until you have a 
wee Alice or wee Harry of your very own !” 

And they were, and sometime later, they did ! 

End 


An Anniversary 

The April, 1932, issue of Amazing Stories marks the beginning of the 
seventh year since this unique magazine saw the light of day. It was a 
striking departure from the hackneyed plots, detective stories, True Stories, 
et al. Here was something different! After six years — despite the changes 
and the depression and what not — it remains definitely “something new,” 
although it has become a familiar publication to more than three or four 
hundred thousand boys and girls and men and women of varied ages. It 
is still different — even from the amazing attempts at imitations which have 
recently bobbed up. 

And with it all, Amazing Stories remains, as its vast number of friends 
terms it: The Aristocrat of Scientific Fiction. It has retained three impor- 
tant factors : AmazIng Stories is instructive, inspirational and entertaining. 
The editors believe that actions speak louder than words, and they are 
sustained in their belief by the phenomenal success of the magazine. We 
do not assure and reassure our many faithful friends that our policy remains 
the same. Judging from the number and the kind of letters we receive, 
we feel we do not need to remind you that this is your magazine and that 
we can only do best by giving you what yoti want. 

Our mounting circulation figures and our increased advertising justify 
us in our natural assumption that we are pleasing you to an ever-increasing 
degree. 

However, we have not become complacent and self-satisfied. We con- 
tinue to be humble. We know there is still much to do and we realize 
that we can continue to improve and grow only with your help. 

— The Editors. 
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In the Realm of Books 


Highbrow Science Fiction 

"Brave Nezv World.” by Aldotis Huxley. 
Published by Doiibteday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, L. Neiv York. 
311 pages. $2.50. 

I T seems that Mr. Huxley either dis- 
likes science, particularly its possible 
future development, or that he does 
not believe in science. At any rate, the 
book gives a lot of decidedly undeserved 
credit to one Ford, whose highly stan- 
dardized sweatshops apparently led Hux- 
ley to the Ijclief that Ford is the origi- 
nator of standardization. Huxley even 
goes so far as to call the era in which 
the book takes place; ‘‘A. F.,” probably 
meaning “Anno Fordis,” and to give a 
high dignitary of his Utopia the title 
"Fordship” and also use the words “By 
Ford" or “Oh, Ford,” if his characters 
indulge in mild swearing. In other 
words, Ford apparently is elevated to 
the position of demi-god. and his book 
“My Life and Work" replaces the Bible. 


The book starts with a description of 
the “Central London Hatchery and Con- 
ditioning Centre” where, over the en- 
trance, the New' World’s Motto “Com- 
niunity, Identity, Stability” is promi- 
nently displayed. Here the new world’s 
children are produced, strictly artificially. 

By Hypnopaedic machines the children 
are taught platitudes, to make them 
happy in whatever station in life they 
are destined to fill. All children are 
also conditioned to look upon death as 
something natural and they arc taken 
regularly to morgues and also to hospi- 
tals of the dying and are rewarded by 
chocolate eclairs after having witnessed 
the death of a few New World citizens. 

Now there appears a character, one 
Marx, an Alpha plus, but he has queer 
impulses, not at all standardized, be- 
cause someone made a mistake when he 
was being conditioned by adding too 
much alcohol to his blood surrogate. He 
is attracted toward Lenina, and he, being 
an Alpha plus, obtains one of the few 


permits to visit a reservation of savages 
in New Mexico, where life is carried on 
as it was before the era of Ford. 

Here they find Linda, who has a natu- 
ral born son. 

The son, John, knows nothing*of civil- 
ization and as permission is granted to 
bring Linda and her son to London, a 
sensation is created. 

Lenina develops a passion for /ohn. 
but he repulses her, e^•en when she 
seductively approaches him. In despair 
John finds refuge in an abandoned light- 
house where he finally hangs himself to 
escape Huxley's Brave New World. 

From the point of view of the scien- 
tific fiction fan, this book is a decided 
flop. Its contents, which at times almost 
become obscene, but are at all times 
supercharged with sex, will undoubtedly 
bar it from circulation in Boston, but the 
book may serve to call the attention of a 
great many readers to the fact that there 
is a class of fiction in existence which 
deals with scientific subjects. — C. A. B. 


What Do You Know? 

R eaders of Amazin-c Stomes have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowledge 
to be gained through reading its pages than from many a text-book. Moreover, most of the stories are written 
in a popular vein, making it possible for anyone to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all amswered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. Please 
see if you can answer the questions without looking for the answer, and see how well vou check up on your gen- 
eral knowledge of sciaice. 

1. What rays are present in sunlight which are not 
found in the light of- ordinary incandescent lamp.s ? 

(See page 27.) 

2. What metal is a characteristic portion of an ultra- 
violet electric lamp? (See pages 27 and 28.) 

3. What causes sunburn of the human skin? (See 
page 27.) 

4. How is sunstroke (heat exhaustion) sometimes 
diagnosed? (See page 28.) 

5. What is to be said about the formula of formalde- 
hyde? (See page 28.) 

6. What is a theory of plant action on the atmospheric 
carbon dioxide? (See page 28.) 


7. Can ultra-violet light pass through a glass window? 
(See pages 30 and 34.) 

8. What must the bulb of an ultra-violet ray lamp he 
made of? (See page 35.) 

9. What is the name of the fourth planet, referring to 
its orbit? (See page 44.) 

10. What is the name of the third planet? (See page 44.) 

11. Describe the Loreiiz-Fitzgerald theory. (See page 

12. How could the growth of the human body be 
affected? (See page 67.) 

13. What parts of the animal system are related to 
growth? (See page 67.) 
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In this department 
subjects directly or 


we shall discuss, every month, topics of interest to readers, The editors invite correspondence on all 
indirectly related to the stones appearing; in this magazine. In case a special personal answer is required 
a nominal fee of 25c to cover time and postage is required. ’ 


AN. AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 
WANTED 

LVtVor, Amazing Stosies: 

After reading Meek’s “Submicroscopic,” it 
seemed to me that Meek h.id overlooked certain 
details. They say that plitf or tniniis infmity 
cannol be reached, yet the machine stopped 
shrinking. Also, Iiy the tvay Meek describes 
the sinking it would seem that Ulm was only 
several inches under the surface of the earth. 
If this were so, it would hare been squashed 
flat by being walked on. 

cntiple of friends 'round our w.ay have 


decided that serials should t>e abolished, and 
two complete stories put in instead of each 
part of the serial. 

I wonder if any American lad would like to 
corresiKMid with me? I am 13, just leaviiiK 
school, and have a job as carpenter. 

L. Bills. 

2 Archbold Rd,, Roseville. 

Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

(We will leave your letter to Caplain Meek 
to answer. He has already done so with another 
letter. Captain Meek is a highly educated man, 


an officer in the United Stales Army and one 
of our most esteemed writers, btit remember 
that you must give considerable latitude to what 
•are specified as “amazing" stories. Otherwise 
they must necessarily deteriorate. We are 
quite sure that you will have little trouble to 
find some American who would like to corre- 
spond with you. You are not far from 8,000 
miles away from us on a straight line, but a 
lot more measured on the great circle of the 
earth’s surface. Tliat ought to tempt corre- 
spondents. — Editor. ) 

iContiiiurel on fane 881 
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What Will You Do WithS 

^aooo.oo Cash 

If! I Give it fo YOUy 

I WILL PAY $25022* 

Just for the Winning Answer to this Question 


I am going to give $3,000.00 to some deserving man or 
^oman who answers my announcements. You may be 
the one to get it! But, before 1 give it to anyone I 
would like to know that the money will be used wisely. 
IWHAT WILL YOU DO WITH THIS FORTUNE 
IF I GIVE IT TO YOU? Just answer this question — 
tell me in a sentence of 20 words or less what yoa 
would do with the $3,000.00— more to do to^ 
tvard the $230.00 cash prize! Sounds easy? It is easj^f 
The £rst answer that comes to your mind may wia 
the prize. Nothing "fancy” is needed-^just tell me ia 
plain words what you would do with the $3,000.00. 

20 SIMPLE WORDS WIN $250.00 

Nothing More for You to Do! 

iCoMt nothing to win, nothing to buy— no soiling— no put* 

xiot— $250 Prizo glvon just for on answer to my question 

There is no way you can lose. Simply tell me what YOU wiH do with $3,000.00 
if 1 give it to you. The prize for the winning answer $250.00. Just send^ 
an answer qualifies you for an opportunity to win $3,000.00 in final prize 
distribution. Think what an amazing opportunity — why, many people 
work hard for a life«time without ever having such a vast amount of 
moDor as you may now win. 

Think, NOW, How You Would Spend $S, 000.00 

Would you Start a business of your own; would you invest In bonds; would you 
pay oS a mortgage on your home or buy new furniture and clothes? Maybe you 
would use the money for education. Just think what $3,000.00 could mean to you! 
Think of all the things you could do with it. Plan now— then write your answer 
—rush it to me at once. Yours may easily be the winner. 

BE PROMPT! I Will Send You $1,000.00 
Cash Certificate AT ONCE! 

One thoQiand dollars EXTRA If 70 a are prompt and win flrst prize in final dbtribn. 
tion. So don't delay. Nothing more to do now or ever toward gettins answer prise 
•nd Qualify for an opportunity to get your share of over $6,000.00 to be given away. 
EVERY PERSON WHO TAKES AN ACTIVE PART WILL BE REWARDED 
2N CASH . . . Think what you would do with |3,000.00~>write your answer and 
gush it to me. SEND NO MONEY . . . Nothing to buy or sell to get big prize for 
l>est answer. No “puzzles," “number paths" or "lucky numbers” to win over 
$ 8 , 000.00 cash. BE PROMPT. 1 will send you $1,000.00 Cash Certificate AT ONCE. 


Hundreds Have Won 

Sliroagboat the past year we have given 
financial help to hundreds of deserving 
people in all parts of the United States 
... we have given away hundreds and 
thousands of dollars in prlsta. Thwapaon 
von $020. Viola I,audCT von $o00. 
Bnndreda more made happy with huge 
prizes and cash awards. Nov is YOUR oi> 
^ttunlty— ACT TODAY 1 


RULES 


It be postmarked 


RICHARD 

909Cheapti(ie Depi 



9utt Sending 'Answer OeoBflee You 
for Opportunity to Win $5.00(L0O 


will not help to 
vho get money 
find 


f do with itf Tdl ] 


It fool^hly. Kaw 

S ever $6,000.00. 

. ’* * 


I gave you the 
e fn 29 worda 


B $!!(»( 


tlm& CMte you nothing 


' ^re le an' oppoituni^ 'Jit. 
i win. Rush your answer today. 


m'oliey Tf 1 gave you toe OsTo'OO.OO' fhto I hara nrondsto^to 
give to some yet unk nown deeervuig person. 


Ui. Hi. Coupon or Willo loHor With Your Anwot 


FOR. CASH PRIZE 


RICHARD DAY, Managar 

$09 Cheapslde, Dapt. 400>D, Cincinnati, Ohta 

If you give me the $8,000.00 prize I will uae it as follows 
(Write your answer plainly in here, in 20 worda) • - 


6 answer accepted from a family. TTte 
1 name. $260.00 riven for best answer 
t You Oo Wfltl- - 


Only 0 

W'lH \ .... 

Give it to You?" Answers n. 

not later than Mu 16. 1032. Judges will c< 

sider answer only for practical value of the idea, 
eonstmctlon end fpeUlng. Neatness or Ingenn* 
ity of submitting answer not considered. Dopli* 
cate prizes will be given in ciStO Of duplicate 
winning answers. 

DAY, Manager 

I 400-D Cincinnati^ Ohio 


B Tnmtn- — 

■■■■■■■■■■a 


i 

■ 
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DON’T PLAY BLIND MAN’S 
BUFF WITH YOUR LIFE 


Why reach out blindly toward the things that 
constitute REAL HAPPINESS in life? If you 
are depending on opportunities to make themselves 
known to you, by waiting to ' hear, see, or feel 
them, then you are letting the future slip by. You 
can create in your life, through the direction of 
your INNER FORCES, those things that your 
outer self has been blindly seeking. Edison’s 
greatest inventions were conceived IN THE 
MIND, not in the eye or sense of touch. 

FASCINATING FREE BOOK 
For ages the Rosicrucians, an established brother- 
hood of learning, have shown THINKING men 
and women how to use their inner forces to attain 
HAPPINESS and SUCCESS. It has not been 
done in a sensational, bombastic way, but in pre- 
paring them through fascinating study to conquer 
their daily problems as they arise. Let me send 
you a FREE COPY of the “Wisdom of the 
Sages’' which will put you in touch with this de- 
pendable way of obtaining a new life — HERE 
AND NOW. A hand of fellowship and help is 
here extended to you. Will you clasp it ? Address : 

LIBRARIAN C. U. O. 

ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


San Jose (AMORC) California 

(Perpetuating the Original Rosicrucian 
Teachings.) 


EARN MONEY 

AT HOME 




you caamalceSlS to $50 weekly in spare 
or fun time at borne coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

302 Hart Building. Toronto, Can. 




Big 3ft. Telescope _ 

2111e ranre. SDetUl Cje Pirn (or looking at tfie 
aun. Included FREH. Can be u^d as a Hietoieope. 
Guaranteed. Big raiue. Postpaid SI. 75. C. O. D. 
15c extra. 

BENNER A COMPANY, T-73. TRENTON. N. J. 


BE A 


Traffic Manager 

Big Pay — Big Opportunity 

Big business needs trained trafiSe men and 
pays them well. Train in your spare time 
for this highly profitable, growing profes- 
sion. Low cost; easy terms. 

Write now for valuable, interesting 64- 
page bool:^ — FREE. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 4464-T. Chicago 
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DR. SMITH ACCEPTS MISS ROBBS’ 
CHALLENGE 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

“Gadzooks!” ({uoth the assemblage o£ spright- 
ly and courteous gentlemen — and no small 
sprinkling of fair and beauteous damsels — 
assembled to witness the March joustings, 
“Dame Robb doth wield a trenchant pen!’’ 

For they bad seen that embattled maid cross 
lances with Sir Smith, that gray and war-torn 
old veteran, and had seen him unhorsed. Hel- 
met here, buckler there, greaves and fragments 
of armor scattered hither and yon, the doughty 
knight lay prostrate upon the sand, while bis 
charger galloped madly away. But, though 
dazed and demoralized by the force of his over- 
throw, no bones are found to be broken and 
old “Doc” gathers up bis scattered impedimenta 
and turns painfully to continue the battle afoot. 
All of which is a somewhat verbiose preamble to 
the statement that Richard Seaton is still will- 
ing and able to defend his customary mode of 
speech. 

Miss Robb is clever. Sbe writes forcibly and 
well, and 1 am gratified indeed that such a one 
pays me the compliment of cnjojnng my efforts. 
1 must admit that by her judicious selection and 
concentration of words and expressions from my 
stories she has composed a sour symphony in- 
deed. -But when it is considered that she has 
culled those expressions from some two hundred 
fifty thousand words, it becomes clear that her 
picture is not quite in true perspective. In the 
same line of thouglit, I may be allowed to point 
out that while a dilute solution of vanilla is 
pleasant to the senses, yet the concentrated 20X 
extract is so violently nauseous as to be almost 
unrecognizable. 

Before I proceed to a general defense, I will 
answer Miss Robb's one direct question. Yes, 
hliss Robb, I can explain that point. I ivill point 
out first, however, that you are wrong in your 
statement that not a single one of the foreigners 
spoke English as Seaton spoke it. Duuark 
spoke precisely as Seaton did, because their 
brains had been imprinted one ui>on the other. 
The others did not speak as he did because be 
taught them pure English instead of the sort 
of language he himself used in his every-day 
life — he taught them the form of speech he and 
other educated men used in public. 

Novz to the defense. Concerning repetition, 
that is deliberate. If Miss Robb will do a bit 
of observing, she will notice that certain ex- 
pressions are characteristic of certain men, and 
that in every-day life those expressions are re- 
peated over and over again. In Seaton’s con- 
versation I dren- faithfully a living scientist, a 
Ph.D,, in chemistry, word for word. I de- 
liberately so wrote Seaton's character and per- 
sonality into those stories; partly to lend veri- 
similitude to a highly improbable tale, but 
mostly in protest against the stereotyped, stilted, 
and utterly unnatural conversation forced upon 
the unfortunate scientists portrayed in all too 
many stories. For I have known personally, 
have worked with and have played with some 
hundreds of highly trained specialists in sci- 
ence, whose degrees use up the alphabet, and 
most of them, in their everyday conversations 
W'ith friends and fellow-workers, talk like 
human beings. Most of them really arc human 
beings. In fact, one eminent man— whose name 
most of you would recognize if I were at liberty 
to give it— swears like a pirate upon the golf 
links and in his conversation habitually mixes 
in the same sentence words which drive college 
graduates to the dictionary and the latest cur- 
rent slang. I might also add that the man from 
whom Crane was drawn is one of the few 
scientists of my acquaintance, who never lapses 
into colloquial language when talking in small, 
friendly groups. Scientists as a class can, and 
in public generally do, choose their words with 
care; but in their laboratories they do not, and 
the purported intimate conversations of the 
scientists in many stories not only bores most 
of us to extinction, but also destroys in great 
part the illusion of reality which the authors 
are trying to create. 

So far. I have been upon firm ground. I 
have known what I was talking about, having 
made a large enough number of observations so 
that the probable error in my result is small. 
However, when I attempt to defend my use of 
the term “cuddle-pup,” to which Miss Robb 
objects so vigorously, I cannot fall back upon 
the law of averages, since my romantic experi- 
ence has been limited, but must cite the results 
of only one series of experiments. This, of 
course, is indefensible from a scientific stand- 
point, and is justifiable only by the fact that 
since the census enumerator undoubtedly 
counted Miss Rohb as only one individual, her 
ideas should not he allowed any more weight 
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than those of ihe subject of irty experiments — 
my wife. 

I have been married to that subject for prob- 
ably as long a time as Miss Robb has lived. In 
spite of that, we are still in love with each 
other — $0 much so that we play together as a 
twosome, by choice. And lest Miss Robb epn- 
chide that the subject must be in some sense 
abnormal, I will adduce the following data, nil 
of which may be proved: 

In golf, she shoots around 90 consistently 
(she has been women's champion of our city 
for six or seven years), is an excellent swim- 
mer, and quite an athlete generally. She is 
a splendid dancer, and has never known what 
it is like to be a wall-flower. She is also able 
to hold her own in club debates and discussions 
which call for serious reading and original 
thinking. While she is too old-fashioned to 
smoke cigarettes or to drink alcoholic liquor, 
she has so liaudled things that we and our 
children enjoy a real home life. 

Now I have called this subject “cudd!e-pui>” 
(and many other things not mentioned in my 
stories) for years, with no unpleasant results. 
Therefore, I felt no hesitation in having my 
hero use such terms. It may be, however, that 
that particular expression carries a connotatio!i 
of vulgarity to the younger generation which it 
does_ not carry to me; and which it most e:n- 
j'hatically was not intended to carry to anyone. 
If so, and if there is expressed in these columns 
any general sentiment against such pet names. 
I shall certainly refrain from using them in my 
stories henceforth. 

Edward E. Smith, Ph.D. 


THE ATOM; RADIUM ON WATCH 
DIALS 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Almost every letter in “Discussions” contains 
some slam for either the magazine, the authors, 
the quality of the paper or the stories. What 
do they want for a quarter? A magazine as 
large as Webster’s dictionary? As for the 
stories in the magazine. What do they read 
them for. if they don’t like them? You say. 
Mr. Editor, that you want criticisms as well as 
compliments. How come?’ You can't suit every- 
body. Somebody wants stories by this author, 
paintings by this artist and reprints. Somebody 
disagrees entirely with him, and pretty soon you 
have a war all printed in Discussions. I can’t 
figure it out. Can you? But that’s that. 
Let’s get technical. 

I understand that every element is composed 
of atoms, molecules, electrons and minute par- 
ticles of all. I also understand the electrons 
and the protons are positive. Now suppose the 
polarity of the electrons could be changed from 
positive to negative: would not the element which 
they formed be disintegrated? I learned that 
like charges of electricity repel and that unlike 
charges attract. Would this apply to the pro- 
tons and electrons? Again supposing that the 
electrons could be changed to protons, ahd the 
protons to electrons, would not the element 
which they formed become different one? 

Now for just one more question. 

A fellow was arguing with me that the dials 
of watches are painted with radium. I said 
it was phosphorus or a like substance treated 
with radium, but that there was no radium U5e<l 
in the substance, as radium is almost priceless. 
Who is right 

Clifford Myers, 

35 Moy Street. 
Providence, R. 1. 

(We are glad indeed to print your very in- 
teresting letter. You have hit the nail on the 
head, as the proverb has it, in what you say 
about the impossibility of pleasing everybodj. 
Still, criticism is helpful and we aim to please. 
You are a little confused in what you understand 
about the composition of the elements. As ele- 
ments exist, they are molecules. In most cases 
each molecule contains several atoms. The atom 
is supposed to contain a nucleus made up of 
positive particle.', as we may express it. of elec- 
tricity which are called protons. Around these, 
in a sort of reproduction of the planetary sys- 
tems of the world, negative particles of electri- 
city. called electrons, circulate. In most of the 
elements there are what are called bound 
electrons in the proton. Thus each atom is a 
little planetary system. How long this view 
of the atom is going to bold is a matter of pure 
conjecture. There is undoubtedly a minute quan- 
tity of radium in the watch dials to which you 
refer. The only way in which radium is kept 
available for mankind is that it is used in 
extreme, dilution and is actually so powerful 
that this dihition does not reduce its action i<> 
a u.'eless h.asis.^ 
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They Dared Me 

TO PUBLISH THIS i 
BOLD BOOK ON 1 

EUGENICS, SEX, 




BIRTH CONTROL. 


Everything 
A Married 
Woman 
Should Know 


Experience tg expensive— you 
do not have to pay the price— 
you do not have to suffer— you 
can know In advance what every 
married woman should know. 
How to hold a husband 
How to have perfect children 
How to preserve youth j 

Warding off other women 1 
Keeping yourself attraetive 
Why husband* tirej>f wives ^ 

Dreedful disease due to igno* 
ranoe 

Diseases of women 
Babies and birth control 
Twilight sleep— easy child- 
birth ^ 

Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of Bfe— hygiene 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and diseases 
What will you tell your grow- 
ing girl? 

The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable reme- 
dies 

Nursing and weaning 
How to care for invalids' 

Secrets for Men 

Your opportunitieg are limited 
by your knowledge. Your very 
future— your fate and destiny 
are guided tlirough the power 
of your own actions — Modern 
Eugenics arms you with sex 
knowledge so you wjII know:— 
Mistakes of early marriages 
Secrets of fascination 
Joy» 4 >f perfect mating 
How to make women love you 
Accidents and emergencies 
Hygiene in the home 
Limitation of offspring^ 
Warning to young men 
Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precaution 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman wants 
Education of the family 
Sex health and prevention 


544 PAGES BOLDLY 
»^TELITHE 

Ung dlustm£eo?ts-‘59 dvapters- 
volume em ‘ 

BIG VOLUME] 

child? I Away With False MoJestyl 

lEv w / ■ ne , , 

Don't Marry Splilf / 

Before You _ 350,000 Sold^ ' 

iCnAlAT All 71110 This huge sate enabled I 
A\UUW All Alllb to cut con of priaUog so yo 

may secure your copy of 

, . Modem Eugenics at i2.9S 

The very freedom enjoyed by Instead of the original 
the present modern girl demands price of 95.00. 
that no secreU be kept from her IMPORTANT - 
— ycs.thosewhointendtomarry Net sold to 

should know^- minors. Whsn ,^^*'^l^mlimnpaS9rSmWtfSm!VKSSSSgSa3S!SlSlllm4^^ m 

ordsring 

The danger* of petting stats age. jBSB Joan Adams. Prefarrad Publications. 

How to be a vamp . . , NeiTyork^'N.^Y;?*’ 

How to manage honeymoon V * 

Baautv d!-Sa and kafka i ^ Please Send me Modem Eugenics sealed in plaio wrapper. Also 

Mauty diets and beths ' enclose the two free booklets entitled. "The Question of Birth Con- 

How to attract desirable men troi" and "Facts About Birth Control." I wdU pay 92.98, plus post- 

Howto manage men ore, to postmanon delivery Inaccordoncewitli your spedaTbalf price 

How to know if he loves you ^ 

Howto acquire bodily grace M ^^^Sssr=-^r i My age Is 

and beauty ■ ~ I 

How to beautify face, hand*. T 
hair, teeth and feet 

How to acquire charm — ■ _ 

How to dress attractively A ^i SlLu— =a ~ I *"drsts... 

Intimate personal hygiene Orders /rom Foretgri Countries must be accompanied by 

How to pick a husband express or money order of 95.95. 


LIM ITED 
CUT PRICE 
OFFER- i 
BIRTH CONTROL 
BOOKLETS 

FREE/ 
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DIG CACTORY 
U^r CAL p 



SALE 

NEW MODEL 

Extra Strong 

Copper Boiler 

The strongest, heaviest and 
safest Utilitr Copwr Boiler made. 
New Improved adjustable cap and 
spout makes b<Hler steam'tlBnt bj 
twist of thumb screw. Ideal home 
cooker, boiler and psstenriaer. 


Buyers 

Order Now— Save Money at these 
New Low Factory Fricae. Noarticleof such high quality and 
iitUity ever sold at such amatingly low prices. Guaranteed. 

Guaranteed PURE COPPER 

Friees quoted are net, cash with order, orseDdoDe-fooTth> 
snoneyorder or check. Pay balance C. 0. D, Ask for Free 
Catalog. Shipped In plain strong box. , 



LIQUOR HABIT 

Vru) mail FREE TRIAL of bajtnleaaNOXALCO. Can bedvei^ 
MovtJy la food or driajt for Whiakey. Beer, Oin, Home Biew^ 
Vine, Mocnahiae, etaiour request for FVm TVmI wiU bring 
trial supply by return maO and niU 12.00 treatmant which you 
taiay tiyupderonr SOOay Rafond Ouaraetee. lyy NOXAl^ 
ittwrU. ARUE COo DtiAtS. .BALTIMORE, MQ. 



POSITIONS 

aboard ocean liners; good pay; 
experience unnecessary; visit 
Europe; Orient; South Amer- 
ica. Men and women write lor 
list and application form. 

K. W. ARCULUS 

Oopt. a Mtt Varnon, H, V. 


{-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!-^ 

UniuNor ■ *' 

Buiinessf 

Dsnulns Mtoiii; t>n<ansiA ntu Ltvn 
HIGHLY MAGNETIC LODE STONES. 
Rarok Anarlflg. Conpslling, Attraotiva 
nhese LIVE LODESTONES are carried 
' r Ooeult Oriental peopla as a POW- 
RFUL LUCKY CHARM, one to are- 
vent Bad Luck. Evil and MUfertune, 
and the other to attract much Good 
Luck, Love. Haspineu and Proiperlto. 
SpMai only tl.97 for the two. With 
valuaMo Insiroetlons FREE. Pay postman 
BI.S7 ana iso. potiage on delivery. Satisfaction or money rsfundsd. 
You can be LUCKYV Order yours TOOAYI 
OsvL 89. P. S. BUREAU. General P. 0. Bex t 2. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
ROTICC t Ws absoiutsly dUAIIAHTte thaso tsnuino Myslle Brahms Lodo. 
sloim aro AUVEl Just what you want, for they era the REAL THIMO- 
POWERFUL HIttHLT aWdNETICI SET YOURS ROW I I 




Become a trained 
operator in Morso or Radio 
Code, easily, quickly, at home, with 
TELEPLBX, tkt Master Teacher. Used by 
the U. 8. Government and leading schools. 
Entirely new code course in 12 rolls of 
tape. Daring last ten years TELEPLEX 
has trained more operators than all other 
methods combined. 


Write for Folder 
TELEPLEX CO. 

76 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
Learn AT HOME With 


C3J3T1J3 



THE JANUARY ISSUE SCORES TRE- 
MENDOUS HIT 
Editor, Amazing Stokies: 

Shall 1 burden you with inadequate superla- 
tives in praise of the January issue of A. S.? 
None would suffice, 

I have on file the complete set of A. S. and 
every other science fiction magazine ever pub- 
lished, and with no attempt at false exaggera- 
tion let me say the January issue of A. S. sur- 
passes any other issue of science fiction in 
any magazine ever published 1 

The cover: Tlie blending of color harmonies 
and the exactness of detail in this remarkable 
drawing raises Morey into a class with Paul, if 
not higher. The colors are not glaring, yet the 
cover impresses one with its force and power. 

Power, that’s itl The picture describes the 
story “Power,” the story “Power” is equal in 
merit to the painting of “Power.” The two 
coincide in the nth degree of perfectness. 

The editorial is worthy of Dr. Sloane. 

“Tumithak of the Corridors” is one of the 
finest stories ever printed in the pages of A S. 
The story is concisely written and has none of 
the marvelous escapes by inexjierienced young 
men against hundreds of thou.sands of enemies, 
thus saving their country in the nick of time. 
This fault is all too prevalent. It does my heart 
good to see none of it in this issue of A. S. 

If the following “Lemurian Documents” are 
as well written and as interesting as “Pyg- 
malion,” I have no protest coming. 

As yet I haven't read the “Inevitable Con- 
flict” — I expect it to be as excellently written 
as the other stories in this issue. 

If I were giving the mag. a percentage as 
to quality, I’d say it is 97 per cent perfect. A 
few reprints once in a while or a Reprint 
Annual would supply the other 3 per cent. 

I cannot say who is my best author, as it is 
too difficult to choose among the many excellent 
ones on your staff, 

I'd like to see a story from the pen of A. Hyatt 
Verrill, and Merritt. You’ve certainly neg- 
lected them. 

If any readers need back copies from 1927 
and up. I'll be glad to supply prices and full 
information on request. I welcome letters on 
STF. anyway. 

By the way, I notice the “A” in AMAZING 
on the cover has a star in it. It deserves to 
be there. The magazine is an all-star issue 
from cover to cover I 

Arthur Berkowitz, 

768 Beck Street, 

New York City, N. Y. 

(Thus far the January issue seems to have 
scored a unanimous hit. We haven’t had any 
disapproval yet, but we're still hopeful. It .seems 
too good to be true. But wait and see what is 
coming 1 — Editor.) 


THE TEMPERATURE OP INTERSTEL. 

LAR SPACE. THE ABSOLUTE 
ZERO 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I write this letter to tell you the impressions 
I get from Amazing Stories. 

As a general thing, 1 enjoy the stories, but 
I think the scientific errors in them are very 
misleading. They give a false impression of 
science and of the universe. Personally I enjoy 
trying to find how many errors there are in 
the stories. It is interesting to sec whether or 
not I can detect them. 

However, I do not condone the false impres- 
sion they give. As an example of one of the 
errors commonly made in the interplanetary 
stories, I will point out that most authors speak 
of absolute zero as though all interstellar sp.ice 
were at that temperature. This is a false 
assumption, for absolute zero does not exist 
anywhere in tbe universe. It is a scientific 
term for an imaginary and unattainable scien- 
tific conception which can be approached in- 
finitely closely, but can never be reached. 

Mary V. Tuckerraan, 

Garfield Memorial Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Remember that what you may consider 
errors in a story may be simply a stretching 
of facts, as there is danger that by rigid ad- 
herence to the facts of today, disagreeable ele- 
ment of dryness might be introduced into our 
pages. Our authors should be permitted, we 
think to stretch things a little. The absolute 
zero is an abstract subject about which our 
present knowcldge la limited. Tell us of any 
more statements which you regard as scientific 
errors, distinguishing between them and the 
seeds of a fiction-writing author.— Editor.) 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM ONE 
OF OUR AUTHORS. THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 

Editor, Amazi.ng Stories: 

An interesting consideration has recently oc- 
curred to me, which may prove of interest to 
a certain class of readers, and may offer 
material for a story by one of the writers better 
trained in higher physics than I — Dr. Smith, 
Dr. Breuer, or John W. Campbell, Jr. 

We start from page 69 of Eddington's “The 
Nature of the Physical World.” Discussing 
“Time's Arrow,” the thing that makes us sense 
past and future, he says: “If . . . we find 
more and more of the random element in the 
state of the world, then tbe arrow is pointing 
toward the future.; if the random element de- 
creases the arrow points to the past.” Again, 
page 74, he says “the practical measure of the 
random element which can increase in the uni- 
verse, but can never decrease is called entropy." 
On page 78, he says that when the final equili- 
brium is reached, when “shuffling” is complete, 
“we lose time's arrow.” There is no past or 
future. 'Time exists, but does not pass. Tbe 
universe is static, in the famous wirmeiod. 

Let us summarize this. Entropy was intro- 
duced to science as a useful, if rather mysterious 
function in thermodynamics. Like most such 
functions, its use has since then enormously 
increased. Let it suffice to confirm its sig- 
nificance in the present problem. It is this: if 
entropy (randomness or "shuffling”) increases, 
we are moving toward the future. If it de- 
creases, we are going into the past of the sys- 
tem in question. And in the far future the 
shuffling will have reached its maximum in 
utter disorganization, and Time will cease to 
flow. The universe will be static — run down — 
ended. 

Now, as has often been done before, consider 
Time as a stream. In some places the speed of 
the current is greater or smaller than in others, 
and in the end it flows into a stagnant, Time- 
less inland sea. 

Good enough. Here we are, in our part of 
space, drifting along at a definite speed. Some- 
where else the flow is swifter, relative to our 
speed, and Time passes into the future more 
rapidly, entropy increases faster. Elsewhere 
the reverse is true, and relative to us Time 
lags. If we were to pass into tbe first, swifter 
system, and then return to our own, we might 
live a lifetime there for a day or an hour or a 
second of our Time. Returning from a part of 
Sp:ice, where Time flows more slowly than in 
ours, the reverse would be true. A day of life 
there might be centuries here. We would land 
far in the future. 

At first sight, this might seem a means of 
Time-traveling, but it is not. Time lost is not 
regained. We can live a life-span in the faster 
world and return to Earth decrepit, feeble 
oldsters, while our little nephew has been aging 
from five to six, months, or years, or even 
days. After a few hours of pell-mell adventure 
in the slow world, via return to find our Earthly 
lives lost for good, and Earth celebrating the 
holidays of five thousand or ten thousand years 
hence. 

Do such places in Space exist? Have we 
evidence to show that such things are possible? 
Eddington supplies one example himself. Where 
there is perfect equilibrium, where shuffling, 
entropy, has reached a maximum, as in the 
interiors of some stars, Time will stand still. 
But what of the others? 

Remember, this speed of Time-flow is relative 
to whatever reference we choose — Earth's rate, 
in our case. Looking into a part of the Time- 
stream where the flow is slower, we drift past 
a floating observer of that world, into his future, 
where disruption has increased, and, to us, pro- 
cesses that have a definite rate in our world 
are happening faster there, are disorganizing 
faster. For example, evolution progresses faster, 
atoms disintegrate faster, men die sooner. The 
stars are holocausts of disintegration and dis- 
organization, and if their Time flows slower 
than ours they should approach some state where 
there is no flow at all, an equilibrium. We 
know such “closed” stars, and Eddington shows 
us that there Time stands still. 

The opposite case, of faster flow, remains. 
The observer in that world is passing our 
instant, and his past is coming toward us. We 
seem to move into his past. The processes of 
his world seem reversed to us. Life devolves, 
men grow young, and atoms are born. One of 
the newest facts of physics is Millikan’s dis- 
covery that the cosmic rays indicate the building 
up of atoms somewhere in the universe! For 
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the purposes of scientifiction, at least, I think 
the likelihood of our proposition is established. 
It remains for Dr, Brener, or Dr. Smith, or 
Mr. Campbell to develop the idea in a story. 

There is another consequence of this idea of 
shuffling as measuring the passage of Time, if 
we preserve the strict analogy with a pack of 
cards that Eddington uses less strictly. Such 
a pack will approach a condition of complete 
disorganization, but once there, if the shuffling 
continues, there is no choice, but to become 
more organized, to travel back in Time. That 
can certainly be worked up into a useful mech* 
anism. Also, it is possible by repeated shuffling 
to obtain a completed sorted pack again. Such 
an occurrence has a definite, calculable prob- 
ability, small, but not zero. Suppose that 
should happen to the universe. It would return 
to its initial state at "creation,” and there 
would be a nearly infinite number of possible 
futures open to it. If the something that pro- 
duces shuffling iu the universe keeps on, the 
wSrmetod need not be a real death, and, even 
before reaching that static state, the universe 
may be reborn and pursue any one of an enor.; 
mous number of futures. 

1 have one word to add, with regard to the 
International Scientific Association. Unavoid- 
able troubles necessitated reorganization and 
'onsequent upheaval during the past year. This 
is still going on, but order is being brought out 
of chaos. However, the office of Secretary has 
changed bands several times at very short 
notice, and, as a result of the sum total of these 
disturbing elements, a large number of applica- 
tions from the United States, Canada, and Eu- 
rope have gone unanswered. As Foreign Di- 
rector and Acting Secretary, I now want to 
apologize to all who liave not been answered, 
to beg them to have patience and to write again 
if they arc still interested, and to assure them 
that in any case their letters will receive per- 
sonal replies before very many weeks have 
passed, as soon as the reorganization is complete 
and the work of the various offices can be re- 
distributed. I say this particularly to our 
English applicants, who may have felt that we 
were a bit too cautious about having members 
in another country, the friendly rival of our 
own. I can only say that our name expresses 
our purpose, and it is our earnest desire that 
our first European Branch be established by 
Englishmen, in England. 

There is little sense in criticising authors and 
artists. Morey's February cover is one of his 
best, and the first illustration for "The Rack- 
eteer Ray" is an interesting departure from his 
usual style. In the Quarterly, Taine was 
superb, as over. Au>ztNG Stories, if somewhat 
slow and reserved, remains the aristocrat of sei- 
entifietion, where science is more than a thread 
on which to hang an author's puppets. 

F. Schuyler Miller, 

303 So. Ten Broeck St., 
Scotia, New York. 

(We are sure our readers will enjoy reading 
a letter from one of our highly esteemed au- 
thors. It tells its story so well and at such 
length that it requires uo comment from us. — 
EoiToa.) 


A TRIBUTE TO P. SCHUYLER MILLER. 

THE CAUSES OF SENILITY. 

ndifor, Amazing Stories: 

After reading Jack Williamson's recent “opus 
magnum" entitled “The Stone from the Green 
Star,” for the eighth time, I sat down, shut 
my eyes in meditation, and spent an hour con- 
templating his fallacious supposition of rejuven- 
.Ttion. It appears, from Williamson’s story, 
that old age presupposes some idiosyncrasy or 
contamination of the glands, which may be 
abolished through the imbibing of some in. 
vigorating liquor, say for instance, buttermilk. 
On what hypothesis he bases this astounding 
conclusion, I have been at a loss to discover; 
inasmuch as the accepted concensus of opinion, 
originating from actual experiences, deviated .in 
a bee-line to opposing facts. 

“Old age is a glandular disease. Old age can 
be alleviated by neutralizing the poisons in 
glands. Old age is not compatible with the 
growing magnitude of the brain. Old age is 
unnecessary, especially in modern civilization.” 

Shades of Cagliostro, but that is truth! How- 
c\ er. merdy because all iron Is metal, all metal 
is not iron; nor is all that glitters gold; nor 
.ire Williamson's panacea for old age verified 
by facts. 

Primarily, the intrinsic cause of old age is 
due to sedimentary depo.'its i:; L-oth the arterial 
a:»l venous structure, thi't r '.••irti inffuencing 


the inelasticity common to old age. If the 
formation of these deposits is not checked, ad- 
jacent parts of the anatomy will inevitably 
follow, resulting in the deterioration commonly 
known as old age. 

Now, the science of geroeomy teaches that 
arteriosclerosis — the clogging up of the arteries 
by chalky deposits — invariably precedes senility. 
That the elimination of these sedimentary de- 
posits rejuvenate the body by regaining elas- 
ticity, hir. Williamson evidently is not aware. 
Sedimentary deposits occurring in the system 
are analogous to calcareous incrustations which 
appear in boiler-tubes, with the difference that 
the latter arc subject to cleansing. If a re- 
juvenating elixir is actually conceivable through 
some chemical ambrosia, then the chemical 
amalgamation of the ingr^ients of the alkahest 
enter into the realm of the imaginable. 

So far as biological interpretation extends, 
corporeal senescence constitutes a major involu- 
tion, in direct opposition of the evolution of the 
life-cycle, which transpires normally in the 
latter half of the third decade. By no means 
whatsoever is it possible to annihilate the pro- 
gressively deteriorating stages of senility; the 
shrinkage of flesh; glandular defects, and venous 
ossification. By this, I do not mean to imjily 
that prolonging life to at least 200 years is au 
absurdity; not, however, by any methods cate- 
gorically. similar to the suggestions of Wib 
liamsoni 

For the past three months I have been en- 
gaged in obtaining a protoplasmic formula for 
synthetic haemoglobin, contrasting the previ- 
ously highly significant investigations of P. 
Schuyler Miller and Dr. Walter Elkingtoii to 
the effect that vertebrate evolution recapitulates 
identical changes to be found in the blood. If 
successful, this unprecedented formula may in- 
crease the longevity of the human race to an 
astounding extent. 

O Zeusi In writing this extensive anatreptic 
communication I have acquired the anathema 
of all writers — ^anapeiratic paralysis of the 
digits! A warning, I should think, to make 
the convolutions of the cerebellum squirm in an 
effort to accelerate the solution to iny formula, 
so that P. Schuyler Miller may live five cen- 
turies continually producing stories like “The 
Arrhenius Horror.” 

Bernard J. Kenton, 

416 Frankfort Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

(We are glad to follow Mr. Miller's com- 
munication by this very appreciative letter from 
one of his admirers,— Editor.) 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF “THE LAUGH- 
ING DEATH” 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

About ten days ago I discovered a letter from 
you dated May 26, 1931, the letter reads: 

"A correspondent speaks of a blunder in 
your story “The Laughing Death” where you 
indicate the Spaniard as not being of the white 
race . . . etc.” 

Frankly I do not remember any Spanish 
character in that particular story. My intelli- 
gence would certainly not permit such an error 
knowingly. 

For many weeks I have been absent on a 
transcontinental camping tour 11,000 miles long, 
touching about all the important scenic points 
in the U. S. A. and a number in Canada and 
Mexico. That explains your neglected letter. 
I took the trip for pleasure and had as guests 
the entire vray, five hoys whose work at school, 
where 1 teach, had brought them to my atten- 
tion. Our car was fast and powerful (S^iylinder 
Packard) which added to our comfort and en- 
joyment and enabled us to cover a large terri- 
tory. 

\\liile encamped one night north of Malibu 
Beach and somewhere near Oxnard, California. 
I strolled along the highway after the sound 
of the booming waves had put the boys to sleep, 
I came upon a couple before a small umbrella 
tent brilliantly lighted by a gasoline lantern. 
The couple were bound for Reno. Nevada where 
things were on "the up and up" and where he 
expected to get started in electrical work. He 
was lying on his stomach on the sand reading 
an Amazing Stories — April issue — just finished 
the “Laughing Dcvath." We got to talking 
about the storj' and how it left the fate of the 
characters in uncertainty. In the moonlight 
there, with bits of seaweed about our feet, I 
told him how a writer might clarify the situ- 
ation and when I was through the impromptu 
iiarrafivi-, he sp.at into the water and said: 


WOULD YOU LIKE 
THIS KIND OFWORKI 



,,,learn how at 


Studio ensinter its great broadcast station 


T here is no more fescinating work 
than radio. How would you like 
to become a part of it . . . like the man 
pictured above? He is a studio engi- 
neer in a large broadcast studio~whece 
millions of dollars worth of programs 
go out on the air. 

You can learn this... and many other 
interesting branches of radio at RCA 
Institutes. It is America’s oldest radio 
school, and associated with the largest, 
most complete research laboratory in the 
radio industry. What mote need you 
know? 

You may study at mident schools in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston. Or study at home through our 
extension courses. Special home labora- 
tory equipment furnished. At comple- 
tion of either resident or extension 
courses, outstanding graduates become 
eligible for free advanced resident school 
scholarships or free university scholarships. 

The equipment in the schools is mod- 
ern; the instructors, men of practical 
experience. You may choose the course 
fitted to your needs. Courses about 
every six weeks. Day and evening classes. 
Tuition rates are moderate. Fill in and 
mail the coupon today for all the faas! 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 



RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 

Dept. MS'l, 73 Varick Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your General Catalog. 1 am 
checking below the phase of radio in which I 
«in patuculatly iocerested. 
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□ Broadcast Station or □ Talking Pictures 

O SenicingHomeEntet- 
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MOLDING A 

MIGHTY ARM 



Get a 17 Inch Bicep 

Complete Coturse on Arm Building 

ONLY 2Sc 

Get aa arm of night with the power and grip to ober 
your physical desires. Within 30 days you can now build 
your arm from a scrawny piece of skin and bone to one 
of huge muscular size. 1 don't mean just a 17-inch bicep 
but a 15-inch forearm and an 8-inch wrist. This specially 
prepared course will build every muscle in the arm be- 
cause it has been scientificall]' worked out for that purpose. 
You can develop a pair of triceps shaped like a horseshoe 
and just as strong, and a pair of biceps that will show 
their double head formation. The sinewy cablet between 
the biceps and elbow will be deep and thick with wire cable 
ligaments. In that arm of yours, the forearm will belly 
with bulk, and the great supinator lifting muscle ^ou can 
make into a column of power, while your wrist will grow 
alive and writhe with cordy smew. All this ^ou can get for 
25 cents— send for this course today and within 30 days' 
time you can have a he-man’s arm built to be as beauti- 
ful, brawny and magnificent as the village blacksmith’s. 

You can't make a mistake. The guarantee of the strong- 
est armed man in the world stands behind this course. 1 
give you all the secrets of strength illustrated and ex- 
plained as you like it. 30 days will give you an unbreak- 
able grip of steel and a Herculean arm. btail your order 
now while you can still get this course at my introductory 
price of only 2Sc. 

RUSH THE COUPON TODAT 

To each purchaser will be given a FREE COPY of TUB 
THRILL OF BEING STRONG. It is a priceless boob 
to the strength fan and muscle builder. Full of pictures 
of marvelous bodied men who tell you decisively how you 
can build symmetry and strength the equal of theirs, 

REACH OUT— GRASP TEDS SPEOAL OFFER 


JOWEIT INSTmiTE oi 7HVSICAI CDITDRE 

422 Poplar Street, Dept4S-Db« Scranton, Penna. 

Dear Mr. Jowett: I am enclosing 2Se. Please send me 
the course “MOLDING A MIGHTY ARM” and a 
free copy of “THE THRILL OF BEING STRONG." 


Namt. 
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AM BAAV WAV TO 

SHAPE your NOSE 

Anita No«e Adjuster shapes flesh 
and cartilage — quickly, safely, 

E ainlessly, while you sleep or work. 

astins rMults. Gold Medal Winner. 
B7,00l^users. Doctors praise it. Write for 


for Catalog No. 40 
' CHICAGO GEAR WORKS 
7«9.773 W. Jackaon Bird., Chkago, 111 


"Hcck, you left them in a worse pickle than 
before!” We separated without knowing each 
other’s names. “Worlds Adrift,” the sequel, is 
the result. 

Stephen Hale, 

6428 N. Fairbill Street, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 

(Perhaps those of our Spanish readers who 
were hurt by the mis.stateracnt which should 
never have passed the proofreader, will be more 
kindly disposed to you again and will look 
forward to your sequel to “The Laughing 
Death,” which we hope to publish beginning in 
the May issue.— Editor.) 


AN ENGLISH CRITICISM OP COLLO- 
QUIAL “AMERICANESE’* 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Although the prospects of publication of this 
critical letter are, 1 suppose, somewhat nebu- 
lous, as a reader of Amazing Stories since its 
inception, I feel it my duty to register a protest 
against the ever-growing avalanche of slang in 
your stories. 

I will not presume to draw your attention 
to the requirements of good Euglisb, or of 
literature in this connection, as others have 
already done so in the past. 1 simply state as 
a fact that ever since Dr. E. E. Smith, in his 
“Skylark” stories, utilized slang conversation 
requiring one of bis own “mechanical educa- 
tors” to understand, his example has been aped 
by an ever growing number of contributors to 
your pages. 

I do not wish to penalize Dr. Smith unduly. 
I have no other fault to find with his truly 
unique stories. I wish I could say the same for 
some of his disciples. 

The crowning travesty, however, which has 
inspired this letter, appears in your December 
issue, and is entitled “Sky Cops.” 

To begin with there is not even one vestige 
of science to redeem this tenth rate tale, unless 
you call ready-made space filers and the usual 
unexplained rays “science.” I do not, anyway. 

I do not care whether Mr. Harl Vincent is 
a successful author or not. I should not think 
be has built up bis reputation by such pot- 
boilers as this. Take for instance the absurdity 
of the Sergeant deliberately releasing the arch- 
bandit from the handcuffs, whilst swearing to 
search the whole solar system for him after- 
wards. Why not have taken bis captive with 
him? This is assuming there was only space 
(or two in the machine. Otherwise he could 
have taken the Captain as well. Believing as 
he did that the whole crew of the mother ship 
■was in Rolenski's pay, surely the presence of 
two helpless and much wanted men would not 
appreciably increase the odds against him. 

Possibly, however, Mr. Vincent considers 
that in the distant future, wherein bis story is 
placed, world atavism is gradually setting in. 
This would appear to be indicated by the low 
standard of education of the major portion of 
his characters, and the officers and their sub- 
ordinates. Mike not only criticizes the orders 
from bis Captain, but emphasizes bis own views 
by spitting in disgust. Here, therefore, we have 
a possible explination of the spitting, swearing 
Sergeant’s childish mentality. 

1 do trust that something will be done to 
check this deluge of crude illiterate phra.seology, 
and that all such disgusting matter as spitting, 
etc,, will be ruthlessly cut out by the Editorial 
pen in future. 

One last appeal. Surely by all known data 
it is an extraordinary thing to postulate, as in 
“Sky, Cops” and others of that ilk, that slang 
will remain completely unchanged in the remote 
future. I personally find it impossible to im- 
agine that in thousands of years time, our 
revolting, but fortunately extremely hypothet- 
ical friend, Sergeant Mike, will be giving utter- 
ance to such well-worn, and rapidly passing 
words as “Attaboy, Yeah, Bum, Lousey, Okay, 
Big boy. You guys, etc., etc.” 

Yours is easily the best magazine of its kind, 
even with all these defects. But how can you 
be surprised at its condemnation as trash by 
those who do not know your publication, and 
casually purchasing a copy, commence reading 
such puerile, valueless rubbish as a story like 
“Sky Cops”? Stop the spitting, etc., complex, 
anyway, if you will not do anything else, please. 

J. Smith, 

52 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, England. 

(It is fair to say that with the exception of 
this very severe letter, our English correspon- 
dents have treated us very well. We felt that 
“Sky Cops” was an excellent story, it was so 


full of action and the end came so unexpectedly. 
Harl Vincent is an electrical and mechanical 
engineer bolding a high position with one of 
the great electrical companies of America. He 
has made a very great success as an author of 
short stories, faavmg published a great many 
during the last few years. As regards slang 
and the Sergeant’s language, the author had 
to use slang of the present day, for nobody 
knows what slang of the future will be, but 
remember that you must not think that the 
United States is given to slang. It is fair 
to say that in this country you may not hear a 
word of slang for weeks or months in some 
quarters. Poor America has sins enough to 
answer for without this one. — ESitor.) 


A LETTER OP CRITICISM. DIFFERENT 
QUITE FROM OTHERS 
Editor, Ahazinc Stories: 

I have just finished reading the “Discussions’* 
of the January issue. Up to the letter by R. E. 
Rowland, Jr., it was dull and uninteresting. 
But there sparks began to fly and most letters 
following kept it up. Bowland, Jr., took a 
grand slam at those asking for reprints, saying 
that magazines which had reprints have weak- 
kneed editors, and also stating that “Awazinc” 
is a truly ideal magazine. Why not reprints? 
Of course, Mr, Bowland wouldn't want any 
because be read the magazine since it started, 
almost. A good idea I think would be to have 
a special edition containing reprints, as you 
have suggested. Those who didn't want re- 
prints needn't read it. Better still, print ’em 
in book form, so they can be kept in bookcases. 
As for “Amazing” being “Truly ideal,” I’ll 
say it isn't. If it was, Paul would be the chief 
artist. Also there would be stories by Fla^, 
Merritt, Verill, Flint, Taitse, Cummings, Tiffen, 
Rousseau, Douglas, Hall and others. Also there 
would be full page illustrations and not half 
page ones as most of them really are. A good 
illustration was for the story by Paul H. 
Lovering in the January issue. But alasl there 
are more of these things. F. J. Ackerman de- 
clares that “Amazing” was good until recently. 
He’s wrong. It has not been good for over a 
year. Where is Wells, the good old Keller 
stories, the old full page illustrations, the time 
when there were eight or nine stories in each 
issue, when science talks were given ever 
WRNY? Gone, gone forever, unless Amazing 
peps up. With all the suggestions from readers 
no clange cor steps are taken of a new de- 
partment. Just an “We are thinking about it” 
or "We admit it is not a bad plan” yet nothing 
is done. Another magazine has changed back 
to large size, got better paper, took on a large 
staff and used that great artist, Paul, almost 
always and has a form to sign your name and 
send in, a petition for scientific movies. (Sev- 
eral pictures have started because of this 
movement.) 

Mr. Sam Springs, of Glendale, Calif., says 
that he likes stories discussed that are not too 
old, yet goes ahead and tells us what he thinks 
of stories, as far back as October, 1930. 

At least, I agree with you that women in 
stories are necessary if not dealt with too much. 

Mr. Rowderhill, of England, says that a few 
stories apart from science would be welcome. 
Please do not print stories that are not scien- 
tifiction. If he is desirous of other kinds of 
stories, but still “Amazing,” be should read 
other magazines. 

Why not more by Kateley. He is good. Let's 
have drawings by Muller. Paul is swell, per- 
fect Wesso I rate next. Morey is last, al- 
though starting with the December issue bis 
covers have become quite good. The inside 
illustrations of the January issue were among 
the best ever by Morey, The one for "In- 
evitable Conflict” deserved to be a cover. It 
was one of the best I ever saw — (including 
Paul’s work, too). If you keep this np “Amaz- 
ing” might return to its old peak. 

Louis Robert Adessa, 

18710 Wyoming Avenue. 

Hollis, New York. 

(It is a long time since we have given any 
of H. G. Wells' stories as we have already 
published the best works by him. Dr. Keller still 
writes for us. We feel that full page illustra- 
tions are objectionable to a certain extent be- 
cause they take up so much room. We are a 
little disinclined to do anything that will crowd 
out the reading matter. That, according to our 
correspondents, is what they want most. Wf 
happen to know from good authority that the 
signed petitions for science fiction movies had 
nothing to do with their production. The stories 
are what count. 
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A LETTER PROM THE CANAL ZONE. 

HOW READERS TAKE SCIENCE IN 
FICTION STORIES. 

Editor, Auazino Stories: 

Upon receiving a new copy o£ Amaziko 
Stories I turn to my favorite, the "Discussions” 
column, almost before 1 ha\-e finished the stories. 

I have always found this to be the most inter- 
esting part, perhaps, of the magazine, for in it 
are portrayed the reactions of the readers to the 
various ideas presented by their favorite authors. 

Since 1 first commenced reading scientificlion 
it has been my habit to compare diligently the 
various magazines that use this type of story. For 
a long time A. S. was the only one that followed 
It entirely. Several others occasionally published 
stories of a scientific, or “super-scientific,” na- 
ture, but A. S. stood on a pinnacle of its own. 
My preference for it is based on the fact that 
it presents known scientific facts in an easily 
assimilative form, while its stories, written in a 
delightfully breezy and adventurous manner, 
contain plenty of science and are therefore very 
instructive. 

Other so-called “scientific fiction” magazines 
I have in mind are “Strange Tales.” “Wonder 
Stories,” and “Weird Tales." I say “so- 
called,” for these magazines attempt only to 
have a sketchy scientific background to thdr 
yarns. Take “Strange Tales,” for instance; its 
stories run to stirring action, usually with a 
strong and not always too well done love-theme, 
but with only the most meager amount of science. 
Whenever a story contains more than this mere 
trifle of technical stuff, its readers immediately 
set up a howl, in the department that corre- 
sponds to “Discussions,” To my mind that re- 
action smacks of a preference for trashy, light 
reading. 

“Wonder Stories” is a bit better; I consider 
it a cross between A. S. and “Strange Tales.” 
Occasionally it shows a few glimmerings of 
sense, particularly when it publishes the stories 
translated from the German secured during the 
last few months. As for “Weird Talcs,” I 
can only say that I consider its attempts at 
Bcientifiction a collection of fantastic nonsense, 
althotigh when it sticks to its regular type of 
occult story it is unsurpassed. I prefer A. S. 
because I can not only learn something from its 
pages but because if one were to remove from 
the others the tiny amount of science they con- 
tain they would become merely the mediwre 
■•junk” one can see in fifty other magazines 
on any newsstand. 

I cannot say that I have any favorite on your 
staff of authors. The men who turn out the 
stories for A. S. are so uniformly excellent that 
it is indeed a difficult matter to pick between 
them. While I may not always like the plot of 
a story, or the ideas it presents, I almost never 
find any fault with the literary style, or method 
of presentation. My reading of scicntifiction is 
purely critical and observing. 

One more thing, although I fear this must be 
a “brickbat.” In the July and August issues 
appeared “The Raid of the Mercury,” and “The 
Superman,” respectively, by A. H. Johuson. 
These were very fine stories, well written, and 
with good science, but they most evidently had 
their inspiration in “The Iron Heel,” by Jack 
London. Plagiarism is a harsh word, but while 
hestitating to use it here I would suggest that 
Mr. Johnson be a hit more careful in the future. 
His use of the “Black Group, ’1 for instance, 
the “Mymidons,” and the “Plutocracy,” as well 
as a basis plot of an aristocracy of wealili and 
leisure as the future despotic rulers of this 
country, check a trifle too closely with the 
“Black Groups,” the “Mercenaries,” and the 
“Plutocracy” of Jack London's talel 

Richard Rush Murray, 
Detachment llth Signal Service Co., 
Panama General Depot, 
Corozal, Panama Canal Zon6. 

<Our effort, and it is not an easy one, is to 
get a good amount of science into our stories. 
We do find that science impairs the appreci- 
ation by oar readers and we can assure you that 
the getting of stories with a reasonable amount 
of science in their plots has proved a very diffi- 
cult matter and one which assumes more and 
more importance from the editorial standpoint. 
We arc very glad to hear you say that you 
have no favorite on our staff of authors. Mr. 
Campbell, for instance, has proved a great 
favorite. We will leave the answer to your 
remarks on Mr. Johnson’s stories to the author. 
It would be interesting to see what he has to 
stay about them, — EoiTca.) 


THE LIGHT RAYS OF THE COSMIC 
UNIVERSE 

Editor, Auazihg Stories: 

I’ve been reading Amazing Stories for 
about one year and for the kind of stories they 
are supposed to be they are all O.K. 

Now I would like to know more about bent 
light. Suppose that this world is surrounded 
by suns all on different sides and the rays are 
shooting at us from all different directions. 
The suns are bombarded by each other as well 
as ourselves. Now, bow could the light reach 
us traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond through all the interference of the other 
light rays; their interference would cut down 
the speed of each sun’s rays till the speed 
would amount to nothing by the time they reach 
us, and our earth throws out rays to meet them, 
so how could rays be bent around us or any 
other star? I know if you put a stick in flow- 
ing water, the water flows around it because 
the water >s all flowing one way, but if you put 
the stick in a tub of water the pressure is fron: 
all sides and it is not bent. Please answer this 
in your “Discussions” columns, as there are 
quite a few of us interested in the subject. 

T. A. Jones, 

85 Jefferson Street, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

(Light rays are not changed in their velocity 
by the interference of other light rays. The 
rays which bombard the earth are trivial as re- 
gards the stars and celestial objects with the 
excejition of the sun and the moon. The moon 
gives us a little radiation, but the sun, it is, 
which takes care of our temperature. Its radia- 
tions are not troubled by those of the stars, so 
if you will concentrate your thoughts on the 
fact that the practical state of affairs is that 
the sun takes care of the temperature of the 
earth and that the moon as a reflector throws a 
small proportion of the light of the sun on the 
earth and forget about the millions of stars 
which are so far away that they give us a very 
minute amount of beat and can be really left 
out of practical consideration, you will get a 
pretty good common sense state of affairs.— 
Editor.) 


THE QUESTION OP ARTISTS, CRITI- 

CISM OF "SUBMICROSCOPIC" AND 
“AWLO OF ULM" 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This is the fir.st letter which I’ve written to 
your magazine and I hope it will be the only 
critical one. 

To start with the cover, I may say that it 
is rather too garish to appeal to the truly sci- 
entific individual, and although 1 have no such 
criticism to make, a great many people brand 
the magazine as being pseudo-scientific because 
of the impression derived from the cover. 
Pertinent to the cover question is the old dis- 
pute about the artist. Paul is or was undoubt- 
edly your best illustrator, this can’t be denied. 
However, I see that Paul does all the illustrating 
for another magazine in the same field as A. S. 
80 maybe you can't get him for your magazine. 
If so, 1 see the reason for your defending 
Morey and Wesso eo valiantly. These may 
sound like rabid criticisms, but I’m not alone 
in these thoughts. 

Criticising the stories is a fruitless expendi- 
ture of time and energy because to people of 
widely different temperament and mentality, 
different stories have their varied interests and 
faults. However, a per.son who could swallow a 
story such as “Submicroscopic” and its sequel 
“Awlo of Ulm” without a murmur of criticism 
cannot be of very intelligent or penetrating 
mind. The story might appeal to the jaded 
appetite of an over-studious moron, but to one 
who boasts the least scientific knowledge the 
story must be distasteful. You will probably 
say that I tgok tbe story too seriously, but the 
too abundant impossibilities spoil even the few 
original ideas which lend interest to any tale. 

As for the other stories which you print, none 
merit the criticism that Meek’s story does. In 
fact most of them are instructive and all are 
at least of interest to the readers. 

You say that Meek is a scientist himself, yet 
he has imblished i:nder his name “Suhmicro- 
scopic” and “Awlo of Ulm,” and after these 
two numerous brickbats, I can add, long live 
A. S., and I’m alwa>-s with you. 

E. S. Barglioon, Jr., 

625 Harmon Avenue, 
Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Money-mailing circulars at home. 15c brings 
particulars, magazines, catalogues, year. Pennell 
Standard, Covington, Kentucky. 


CORPORATION SERVICE 


I buy, sell fantastic stories. Robert Barlo.w, 
Fort Bcnning, Georgia. 


Amazingly Low Prices on druggists sundry 
goods of every description. Every man should 
have our valuable list, sent free upon request. 
Dept. A, Relay Sales Co., New Haven, Indiana. 


INCORPORATE DELAWARE PREPARA- 
TORY financing invention, business. Retain per- 
petual control. Booklet, forms free. UNI- 
VERSAL Incorporators, Dover, Del. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Used correspondence school courses and edu- 
cational iWks sold, rented and exchanged. Money- 
back guarantee. Catalog free. (Courses bought.) 
Lee Mountain, Pisgab, Alabama. 


DETECTIVES WANTED 


Men wanting to qualify for detective and in- 
vestigating work: home or travel; good salary, 
write for free details, Dumanc System, Dept. 
403, Denver, Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Back numbers Science Fiction Magazin.es. 
Stuyve'aiit Bouk Shoii, 31 3rd Ave., New Yqrk 
Cily, 


OLD COINS WANTED 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay $100.00 for 
1894 Dime, S. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty 
Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums Mid 
for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. Numis- 
matic Co., Dept. 151, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? Write for free 
sample of our big magazine showing bow to make 
better pictures and earn money. American 
Photography, 3105 Camera House. Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 


Print your own cards, stationery, circulars, ad- 
vertising, etc. Save mon^. Easy rules furnished. 
Print for others, big profits. Junior press. $5.90; 
job presses, $11; power, $149. Write for free 
catalog and full information. Kelsey Co., S-67, 
Meriden, Conn. 


of critical mien. It is perfectly logical to say 
that the attempt to please thousands of readers 
is bound to fail with some few, and the best 
we can hope for is to please the majority and 
that we are sure we do. Wbat we have fai>l 
about Morey and Weaso expressed our thoughts 
and convictions. An artist drawing for Amaz- 
ing Stories, naturally has to appreciate the 
atmosphere. As far as Captain Meek's stories 
are concerned, be has written us about them and 
you will find his letter in the “Discussions'' 
columns of the March issue.— Epixos.) 


SOME COMMENTS OF MR. GELULA'S 
AUTOMATON. A CURIOUS PIC- 
TURE OF THE FUTURE. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

No doubt that daily you receive letters from 
the readers of the Amazing Stories — and after 
reading the magazine for a long, long time, I 
think it might be a good idea to drop you a 
line, 

I just finished reading the "Automaton,” by 
A. J. Gelula. 

The “Automaton” is similar to “The Iron 
Age” story — but I would say that both stories 
were incomplete. The “Iron Age” was good to 
some extent — because it explained at the end 
how machines could get control of the human 
race and could possibly destroy it. 

In “Automaton,” Mr. Gelula reached the real 
point — he did bit the right spot— as his idea it 
not a tale — his idea is a real coming invention— 
which is progressing much faster than any in- 
ventions we could think of. 

The “Automaton” is in existence today and 
it is really able to perfonn everything — it cu 
read, write, talk — only it does not reason, nor 
is it able to think, but this is not very far away. 

Men invented machinery to do almost any- 
thing, read, write, talk, which already works ia 
duplicate and when man perfects it, when 
machines will be able to think and reason, it will 
then be the end of the human race, which already 
happened in the past and will happen again. 

The machine will rule the world, will destroy 
the human race and at the end will die out itself 
— which will be again tbe new beginning of the 
world of a new race, from a tiny bug up io 
another stage where we are today— but this fakes 
millions of years — perhaps less or more. 

When Automaton reached the stage as it did 
in ilr. Gelula’s story — which it will in time— 
the automaton will refuse to obey the men, it 
will declare a war on tbe btimaii race— destroy 
it, then it will fall to pieces itself, because hu- 
mans generate one from another starting small 
and growing bigger and getting accustomed to 
climate and mode of living, but here the auto- 
maton will fail — because it stands still and 
change of climate will destroy it. 

We are well aware that climate shifts and 
in years and years from now the North Pole 
will be a tropical country. 

This is my idea of what future has in store 
for us. Also it is my best reason out of how 
it happened in the past which we will call tbe 
“Lost Civilization.” 

John Andrews, 

2339 Adams Place. 

Bronx, New York. 

(You lake the idea of the Automaton or 
robot more seriously than we do and we will 
let your letter speak for itself. — Editor.) 


THROWING AN OBJECT IN A MOVING 
TRAIN— WHAT WILL ITS 
VELOCITY BE? 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

1 have read your magazine for some years 
and 1 find it as good as it could be. One of 
the features I like best is where you settle 
questions that are asked you from time to time, 
and that is the main purpose of this letter, to 
ask a question. 

If a man in a train throws an object 60 
M.P.H. the same direction as the train which 
is also going 60 M.P.H., what is the velocity cf 
the object thrown ? 

I say 120 M.P.H. and 1 think I am right, 
but my friend is insistent that I am wrong. 

I hope you can settle this. 

Jesse H. Day, 

431 Caring Street. 

Portland, Oregon. 

(Your statement of the velocity of the object 
thrown in a moving train is perfectly correct. 
— Editor.) 
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"THE SKYLARK OP SPACE” WANTED. 
detective stories NOT 
FAVORITES 
Editor, Amazins Stoeies: 

I first started your magazine when you were 
printing the Jules Verne story, "A Trip to the 
Center o£ the Earth,” and Burroughs' “The 
I^nd That Time Forgot," but I didn't care so 
much for them. 

However, about a year ago I got an old copy 
containing the second part of the ‘'Skylark of 
Space." Boy, what a story! But I could not 
get the other parts; however, I got the sequel 
and all the other issues up-to-date, so no more 
missing instalments. I'm a confirmed— I almost 
said addict, but I guess "admirer” is a better 
word. Anyway, I'm a steady reader. 

I am iike some of your other readers, I don't 
care much for love stories in science fiction, but 
"Spacchounds of IPC” cured me. Can’t you 
coax Smith to give us a sequel and another 
"Skylark” story. 

That Epilogue seems to worry some of your 
readers, but it is the simplest part for me. 

Says the Epilogue, "Dear Children, this all 
happened in the year one, when your ancestors 
were young and foolish.” Now Just write a nice 
little prologue saying — "This, dear children, is 
another story about your illustrious ancestors,” 
and everything will be "jake.” In other words, 
you write the story and I’ll tell you how. 

I don’t think much of detective stories in your 
last few issues. I'm not keen on detective 
murders, anyway. I'd rather kill a few Mar- 
tians, and that Chinese doctor is too gruesome 
for words. The "Steam Shovel” was not so bad, 
but the “Ambidexter” sent cold shivers all over 

Is there any chance of getting the August, 
September and October, 1928, issues containing 
the "Skylark of Space,” through your office, or 
has it or will it be produced in book form? 

E. M. Knox, 

1S654 West 39th Street, 

Lrf>s Angeles, California. 

(If you look through recent issues of the 
magazine, you will find correspondents who have 
back issues of the magazine in their possession 
and we hope that you will be able to get some 
back issues from them. We are unable to sup- 
ply from our files any old issue. We use de- 
tective stories when they involve some good 
science only, and if you will look them over 
you will find that those which we publish arc 
scientific detective stories. — Editor.) 


A VERY KIND APPRECIATION OF 
AMAZING STORIES. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

1 am safe in saying that I am one of the 
oldest readers of A. S. without having a letter 
printed in your "Discussion” department. I 
have no brickbats to throw, for all your stories 
are above that. 

All my comments are favorable to A. S. 

Names of authors mean nothing to me. I 
do not Judge stories by their originators; I 
read the stories and Judge the authors by their 
work. In the February issue, Carlyle Bessette 
claims in his letter, that he didn’t buy the 
Summer Quarterly, because he didn't approve 
of Cobientz stories. Such an idea is the most 
absurd I have ever heard. No offense meant 
to Mr. Bessette. 

In one of your copies (or rather several pub- 
lished some years ago. you ran a serial “The 
Second Deluge.” I consider it one of the best 
ever printed by you. Why more like this are 
not printed I cannot say; for they certainly 
would he appreciated. 

I do have a bone to pick with several "Dis- 
cussioners.” These readers claim the stories 
printed in the past do not compare with present 
ones. In my opinion copies years ago compare 
favorably with the present ones. 

The stories of A. S. are'iVali^mixed. In 
each issue I find stories of no one nature pre- 
dominant. which, therefore, should appease 
everyone's tastes. 

One author I would like to see in your fold 
is Ray Cummings; he certainly has that "touch’’ 
that carries a punch. 

Always a booster, 

John Kingsmore, 

5936 Colgate Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

(It sometimes seems to us that in the light 
0? some of the criticisms which we receive in 
all humility, we should hardly publish such 


warm appreciation as appears in your very kind 
letter. Mr. Cobientz is a well-known author, a 
poet and a critic in one of the Sunday Maga- 
zines that go with the Daily papers. We con- 
sider him a very high grade author. He has 
published a book of poetry and wc have bad 
the pleasure of using bis poetical work in our 
columns. We hope you may yet see some of 
Ray Cummings' work. — Editor.) 


"RESULT OF AN IMAGINATION RUN- 
KING WILD." THE HEAVYSIDE 
LAYER. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Be prepared for the worst! You shall now 
feast your eyes upon the result of an imagina- 
tion running wild. Inventors, authors, and 
editors have strong imaginations, so you can't 
very well call me thoroughly insane. Call it 
a very short, short story, without plot or reason 
if you like. There might be some facts in it, 
so here goes. 

The uppermost layer of the Heavyside Layer 
is an area of very minute particles of frozen 
hydrogen. As you probably know, compressed 
hydrogen in a frozen state has all the char- 
acteristics of a metal, having a silvery, lustrous 
appearance. That's where the reflection of 
radio waves comes in. Gravity at the North 
Pole is very strong because of no centrifugal 
force, causing a much thinner layer of pro- 
tecting atmosphere, hence the cold. The par- 
ticles of frozen hydrogen are much more 
crowded there, and the sun’s rays striking the 
frozen hydrogen produce an abundance of 
colors. Hence the Aurora Borealis. 

Well, that’s that. Regarding the January 
issue of A. S. (this is not more imagination, 
so keep on reading), with only a slight mistake 
here and there, why it was one of the best issues 
1 have had the pleasure of reading. In the 
story "Power,” Scott Terris quickly pulled out 
of a terrific dive without experiencing temporary 
blindness which would have been the case in 
real life. 

I am all a-flutter waiting to meet "Troyana,” 
and I hope she's as good as her predecessor, 
“Drums of Tapajos.” Don’t disappoint me 
<!laptain. 

Keep up the fine policy of A. S., and hang 
on to "Doc” Smith. List me as one of the 
thous.mds yearning for the return of Seaton 
and Crane. How about the “Skylarks'’ in 
book form ? 

Joseph W. -Buck, 

1418 So. 48tii Court, 

Cicero, Illinois. 

(Voiir views about the Heavyside layer are 
original, to say the least. Net gravity at the 
North Pole is only slightly greater than at 
the Equator. Your views about the low tem- 
perature at the North Pole are also quite 
original, and the same can be said about your 
theory of the Aurora Borealis. We are sure 
that you are pleased with "Troyana.” We are 
still hoping to see "The Skylark of Space" in 
book form.— Editor.) 


A TRIBUTE TO, AND CRITICISM OF, 
THE STORIES WE PUBLISH 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I greatly enjoyed your recent story called 
"Spacchounds of IPC.” and hope you will give 
us more of the s.-ime kind. I like the simple 
straightaway narrative style in which it is 
written. I belie%'e that your readers are more 
interested in interplanetary tales than in any 
other kind. I deplore the stories you sometimes 
publish, which are full of grammatical errors 
and written in an obviously juvenile style — 
apparently by people who have had no training 
in writing. Fortunately, they are few in your 
magazine. Neither do I like stories that reek 
with the most awful human suffering. I greatly 
enjoy the clever pictures you run, and wish 
there were more of them. 

Bertha Gordon. 

432S Champlain Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

("The Spacehounds” was certainly an ex- 
cellent story and it proved to be quite a favorite. 
Our pages are edited and proofread carefully, 
but wo suppose we are not infallible. Just the 
same, we’!! try to do belter, if we’ve let a lot 
slip by. If we put in more pictures there woul<l 
be less text and that is certainly one of the 
reasons that induces your criticism.— Editor.) 
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Are 

(Uust be 18 or orer) 


975] a We«k 
for Dobbina! 

K7 sraduate, B. K. 
Dobbins, got a job 
inunediately after 
liniBhinr nty course. 
Now he's earning 
$75 a week as Chief 
Instructor at a big 
Aviation School in 
New York ! 


AVIATIONS 

PAYROLL ! 




Let Me Show 
You, How to 

EARN m ^00 a Week 
and UP in AVIATION I 

My up-to-date home study Course gives you the ground work you need to 
get and keep a real job in this fascinating, fast growing industry. Scores 
of my graduates, who didn’t know a thing about Aviation a few months 
ago, are holding down line jobs right now— in the air and on the ground. 
Over forty different types of jobs to choose from, once yovi have this 
necessary training. Get the facts about my practical training, free Em- 
ployment Service and Money-Back Agreement NOW! 


I Teach You QUICKLY— 
at Home in Your Spare Time 


t need to give up your present jot — don't need to 
le, to get your training in Aviation. I've made it 


You don't 

leave home, . . „ . . 
easy for you. I've put my own fifteen years of experience- 
backed by over 400,000 miles of flying — five years of in- 
structing in the Navy — all into my thorough, quickly 
mastered home study Course. 


No Previous Experience Needed 

You don't even need a high school education 
—don't have to know anything about planes 
or engines to learn the ground work of Avia- 
tion with my Course. Everything is clearly 
explained— illustrated by hundreds of pictures, 
drawings and charts — made as simple and easy 
as possible. You get all the information you 
need to pass the Government's written exam- 
inations for Mechanic’s or Pilot’s Licensee, in 
a few short months. If you want to learn to 
fly. I can save you many times the cost of my 
Course on your flying time at good airports 
all over the counti^. 


FREE 
Airplane Ridel 

Bight now I’m mak- 
ing an offer of a free 
airplane ride to all of 
my students. Write 
me at once and I'll 
send you complete 
information. Act now 
— to get in on this 
fine offer— while it i 
still open I 


ril Help Ton Get a Job 

My nation-wide Employment 
Department is at your service 
—the minute you are qualified 
to accept a job in Aviation. 
We are constantly in touch 
with scores of airports, plane > 
factories, etc., that want ' 
trained men for good jobs , 
paying from $40 to $100 a ' 
week. No extra charge to 
graduates for this extra 
service. Free Book tells 
all about bow 1 help my 
graduates get the kind 
of jobs ^ey want I 
Mail the coupon now. 


Walter Hinton 

First to fiy the Atlan- 
tic : first to fly to South 
America: first to ex- 
plore the upper Tegiona 
of the Amazon by 
plane. Flying Instruc- 
tor in Navy for five 
years. Now giving am- 
bitious men practical 
ground work training 
in Aviation at home. If 
you are 19 or over, mail 
the coupon below for 
your copy of his big 
new FBEE Book today. 


There’s No Time To Lose— 

Get My FREE Book NOW! 

Aviation is growing by leaps and bounds— while many other industries 
are slumping. Don’t wait and let the other fellowa get ahead of you. 
Think about your own future. Let me prepare you for a job paying $60 
to $100 a week or more— in Aviation. Get the PACTS. Mail the handy 
Mupon on the right today — right now — while you’re thinking about it. 
Fll send you ray big new FREE Book — packed with interesting facts 
about your opportunities ui Aviation. Mall coupon NOW. 

WALTER HINTON, President 
Aviation Institute of U. S. A., Inc. 
1115 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Walter Hinton, Presidenf, 67$-L 

Aviation Institute of U. 8. A., Ine. 

1115 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me a Free copy of your book, "Wings of Opportunity,'* 
telling all about my opportunities in Aviation, bow you will train 
tne at home and help me get a job. 

Kame 

(Print clearly) 

Addrcee 

City 


They gave me the ha-ha 
when I offered to play 

. . . hut I was the life of the party after that 



common-sense system that even a child 
could understand. And best of all, I was 
playing! my favorite numbers almost from 
the start, 

Anyone can learn to play this easy no- 
teacher way — right at home. The piano if 
desired; or any other instrument that you 
may choose. Over 600.000 people have 
learned to play by this simple system in less 
than half the time it takes by the old-fashioned 
methods. And regardless of what instrument you 
pick, the cost averages only a few cents a day. 

Send for Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 

To prove how simple and practical this re- 
markable course is, the U. S. School of Music 
has arranged a typical demonstration lesson 
and e.'cplanatory booklet which you may have 
for the asking. So if you really want to learn 
to play — if you wish to win a host of friends— 
to he popular everywhere — write for this free 
booklet and valuable demonstration lesson. The 
booklet will also tell you all about the amazing 
new .4utomaftc Finger Control. 

Don’t delay, act at once— fill in and mail the 
attached coupon today — no obligation whatever. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or 
credit. U. S. School of Music. 864 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York Citv. 

Thirty-Fourth Year fEstablished 1898) 


T HE first day of Dorothy’s house 
party at her cottage on the shore had 
been a huge success. With an after- 
noon of swimming, boating and golf- 
ing we were all set for the wonderful 
dinner that followed. 

“Well, folks,” said Bill enthusi- 
astically, as we were leaving the 
table, “I don’t know how you feel, 
but I’m all pepped up for a good 
dance.” 

"Fine !” cried Dorothy. “Dick 
Roberts has his banjo and can sure 
make it hum. Now who can play the 
piano?” 

Instantly the laughter and merri- 
ment ceased. All looked at one an- 
other foolishly. But no one said a word. 

“How about you, Jim, you play, don’t 
you?” asked Dot. 

"Yes, I'll play ‘Far, Far Away’,” 
laughed Jim. 

"Well, then, Mabel, will you help us 
out?” 

"Honestly, Dot, I hate to admit it, but 
I can't play a note,” she answered. 

It certainly looked as if the party were 
going flat. Plenty of dancers but no one 
to play. 

Then I Offered to Play 

“If you folks can stand it,” I offered 
shyly, “I'll play for you.” 

The crowd, silent until now, instantly 
burst out in laughter. 

“You may be able to play football, Jack, 
but you can't tackle a piano.” 

“Quit your kidding,” cut in another. 
“I've never heard you play a note and 
I’ve known you all your life.” 

"There isn’t a bar of music in your 
whole makeup,” laughed Mabel. 

A feeling of embarrassment mingled 
with resentment came over me. But as I 
strode to the piano I couldn’t help chuck- 
ling to myself when I thought of the 
surprise I had in store for them. 

No one knew what to expect. They 
thought I was about to make a fool of 
myself. Some laughed. Others watched 
me wide-eyed. 

Then — I struck the first snappy chords 
of that foot-loosing fox-trot, “St. Louis 
Blues.” Dick was so dumb- 
founded he almost dropped 
his banjo. But in a flash he 
had picked up the rhythm 
and was strumming away 
like mad. 

Although they could 
hardly believe their cars, 
the crowd were all on their 
feet in a jiffy. And how 
they danced ! Fox-trots, 
waltzes — with rests few 
and far between. 

After a good round of 


dmicing I decided to 
give them some real m 
sic and began a beautiful In- 
dian love lyric. 

The couples, who but a moment 
before had been dancing merrily, 
were now seated quietly about the 
room, entranced by that plaintive 
melody. 

No sooner had the last soft notes died 
away than I was surrounded by my as- 
tonished friends. Questions were fired at 
me from all sides. 

"How wonderful. Jack! Why haven’t 
you played for us before?” 

“How long have you been studying?” 

“Why have you kept it a secret all 
these years when you might have been 
playing for us?” 

“Who gave you lessons? He must be 
wonderful 1” 

I Reveal My Secret 

Then I explained how some time before 
I made up my mind to go in for something 
besides sports. I wanted to be able to 
play — to entertain others — to be popular. 
But when I thought of the great expense 
and the years of study and practice re- 
quired, I hesitated. 

Then one day I ran across an announce- 
ment in a magazine telling of a new, 
quick and simple way to learn music at 
home, without a teacher. 

I was a little skeptical at first, but it 
was just what I wanted so I .sent for the 
free booklet and demon- 
stration lesson. The mo- 
ment I saw it I was con- 
vinced and sent for the 
complete course at once. 

When the le.ssons arrived, 
I started right in, giving a 
few minutes of my spare 
time each day. And what 
fun it was — even from the 
very beginning. No mq- 
notonous scales — no tedi- 
ous exercises — no tricky 
methods — just a simple 



The 

97-Pt>und 
Weakling... 

who hecame^TheWorlds 
Most Perfectly 
Developed 
Man^ 


“I’ll Prove to You in i 
7 Days that YOU, too, 

Can be this NEW MAN!” 

—CHARLES ATLAS 

\ X THEN I say I can make you over into a man of 

Y V giaot power and energy, I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. I’ve seen my new system of body develop- 
ment, Z)ynomic- Tension, transform hundreds of weak- 
er, punier men than you into Atlas Champions. 

Take myself, for instance! I used to weigh only 97 pounds. I was 
a sickly scare-crow. Then I discovered Dynamic-Tensj'on. It 
gave me a body that twice won me the title “The World’s Most 
Perfectly Developed Man.” It’ll work just as big a change in 
you, too! I'm so sure of it that I make you this amazing offer: 

At my own risk I’ll give you PROOF in just 7 days that I can 
make you over into this NEW MAN. I’ll begin training you on 
approvai. If you don’t notice a marvelous change in yourself 
within a week you don’t owe me a cent. 

No “ifs," “ands,” or “maybes.” Just tell me whereyou want 
handsome, steel-like muscles. Are you fat and flabby? Or 
skinny and gawky? Are you short-winded, pepless? Do you 
hold back and let others walk off with the prettiest girls, best 
jobs, etc.? Give me just 7 days! I’ll PROVE to you that I 
can make you a healthy, confident, powerful HE-MAN. 

Dynamic-Tension is an entirely NATURAL method. 

No mechanical apparatus to strain your heart and other vi- 
tal organs. No pills, special foods or other unnatural, arti- 
ficial contraptions. Only a few minutes of your spare 
time daily is enough to show amazing results — andit’sac- 
tually fun! Dynamic-Tension does the work. 

Send for FREE BOOK 

Mail the coupon right now for full details and I’ll send 
you my illustrated book, “Everlasting Health and 
Strength,” Tells all about my “Dynam/c-T'ension” i 
method. Shows actual photos of men I’ve made into 
Atlas Champions. Supplies the facts you need to know 
about your condition. It’s a valiiable book! And it’s FREE. 

Send for your copy today. Mail the coupon to me per- 
sonaUy. CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 10-S, 133 East 23rd 
Street, New York City. 




NOTE: 

No other Physical 
Instructor in the 
World has ever 
DARED make 
such an Offer I 


CHARLES ATLAS 

Dept. 10-S 

133 East 23rd Street, New York City 

I want the proof that your system oi‘'Dynamic- 
Tensibn” will make a New Man of me— give me a healthy, 
husky body and big muscular development. Send me your 
free book, " EverlastinS Health and Strength'' This request 
places me under no obligation. 

(Please print or write plainly) 


WOftDER 



